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Furnishing Necessities 
to Millions 


typifies American growth and 
business development. 
Because of the essential nature of 
its business the Company expands in 
proportion to the growth of the hun- 
dreds of cities it serves. 
The organization includes gas, elec- 
tric light, power, heat, ice, water, 
street railway, natural gas, and oil 
producing, transporting, storing, re- 


Case SERVICE COMPANY 


fining and marketing eo parier 


over 100 in all. 

These diversified enterprises are com- 
bined under one centralized manage- 
ment for efficiency and economy of 
operation. 

Activities are divided into three 
groups: the Public Utility Division, 
which manufactures and sells over 


990,000,000 kilowatt hours of electri- 


cal energy and 6,900,000,000 cubic 
feet of artificial gas yearly; the Nat- 
ural Gas Division, which produces 
and sells over 40,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas yearly; and the Oil 
Division, which produces 30,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil daily, and manufac- 
tures and sells finished oil products 
in over 1,700 cities and towns in the 
United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. 

In 15 years the Company has ex- 
panded until its assets now total 
over $490,000,000. The organization 
stands today among the first five 
business combinations of the world 
in the number of its security holders, 
who aggregate over 150,000—the pop- 
ulation of a good-sized city. 


Cities Service Preferred Stock is an ideal investment, combining safety, 
ready marketability and high yield—over 7 per cent at the present market. 


Send for Preferred Circular P-102 and a copy of ‘‘Serving A Nation”’ 
which relates the remarkable story of Cities Service Company. 
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Reach Everywhere 
via Bell Lines 


ITY boundaries and state lines are no 
barriers to the long distance tele- 
phone, which reaches more than 70,000 


NE 5 
EeHONEE 


HE problem of 

the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company 
to-day is the one of 
srowth. To take care 
of demands for new 
service we must 
build new plant con- 
stantly and this re- 
quires new capital in 
large amounts. To 
obtain such capital 
requires assurance of 
satisfactory return. 


communities. 


In the Bell System are 
more than 15,000,000 tele- 
phones connected for serv- 
ice by 35,000,000 miles of 
wire. We stand ready, day - 
or night, to put your home 
or office telephone in con- 
nection with any one of 
these 


Long distance is the mod- 


ern, efficient way. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


One Policy - 


BELL SYSTEM 


One System - Universal Service 
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Chicago was a prairie 
town when this bank 
was founded 


Sixty-two years ago this bank 
was launched to serve the grow- 
ing prairie town—Chicago. 


Wars, industrial and financial 
crises and panics have rocked the 
country during this long period. 


But the growth of this bank, 
founded on sound and progressive 
principles, has been steady and 
consistent as testified to by our 
more than $65,000,000 of com- 
bined deposits, without the aid of 
consolidations. 


The Foreman National Bank 
The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


(Succeeding Foreman Bros. Banking Co.) 


La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed 


$10,000,000 
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TELEPHONE CO-OPERATION 


By J. P. GIBSON, 
Manager, Western Telephone Co. 


The business men of this age find themselves encircled 
by the greatest and most complex problems that civilization 
has ever had to meet. Society, as it exists today, is making 
strenuous demands upon all business men; especially is this 
true with respect to the public utility people. 


There is only one remedy. Our-policies in dealing with 
the public must be based upon equity. The more publicity 
the better results obtained. The theory and practice, during 
the first half of the last century of “D—n the public,” has 
gone into the scrap heap. 


There was a time when, as the country developed and 
became crowded, our fathers moved toward the setting sun 
to find broader fields, virgin soil and better opportunities. 
That no longer is true. We must offset these past oppor- 
tunities with well-organized business policies, efficiency at 
all times being the watchword. Co-operation is just as essen- 
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tial as it was when the father called his seven sons to his bed- 
side and gave that famous demonstration of unity which 
resulted in strength. 


We can co-operate, if we only work and think right. 
There will, of course, be division among us, but we must be 
charitable toward other views and considerate of other opin- 
ions, though they may be wrong. To the little business man 
let me say that if he will go to the larger business man with 
his differences he will find relief; if he sulks in his tent, 
criticises and harbors hatred, he will be the loser. I have 
yet to find a single instance in my own experience with the 
larger business men where they would run over me ruth- 
lessly. If I appealed to them upon a basis of justice and 
equity, the trouble was settled amicably. That applies espe- 
cially to the Southwest Bell Telephone Company and to the 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company. Under the changing 
condition, while our viewpoint may not always be approved, 
there is plenty of opportunity in all lines for the efficient and 
worthy manager and employee. 


The greatest danger that confronts us is that of radical 
and unjust legislation. We owe our fellow man and our 
nation our best consideration at all times, and the further- 
ance of that policy is the only hope of this nation. 
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A Monument 
To Electrical Service 


HE new Crawford Avenue generating sta- 
tion will be a magnificent monument to the 
development of the electricity business. The 
first section is nearing completion, one turbo-gen- 
erating unit of 60,000 kilowatts now being in ope- 
ration, and two more units of 50,000 kilowatts each 
will be in operation within the next few months. 


When completed, this Station will be the 
largest and most efficient steam generating plant 
in the world, having almost three times the capac- 
ity of our Fisk Street Station, which for many 
years was the World’s largest steam power plant. 


This station is the result of the immense 
growth of the Company. During the year 1923, 
alone, some 78,000 new customers were added; 
| 348,000,000 more kilowatt hours generated; the 

gross income increased $5,300,000; 1,500 addi- 
tional employes were added to our payroll; and 
some 5,800 new stockholders joined the Edison 
Family. 


At the present time, the ownership of the 
Company is distributedamong41,900stockholders. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Edison Building 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Some of the Leading Features 


IN THE 


Tenth Annual Review of Public Utilities 


Published as a Supplement to Investment News 
December 27, 1924 
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BRIEF REVIEW OF FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE LEAD- 
ING PUBLIC UTILITY! CORPORATIONS) IN © CHICAGO AND 
THE -MIDDLE WEST, INCLUDING MAPS OF CHICAGO, 
NORTH SHORE AND. MILWAUKEE RAILROAD, COMMON- 
WEALTH POWER CORPORATION, CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
PUBIC SERV IGE*GO,7 CHICAGO RAPID, TRANSIT €O., KAN- 
SAS POWER CO., PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTH- 
ERN ILLINOIS, STANDARD GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
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CHICAGO, DECEMBER 27, 1924 


PROGRESS OF THE UTILITY INDUSTRY IN 1924 


HEN, retrospectively in the coming years, one 
looks back at the progress made by Public Utility 
corporations, the year about to close is certain 


to stand out prominently. 


As 1923 marked the recovery of Utilities from the 
depression which ruled immediately after the deflation 
year of 1920, so 1924 will reveal the fact that, in that year, 
these corporations, serving the communities with indis- 
pensable commodities in the shape of light, power, trans- 
portation and telephone conveniences, placed themselves 
on such a sound foundation as enabled them to meet 
the requirements of a growing nation and progressing 
communities. 


At no time in the past, for one thing, have the rela- 
tions between operators and their patrons, the general 
public, been more harmonious than they are today. Po- 
litical harassing appears to be,—and let us hope is,—a 
thing of the past. Satisfactory and commodious service 
is being given; improvements are steadily going on with 
a view to still further improve such service, and Com- 
missioners in practically every state have duly recog- 
nized this fact: that good service is the result of and 
can be obtained by, intelligent, encouraging cvoperation 
in which is included, as a matter of fact, recognition that 
fair profits must follow operation. 


The year has brought forth two features in the field 
of Public Utilities worthy more than passing comment. 
‘The first is the steady development of what has come 
to be termed superpower; the gradual linking of one 
chain of utilities with another; the second in the continu- 
ing expansion of customer and employe ownership. Su- 
perpower, as yet, is barely in its initial-phase. Natur- 
ally it has reached the greatest development in the larger 
centers of population; in the eastern states, but it 1s 
gradually spreading westward, and the day may not be 
far distant when the linking up of. power from one group 
of Utilities functioning in one state to another group 
in another state, will grow until—and this is not a dream 
—the territory from the Atlantic seaboard to the Mis- 
sissippi will be joined. Ultimately—it is not beyond the 
range of probability—such a linking may stretch from 
sea to sea. 


The immediate results from such development may 
easily be visualized. For one thing it is certain to mean 
greater economies in the operation and later reduction 
in the price of the commodity sold; it will mean better 


service to the millions using the power for industrial 
and other purposes. 


As concerns the extension of customer ownership 
its economic effect can hardly be measured. When the 
client becomes a partner in an industry he feels a sense 
of ownership which naturally stimulates his interest. It 
serves to dissipate misunderstandings, strengthens mutual 
relationship, and makes for peace. 


In the following pages our readers will find many ar- 
ticles dealing with various phases of the Utility industry. 
Among our contributors are men of international repu- 
tation. They discuss the topics authoritatively. Some of 
the subjects deal with the financial aspect of the industry ; 
others with operating and management. Every one is 
highly educational, equally instructive, and suggests the 
future possibilities of the industry in an illuminating 
manner. Business men cannot fail to receive valuable aid 
from the reading. 


We desire to call special attention to one of the lead- 
ing articles dealing with the relation of a branch of the 
steel industry, commercial loans and bank deposits to se- 
curity values. It is possible that the securities of Utilities 
are not so much affected by these factors as are the se- 
curities of other corporations ; nevertheless, the influence 
is felt there too, if in a lesser degree. Statistical tables 
accompany several of these contributed articles as well 
as charts. 


The present review of Utilities of the Middle West 


is the tenth annual since the foundation of this paper. 
In many respects it is far more comprehensive than any 


that have preceded it. More corporations are reviewed. 
In most instances comparative statements of income are 
brought up to November, 1924, or in any event to the 
latest available date. These comparative tables, there- 
fore, anticipate publication of the same in annual man- 
uals by several months. For these up-to-date reports 
we are indebted to officials, and we hereby tender these 
good friends our sincere thanks. 


In conclusion let us again repeat what we have al- 
ways said in the past: this publication is printed in the 
interest of. investors as well as in that of the far- 
seeing men who, visualizing the needs of this progressive 
country, have given of their best talent to the develop- 
ment of a service which is an essential necessity of our 
present day civilization. 


To all we wish a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


A. C. Basize, Editor. 
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THE RELATION OF BLAST FURNACE ACTIVITY, MONEY RATES ON COMMERCIAL PAPER 
AND BANK LOANS, TO SECURITY PRICES 


A few weeks ago the editor, under the caption “Seen as Is,” called 
attention to, and commented upon, the valuable contribution of Col. 
Leonard P. Ayers of Cleveland on ‘‘The Controlling Factor in Security 
Price Movements.” In that article Col. Ayers pointed out two determin- 
ing factors, which, more than anything else he said, actually controlled 
security prices: the activity of blast furnaces in the country, and the 


rate at which they might in turn rediscount with the Federal 
Reserve Bank, remained somewhat steady for the first four 
months of 1920, but June 1 started upward and continued 
to increase until the maximum of 8 per cent was reached 
towards the close of the year. 


fluctuating rates of money. As blast furnace operations increased, money 
rates went up, and he showed that if blast furnaces in actual operation 
rose above 60 per cent of the total, business was good and indicated 
higher prices for securities. Hence that was the time to sell. If the 
blast furnaces in operation fell below 60 per cent of the total, it 
seemed to indicate approaching depression, hence securities would cer- 
tainly go lower, and when the apparent bottom had been reached it was 
time to buy. 

How accurately these relations between blast furnace activity and 
money rates work, and their influence one upon the other, are shown in 
the following article and statistics prepared by Mr. James A. Leahy, 
an expert in the iron and steel industry. We commend the reading of 
this article, believing it will be found both interesting and valuable to 
the average business man.—The Editor. 


The result in this swing in discount rates was to bring 
about the curtailment of all business transactions, as repre- 
sented very clearly in the gradual decline in furnace opera- 
tions that culminated during August and September, 1921, 
wherein operations reached the lowest point, it is believed, 
on record. One can readily see that the rise in commercial 
paper rates was clearly the cause of greatly curtailed blast 
furnace operation prevailing during the entire year 1921, and 
continuing well along into 1922. 

This condition of low operation was the beginning of a 
new swing or business cycle and was in turn the cause of 
gradual and declining discount rates, meaning that commer- 
cial paper was, during this period, duplicating the perform- 
ance of blast furnaces the previous year, declining to its 
lowest point in August, 1922, and causing the immediate 


By JAMES A. LEAHY 
Of Edward L. (Ryerson & Co., Chicago, 


HE high point in blast furnace operation was reached 

during October and November, 1918, both months regis- 

tering 365 active furnaces out of a possible 428. Imme- 
diately following the armistice a gradual let-down occurred, 
continuing through the following year until June, when the 
195 furnaces active at this time represented the minimum 
reached during the immediate post-war adjustment, except 
during October of the same year, when because of the “Steel 
Strike” the number of active furnaces was reduced to 162. 
It will be observed that a sharp decline of practically one 
hundred furnaces in thirty days was caused by some extraor- 
dinary conditions and not influenced by any change in basic 
factors. 

Immediately following this period there started a slow 
but steady increase in operations, each month showing im- 
provement over the preceding one until October, 1920, which 
showed 319 active furnaces. 


In the following table there is shown: 


upturn in furnace operations that increased steadily until 
July, 1923. Then the increase was again checked by the 
discount rates advance, resulting in another period of declin- 
ing operations, continuing through 1923, and ertending to 
August, 1924, when the again curtailed operations seem to 
have been the cause of discount rates reaching their lowest 
during August, September and October. 

These low rates now seem to be again at work to cause 
the increase of operations, as the number of furnaces in blast 
December, 1924, indicates increase activities over the low 
point reached during August. 

Many other factors enter into the situation, from time 
to time, that have a direct bearing on the movement of 
prices. This was exemplified this year by the large increase 
of gold imports which facilitated greatly the reduction in 
discount rates and payment of bank loans. 

The blast furnace operations are truly representative of 
the general business situation. This is determined by com- 


1. The number of blast furnaces in operation month paring the condition shown in the accompanying statement 
by month from 1920 to 1924, inclusive; (see table below) with that existing in general business at 
2. The loaning rate for commercial paper 4 to 6 any given period. Also that the commercial paper rate and 
months; furnace operations have a definite relation to each other; and 
3. The percentage of loans on total deposits in New that both in turn definitely affect the price of securities one 

York banks. may determine by making like comparisons. 
ER | a ee at 999 eee ig ee 

om aper om 
Blast 4-6 Mos. Loans Blast Paper Loans Blast 

Furnaces _N. Y. on Furnaces 4@6 on Furnaces Bank Bank Bank 
in Dis.Rate Deposit in Mos. N. Y. Deposit in Com’l Loans Blast Com’ Loans _ Blast Com’! Loans 
Opera’n Pet. Pct. Opera’n Dis. Pct. Pct. Opera’n Paper Pct. Furnaces Paper Pct. Furnaces Paper Pct. 
January da ee oe cs 231 156 106.68 253 4%4@434 104.78 125 5 @5% 106.91 201 734@8 119.80 262 6%4@634 116.20 
February ......... 248 4%@5 106.65 262 41%4@434 107.27 126 4%@5 106.26 1838 7%4@8 119.27 290 614@634 116.50 
March "4. -0foonst. 264 4% 104.29 278 4%,@5 107.95 188 43,@5 104.75 153 7%4@734 123.17 304 6%4@634 116.45 
April 05.6 19eeeeet 270 41%4@43%4 107.21 296 5 107.77 155 414@434 104.85 102 714@7% 119.61 812 6%4@7 116.30 
May ia cvoesster 230 4 @4% 106.24 310 5 107.67 162 4% 103.04 96 6%4@7% 117.36 281. 7% 114.29 
Sune bo. coe he 184 38%@3% 104.04 821 5 @5% 107.57 175 4% 102.99 90 6%@7 114.08 295 %% 114,11 
July sh cesar 164 3%@38'% 103.83 323 5 107.56 192 4 102.52 76 614@6% 110.31 302° 8 114.58 
Avzust? seeesboeee 144 38 @8% 104.14 298 5 108.55 172 334@4 103.51 69 6 @6% 112.34 293 8 116.71 
September ........ 151 3 @3% 102.88 270 5 @5% 109.38 144 4 @4% 103.78 70 5634@6 112.27) > 811'.°8 119.45 
Octobés Wi jncsa es 173 38% @3% 103.60 255 51%4@5% 108.34 190 4%4@4% 104.23 82 5%4@6 10815 319 8 119.18 
November ........ 182 314@3% 102.83 245 5 @5i4 106.98 218 454@4% 104.67 96 5%@53%4 107.44 285 8 120.58 
December ......... 205 334@3%5 103.24 231 5 @5i4 106.98 218 454@4% 10560 120 5 @5% 107.95 252 8 120.03 


Number of blast furnaces capable of operation in the Uaited States was as follows: 


1921, 418; 1920, 416 to 431. 


At this point enters our study and consideration of the 
definite relation between the several factors shown in our 
schedule. Owing to the increase in the rediscount rate, estab- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Bank during November, 1919, 
which preceded the period of liquidation during 1920, cul- 
minating the latter part 1921, one sees a striking example of 
the definite relationship existing between the blast furnace 
operation figures and their effect on the price of commercial 
paper; or, expressed differently, the cost of doing business 
as well as the effect on available credit as expressed in the 
increase or decrease of the percentage of bank loans against 
deposits. 

The New York banks discount on 4 to 6 months com- 
mercial paper having remained practically stationary at 5% 
to 5% per cent during 1919, because of the fixed, or pegged 


Year 1924, 403 to 412; 1923, 418 to 419; 1922, 418 to 419; 


If general business is considered normal when 245 to 250 
of the country’s entire number of furnaces are in operation 
the year 1920 was truly above normal in this respect, while 
the two succeeding years, 1921 and 1922, were below normal. 
Again we find 1923, with the exception of one month, above 
normal, followed by a below normal condition having existed 
throughout the present year, excepting only the months of 
March and April. : 

As to the probable length or duration of the improve- 
ment started during September, and now gaining momentum, 
it may be illustrated by what has happened since business 
volume’ and discount rates reached their lowest level on 
this swing. 

This condition indicated an increase of loanable funds. 
Railroads, public utilities and corporations proceeded to issue 
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securities in large amounts. When the securities were mar- 
keted the proceeds were placed on deposit to the credit of 
the issuing corporation, this resulting in an increase in bank 
deposits. The money borrewed was intended to be spent 
on plant enlargement and construction purposes, some time 
in the near future, probably during the coming year, so that 
gradually these increased bank deposits will be converted 
into materials and labor. 

This means a steady increase in payrolls and general 
trade during the coming year. This expansion in activities 
and general business will continue until the supply of money 
available for loans has been depleted to the point where the 
sale of stocks and bonds will be restricted. 

The all-important question and the one most frequently 
asked is: How far will it go and how long will it last? 
These are the hypothetical questions. Who will vouchsafe 
the reply? 


A VISION OF CHICAGO’S FUTURE 


By SAMUEL INSULL 


Chairman Chicago Rapid Transit Company and President Commonwealth 
ison Company 


The following is an address given at the annual dinner of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board in Chicago, December 4, 1924, by Mr. Insull. 
It is a fascinating picture, painted by probably the most practical, as he 
is the most successful business man of this great city. It visualizes the 
city of the future, and as this future rests largely upon the development 
of a most essential public utility, quick, efficient and adequate trans- 
portation, we print it in full for the benefit of our readers.—Tue Epiror. 


jacent to it, in Illinois and Indiana, together form the 

most important territory on this continent, in respect 
to the location of vast industries, and the necessary aggre- 
gation of population that those industries will bring, for sup- 
plying the marvelous region tributary to Chicago with the 
manufactured products that it will need. 

A population of 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 in this inter- 
state district by 1950 is a reasonable possibility, when you 
remember that just the average rate of growth of the past 
40 years will produce a population of nearly 5,000,000 within 
the present Chicago city limits in that time—only twenty- 
five years; and the population is growing much faster im- 
mediately outside the city limits. Hence the reasonableness 
of expecting here in the Chicago district, by the time babes 
of today reach manhood, a greater aggregation of concen- 
trated population than exists now anywhere on earth. 

Another significant fact is this: practically all fore- 
casts of Chicago’s future, by whomsoever made, carry an 
“if? or a “provided.” They are predicated upon what may 
be done or will be done by the population already here in 
preparation for the population that is to come. 


What Makes Cities Grow 


Cities, like men and all human institutions, reach a 
point where natural advantages cease to insure the future, 
unless conscious thought and action are put into conserv- 
ing and utilizing those natural advantages. 

We have seen supremacy in lake shipping pass from 
downtown Chicago. We have seen great manufacturing in- 
dustries driven by governmental restrictions across the In- 
diana line. Most of you here can recall instances of an in- 
dustry or a business leaving Chicago, or of a development 
halted, for reasons traceable to analogous sources. Some 
people go so far as to say that we are missing accretions to 
volume of business, and consequent accretions to population, 
which our natural advantages should bring to us, even 
though such losses are not yet apparent to any disturbing 
degree. 

I have no exact information on this. But does not the 
fact that it is discussed raise a question of whether Chicago 
has lost something of its earlier virility? Does, for example, 
our inability to control killings—by the automobile as well 
as by the gunman—indicate a loss of power, or of the will, 
to control our own destiny as a community? Finding the 
answer is a job big enough for the best brains and the 
highest civic spirit amongst us, and finding it will pay—in 


Ga: and the industrial district immediately ad- 
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DATA REFERRED TO IN MR. INSULL’S 
ADDRESS 


From the Official Records of Cook County 


The tabulations below have been made for three 
typical districts served by the Northwestern [L—the 
Wilson Avenue, Rogers Park and Ravenswood dis- 
tricts. They include:—(1) the last regular quadren- 
nial valuation made before rapid transit operation to 
each district began; (2) the latest quadrennial valu- 
ation (in 1923); and (3) a mid-period quadrennial val- 
uation—1911 for Wilson Avenue and 1915 for the 
other two. 

The increased value accruing to real estate in these 
districts from rapid transit—for improvements, as well 
as bare land value, are rapid accruals—thus tabulated 
from the official records, is as follows: 


Wilson Ave. District 
From Irving Park Boulevard to Bryn Mawr Ave- 
nue (two miles) and from Ashland Avenue to Lake 
Michigan (from one to one and a half miles) including 


Graceland and St. Boniface cemeteries. 


Full Value Full Value 
Improved Land Unimproved 
and Lots Land & Lots 
.....$ 5,348,600 $6,867,790 
- 12,663,284 5,079,509 
- 41,145,190 4,620,047 


Total 
Full Value 
$12,216,390 
44,443,593 
91,651,332 


Full Value 
Improvements 


26,700,800 
45,886,095 


Year 
1899 
URAL same 
UE PAT enon 


*Improvements. were not separated from land and lots in 
that year. 

Real Estate values increased by rapid transit more than eight- 
fold in 24 years. 


Rogers Park 
From Devon Avenue to the city limits (one and a 
half miles) and from Robey Street to Lake Michigan 


(one to one and a half miles). 


Full Value 
Improved Land 
and Lots 
..0e$ 1,632,410 


Full Value 

Unimproved Total 

Land & Lots Full Value 

$1,901,540  $ 5,975,130 
2 S481, L701 11,331,618 4,503,912 24,316,701 
- 17,699,520 23,021,919 5,113,964 45,835,403 

Real Estate values increased by rapid transit nearly eight- 
fold in sixteen years. 


Ravenswood District 
From Montrose Boulevard to Foster Avenue (one 
mile) and from Western Avenue to Central Park Ave- 


nue (one and a half miles). 


Full Value 
Improved Land 
and Lots 


Full Value 
Improvements 
$ 2,441,180 


Full Value 
Unimproved 
Land & Lots 

$1,410 725 


Total 
Full Value 
$ 1,975,400 


Full Value 
Improvements 
$ 330,280 

. 2,706,255 6,949,475 3,004,180 12,659,910 

. 6,748,220 18,359,514 2,587,237 27,694,971 

Real Estate values increased by rapid transit fourteen fold in 
sixteen years, 


material rewards as well as in dividends of personal satis- 


faction. 
Chicago’s Growth Not An Accident 


Chicago’s already amazing growth—from a frontier 
town to the rank of fifth among the great cities of the 
world, within the lifetime of men still living—has not been 
an accident. It has been mostly due to certain natural ad- 
vantages, largely geographic, in which we are rich beyond 
any other city in the world. Specialists in the economic sig- 
nificance of geography have catalogued and evaluated these 
advantages in detail. Summarized in a sentence, they are: 

A great low-lying, flat plain as large as half of Europe, 
possessing “fabulous mineral resources” of great variety, a 
soil of “marvelous fertility,’ and a climate ideal for grow- 
ing things, even to geographic determination of the winds 
and rains, with Chicago located at the natural transportation 
focus of the entire region thus supplied with “the largest 
list of economic assets on record.” 

But these natural advantages would not have produced 
the Chicago we have known, as the geographic specialists 
admit, without men of vision and courage and energy to 
make use of the advantages so lavishly offered. It is trite 
but none the less truthful to cite the World’s Fair achieve- 
ment as typical of Chicago’s builders. There is personal 


feeling in my reference to it. I cast my lot with Chic&go 
while the World’s Fair was in the hands of the builders—just 
a year before it opened. It was the combination of natural 
advantages here, plus the character and spirit of the peo- 
ple, that moved me to seek my career in this community. 

The builders of Chicago have not frittered away time 
and energy in trying to square practicalities with pre-con- 
ceived theories. They have frankly accepted the facts of 
needs and of opportunities, and have applied themselves to 


getting practical results. 
Visualizing the Future 


Thus Chicago has become the world’s greatest railroad 
center. Thus park and boulevard and water front develop- 
ment are tending toward high rank for us among the beau- 
tiful cities of the earth, with correspondingly ample cultural 
and educational equipment, both aesthetic and _ scientific. 
Thus industry and trade have been developed, as exempli- 
grain market and meat packing supremacy, and 
otherwise. With 70 per cent of all Illinois manufacturing 
credited to Chicago, we are, among cities, second only to 
New York, where more than double our population pro- 
duces less than one-third more than we do in manufactured 
products. Our live-stock market is unique—a cash market 
in which transactions run from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 a 
day the year round—the greatest cash business on earth. 

We are on the eve, I believe, of seeing the center of 
the country’s iron and steel industry. established in the 
district immediately tributary to Chicago. Where the steel 
industry is, there other industries inevitably come. The 
signs of the times point to a development here, in the area 
bordering Lake Michigan for 97 miles from the Wisconsin 
to the Michigan line, that outruns imagination. 

Our city logically should be the family residence and 
the business office, as it were, of this great industrial dis- 
trict, as well as an important industrial segment of it. Indus- 
trial development means more population and _ increasing 
population calls for more and more of the essential facilities 
and conveniences of urban life. 


fed in 


Need of Essential Conveniences 


Others can speak more authoritatively than I, and 
have done so, on many of these details, such as housing, 
zoning, opening new thoroughfares, coordination and con- 
struction of railway terminals, extension of highways and so 
on. I may venture to speak with some positiveness on those 
essentials which come under the head of public utilities, 
namely: telephone, gas, electric light and power and trans- 
portation services. 

No city can thrive unless these services—all of them— 
are adequately provided. When any one of them is de- 
ficient, living conditions become uncomfortable, business 
and industry are impeded, and the whole community is cor- 
respondingly and adversely affected. 

Chicago has been well supplied with all of these ser- 
vices most of the time since they became urban necessities. 
They have contributed in full measure to making this the 
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great city that it is. Evidence of their excellence is in the 
use that is made of them, in comparison with use elsewhere, 
since we habitually and freely use only that which is ser- 
viceable. 

Chicago has, in round numbers, 735,000 telephones, or 
about one for every four persons—the highest telephone 
ratio of any large city in the world. Provision for the fu- 
ture telephone needs is always well ahead of prospective de- 
mand, as it ought to be. 


Chicago’s Use of the Utilities 


Chicago uses about 10 per cent more manufactured gas 
per capita per year than our great Eastern cities. And plans 
for additions to gas making and distributing facilities are ad- 
equate for any conceivable increase in demand. 

Electric light and power facilities are of the character 
referred to by the late Dr. Steinmetz as providing “the great- 
est pool of electrical energy in the world,’ and actual use 
for light and power, expressed in kilowatt hours of output 
per capita, has reached the highest point known anywhere. 
Again, provision for the future is adequate. 

But Chicago lags in Transportation Policy, with conse- 
quently adverse effect upon both present and future needs. 
This is the more important because transportation is, to a 
ereat city, as the. circulation of the blood to the human 
body. 

Again, gauging the usefulness of a service by fre- 
quency of use. The number of riders registered daily on 
Chicago’s transportation lines, surface and elevated com- 
bined, is approximately 2,850,000, or less than the city’s 
officially estimated population. In Philadelphia it is more 
than the population; in New York City, on surface, elevated 
and subway cars, it is 19 per cent more than total population. 


Lack of Extension and Coordination 


Whilst these comparisons indicate that transportation 
facilities are less used here because less usable, they do not 
reflect inferiority in facilities, measured in ratio of passen- 
gers carried to miles of track or number of cars operated; 
for there are operated in Chicago more cars and more miles 
of track per thousand of passengers carried than in either 
New York or Philadelphia. So the lack here is clearly a lack 
of extension and coordination of facilities to serve the com- 
munity to the best advantage. 

Such a situation is a handicap to comfortable living and 
to commercial and industrial growth. It is a handicap en- 
hanced by our physical situation—spread out as we are over 
204 square miles of territory, with a highly congested busi- 
ness district, and with a rapidly increasing population all 
around us, from the Wisconsin to the Michigan line, and 
extending outward toward the Fox and Kankakee rivers, 
that wants to come in and do business with us. 

The need here then clearly is for special development 
of rapid transit—the rapid transit that London and Paris 
have, that New York has in considerable measure, and that 
Chicago can have by the extensions and connecting links and 
coordination which have been already proposed, utilizing the 
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good beginning we have in rapid transit facilities that al- 
ready carry 600,000 passengers a day. 

Not what “ought to be,” but conditions as they are 
make our problem. The skyscraper office building is here. 
Loop congestion is here, accentuated by the automobile. 
Also here are the physical facts of 204 square miles of area 
inadequately supplied with the connecting links for trans- 
porting to and fro approximately 3,000,000 persons every day, 
and as much or more area immediately outside the city limits, 
with a rapidly increasing population seeking access to our 
commercial and industrial life. 


Where Population Is Now Living 


The statement has been publicly made, on apparently 
good authority, that three-fourths of Chicago’s population 
lives on one-third of the city’s area. Engineers have also 
worked out the fact that two-thirds of the population is lo- 
cated within strips or zones whose outer edges are within 
half a mile on either side of the rapid transit lines. More 
than 80 per cent of the population thus lies within an area 
of about 100 square miles, or half of the actual corporate 
area of the city. In simple justice, that other 100 square 
miles of Chicago area, which has only 20 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, is entitled to rapid transit relief. 

But the problem is not wholly local to Chicago, if we 
are to recognize our responsibilities as well as our opportun- 
ities in relation to the entire district around the south end 
of Lake Michigan, of which Chicago is the heart. The hun- 
dreds of thousands inhabiting the areas just beyond our city 
limits—and soon they will be millions—want to come in and 
do business with our merchants and other sellers of com- 
modities or service. The significance of Transportation Pol- 
icy in relation to this situation is illustrated by two facts. 

The Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee Railway, 
tapping the suburban towns north of us, now carries 16,000,- 
000 passengers a year. This is very largely a development 
of the last eight years. Prior to the development of Indian- 
apolis as an inter-urban center of transportation, less than 
250,000 people per annum came into the city by electric cars. 
At this time upwards of 8,000,000 per annum come into In- 
dianapolis over the inter-urban railways to spend their money 
and vitalize the industries of that community. 


Suburban Linking to Urban Needed 


It would seem to be of vital interest to this community 
to link up the outer ring of the Chicago district with the cen- 
ter of the city, instead of placing obstacles in the way of in- 
ter-urban transportation. Due regard for the interests of 
everybody within the city would seem to dictate such a pol- 
icy. 

From the nature of your business, you gentlemen of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board know the direct dollars and 
cents benefits of an adequate Transportation Policy and 
rapid transit development. I hesitate to point out the con- 
crete experiences by which we may forecast the future; the 
bare facts sound so much like a Monte Cristo dream. But 
an illustration or two may freshen our memories. 

The Northwestern elevated began operation to Wilson 
Avenue on Decoration Day in 1900. A photograph taken at 
Wilson and Broadway in that year shows a small frame 
building and a beautiful pastoral scene with a cow peace- 
fully grazing. That was only 24 years ago. Where the el- 
evated crosses Sheridan Road there was not a building vis- 
ible in a photograph taken in 1899 from the partially com- 
pleted structure. Look at both sections today. Lots which 
sold then for approximately $30 a front foot have since been 
re-sold for as high as $3,000 a front foot. Lots on Broadway 
between Wilson and Lawrence sold then for $950 with all 
improvements in; today they have a market value of at least 
$4,000 per front foot. 

The Ravenswood Branch was opened to service in May, 
1907. Photographs taken at Lawrence and Western Ave- 
nue when ground was broken for construction show a deso- 
late prairie as far west as the eye could reach, without streets 
and not even good dirt roads. Deserted clayholes were the 
only landmarks. That was only seventeen and one-half years 
ago. 


How Rapid Transit Increases Values 


Operation to Howard Street began in May, 1908. Land 
purchasable for residences, before rapid transit, for $20 to 
$40 a foot, is now worth from $1,000 to $2,000 a front foot for 
residences, apartment houses and hotels. A business corner 
at Devon and Sheridan Road, sold about 1908 for $12,500, 
was re-sold two years ago for $290,000. 

Just before the Lawrence Avenue elevated station was 
installed, about 1% years ago, a nearby apartment building 
on 50 feet of ground sold for $20,000; after the station was 
announced the same owners bought the adjoining 50 feet 
with a less valuable building for $75,000. 

Some one may think these are hand picked illustrations. 
Let us scan the facts in a broader aspect—the official tax 
records of Cook County. 

Take the territory surrounding the Wilson Avenue ter- 
minal and bounded by Irving Park Boulevard, Ashland Ave- 
nue, Bryn Mawr Avenue and the lake—two miles long and 
from one to one and one-half miles wide. When rapid tran- 
sit operation to Wilson Avenue began in 1900, the full value 
of all land and improvements there, as assessed for taxation, 
was $5,348,600; in 1923, the last quadrennial valuation, it 
was (including two cemeteries, Graceland and St. Boniface) 
$91,651,332. The taxable value had increased more than 
eight-fold in 24 years. 

Take the Rogers Park district bounded by Devon Ave- 
nue, Robey Street, the north city limits and the lake. When 
rapid transit operation to Howard Street began, the full 
taxable real estate valuation of that territory stood at $5,- 
975,130; in 1923, it was $45,835,403, nearly. an eight-fold in- 
crease in sixteen years. 


In the Rogers Park District 


Take the territory of one by one and one-half miles 
bounded by Montrose, Western, Foster and Central Park 
Avenues. When the -Ravenswood branch was opened in 
May, 1907, the full taxable real estate valuation of the ter- 
ritory, as made in that year, was $1,975,400; in 1923, it was 
$27,694,971, a fourteen-fold increase in sixteen years. 

Most of this territory, mark you, had transportation of 
some kind—steam or surface lines—before the elevated, but 
it did not have modern urban rapid transit. 

While rapid transit was creating these values what was 
happening in Chicago as a whole? In 1899 the year before 
elevated operation to Wilson Avenue, the full value of all 
real estate property in Chicago, as fixed for taxation, was 
$1,101,325,290. Last year, 1923, it was $2,595,710,042. While 
values were increasing eight-fold and fourteen-fold in rapid 
transit territory, the valuation for the whole city was only 


a little more than doubled. See foot note. 


Note:—Tabulations from the official records of Cook County, showing 
in more detail the basis for the foregoing statements are attached. 


Similar illustrations can be taken from every part of the 
city touched by rapid transit, with equally striking figures 
on the population growth, both city and suburban. The 
town of Cicero has more than trebled in population, co-inci- 
dent with extension of the Douglas Park branch of the el- 
evated. No other suburb has shown such growth in the 
same period. 


What Niles Center Extension Has Done 


The Niles Center extension of the North Shore Line is 
a more recent and even more striking example. When the 
right-of-way was acquired, land in that vicinity was worth 
about $1,000 an acre; when definite announcement of the line 
was made, the price doubled; when construction began, there 
were transfers at $6,000 and $7,000 an acre. Parenthetically, 
I might point to this extension (about five miles in length, 
embracing every kind of modern railway construction—sub- 
way, depressed tracks, elevated tracks and surface tracks) 
as an example of what can be done when public officials co- 
operate. The extension, lying entirely outside of Chicago, 
will be in operation in about ten months from the time the 
cities of Evanston and Niles Center passed the necessary 
ordinances. 

The significance of all this—to business men little and 
big, and to every little home owner and lot owner, as well as 
to the community as a whole—needs no diagram. 
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HE onward march ot the Customer Ownership movement is 
imparting a new character to the industry of public service. 
Formerly looked to only for dependable gas, electric and trans- 
portation service, the nation’s public utilities are now being regarded 
increasingly as institutions of investment—safe places for local people to 
invest their funds. They have become “public servants” in a new sense. 


The public service companies in whose securities we specialize are all 


- identified with this progressive movement. The chart above shows 


how rapidly their stockholders have increased in the past four years, 
now totaling approximately 170,000. 


Such widespread distribution of ownership suggests that these com- 
panies are developing on a solid foundation of public good will. To 
the investor in their securities it indicates a wide and stable market. 


The companies we represent are all under the management of 
Mr. Samuel Insull and associates; among them are the following: 


Commonwealth Edison Company 

Middle West Utilities Company 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 

Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 

Chicago Rapid Transit Company 

Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Company 


List of current offerings upon request. 
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Some people, including his Honor, the Mayor of Chi- 
cago, think that Chicago’s Transportation policy should be to 
supplant state control and private management with munici- 
pal ownership and political management. To me that seems 
worse than jumping out of the frying pan into the fire. Has 
such a program worked out successfully in any great met- 
ropolitan city? If so, I do not know of it. I do not believe 
that substitution of political responsibility for personal re- 
sponsibility means greater efficiency of operation, more 
vision as to the needs of the future, or more capacity to raise 
capital and do the things that must be done to work out a 
successful program. 


Rapid Transit by Private Ownership 


As another reason for doubting the desirability of ex- 
tending rapid transit by private ownership, the mayor has 
drawn attention to rights given to elevated railways years 
ago but never exercised. 
conditions here as to population and rapid transit necessities 
were very different from what they are today. The roads 
originally built had a pretty hard road financially for many 
years; some of them had to be entirely re-organized. The 
Mayor’s criticism applies, on the whole, to the original man- 
agement, and it is hardly fair of his honor to cite the failure 
of promoters about a generation ago as a reason for refusal 
to deal with the management of today. 

His Honor, the Mayor, in public utterances and official 
communications to the City Council, has questioned the 
ability of the Chicago Rapid Transit Company to finance the 
extensions necessary for a more adequate rapid transit sys- 
tem. It would be idle for me to plead that we can make 
good on our offer. In reply to the mayor’s doubts and pre- 
dictions, I would simply draw attention to accomplishments 
of the past. 


When those rights were given, 


Capital Needed for Development 


The management that offers to take up the question of 
more rapid transit, and to raise the necessary capital for its 
development, is the same management that has developed 
the electric light and power business of Chicago, and pro- 
vided the necessary capital for it, during the last 35 years; it 
is the same management that was able to interest capital in 
the gas business when the local gas company’s condition was 
at its worst; it is the same management that took over the 
inter-urban business between Chicago and Milwaukee and 
in the course of eight short years has developed it to carry- 
ing annually 16,000,000 people, a good percentage of whom 
come in and out of Chicago and spend their money here 
from day to day; it is the same management that has ap- 
plied Customer Ownership—real public ownership—with 
such success that the companies under its direction now have 
nearly 200,000 stockholders; it is the same management un- 
der which elevated employes and other citizens, to the num- 
ber of about 14,500, have become stockholders of the Chicago 
Rapid Transit Company this year; it is the same manage- 
ment that has established unified operation of the elevated 
lines and through routing, at a cost to the company of $500,- 
000 a year; it is the same management that during thirty odd 
vears has enlisted around $500,000,000 of new capital in the 
public utility business, most of which is invested in and 
around Chicago. 

We have offered to make improvements and extensions 
which would give every part of the city rapid transit. For 
immediate relief we have offered to spend the necessary 
money for changes of structure and increase in rolling stock 
that would give 15 per cent additional capacity to the loop. 
We have said that we believe a downtown subway should be 
built and owned by the city of Chicago. We have offered 
to make the physical connections with this subway and we 
have offered to provide the necessary equipment. 


“Saying It With Shovels” 


To do all this would require capital expenditures by the 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company of somewhere between 
$50,000,000 and $60,000,000. The building of a subway by the 
city can be done at a cost of a little over half of that. We 
have also offered to work out a co-ordinated plan for trans- 
fer of passengers between elevated and surface lines. 


The immediate results of all this would be: through 
north and south rapid transit outside of the loop and, by 
combining the present capacity of the elevated loop and that 
of the proposed subway, a doubling of rapid transit capacity 
downtown during the rush hours. 

Many enterprises and classes of business have some 
form of slogan. In the gas company we constantly declare 
“you can do it better with gas.” The florists tell us to “say 
it with flowers.” I would respectfully ask of our friends in 
the city hall: why don’t they stop talking about traction 
and subways and “say it with shovels?” 

I am not approaching this subject from the point of 
view of money making. There is no question here of “ex- 
ploiting the necessities of the people,” as the self appointed 
world savers phrase it. Intelligent public utility manage- 
ment in this age of the world seeks no “profits” in the usual 
of the word. All it asks or expects is fair wages 
for the invested capital, and no kind of management, polit- 
ical or otherwise, can provide service for less. To that end 
we have offered that all surplus earnings above a fair return 
on junior securities—the common stock—shall be applied to 
extending the system, and, if not needed for that purpose, 
to be used for acquiring these same junior securities by trus- 
tees on behalf of the community. 


sense 


Large Capital Already Invested 


I have approached this subject from the viewpoint of a 
representative of $350,000,000 of capital invested in the pub- 
lic utilities of Chicago; a representative of 200,000 stock- 
holders, most of them in Chicago. These public utilities 
cannot thrive successfully and permanently unless the ter- 
ritory they serve thrives and advances. The interests of 
these public utilities and their stockholders are precisely the 
same, and are affected precisely the same, as the great real 
estate interests represented here this evening. Their develop- 
ment goes hand in hand with the development to which rapid 
transit is essential. 

The stockholders in the utility companies of which it is 
my privilege to be the head—the smallest householder and 
the greatest real estate owner, both of whom you represent 
—all have a common interest in this question. Thus a re- 
sponsibility and an obligation, it seems to me, are imposed 
upon all of us—upon the citizenship of this community— 
which calls for an exercise of the vision and the judgment 
and the action that enabled this city to rise Phoenix-like 
from its ashes in 1871 and that produced that great monu- 
ment to the energy and patriotism of our citizens, the Great 
White City of 1893. 

The job to be done calls for work, not words. - 

‘SAY-ITSWITH SHOVELS” 


SIDELIGHTS ON STABILITY OF THE 
ELECTRIC {NDUSTRY 


By FRED H. SCHEEL 
Vice-President Utility Securities Company 

ROM the viewpoint of the investment banker the unusual 

stability of the electric light and power industry has 

become an accepted fact. He has seen the industry con- 
tinue its progress with almost unbroken pace through years 
of depression and expansion, just as in periods of prosperity. 

He finds that earnings of the industry seem to be little 
affected by the alternating ups and downs characterizing 
other lines of business. In the stock and bond markets he 
finds the securities of electric light and power companies 
comparatively free from minor fluctuations, responding only 
to fundamental changes in money rates or economic con- 
ditions. 

As the stability of the industry seems to be one of 
the major reasons for its popularity among investors, large 
and small, it will be worth while to discuss here one of the 
most important and yet least appreciated of the industry’s 
stabilizing factors. I refer to the widespread distribution 
which has been obtained for the securities of this industry, 
in recent years, among people of modern means. 


Utility Securities Held by More Than 3,000,000 


For the industry as a whole it is estimated that its 
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securities are now held by more than 3,000,000 people, 2,000,- 
000 holding junior securities and the balance its bonds. In 
our own experience we have seen the total number of stock- 
holders in the companies we represent grow from approxi- 
mately 33,000 in 1920 to 88,000 in 1922 and to more than 
177,000 today. These people, with their families would 
populate a metropolis the size of Cleveland or St. Louis. 

That this increase has been largely among people of a 
class that were strangers to the investment business before 
the war is shown by the fact that the average sale by the 
Utility Securities Company during this time has been about 
four shares. It is evidenced, too, by a census conducted 
recently by our company when we interviewed 1,680 pur- 
chasers of utility securities, just as they came to us. Each 
customer was asked his or her occupation, and the survey 
revealed that utility investors today comprise a pretty fair 
cross-section of our population. 

Housewives led the list with 288, next followed clerks 
with 262, merchants 86, salesmen 67, stenographers 66, rail- 
road employes 50, executives 44, widows 40, school teachers 
39, mechanics 39, and so on. 

The electric industry has been far-sighted in providing, 
from the very first, that investment in its securities should 
be made easy for these people. In every case where electric 
companies have offered their securities to their customers a 
monthly payment plan of some sort has been provided. In 
our Own case most of our utility securities are offered on a 
$10 down and $10 per month basis, with 7 per cent allowed 
on payments. 

A surprisingly large number of these partial payment 
contracts, incidentally, are paid up ahead of schedule. 


Experience of Middle West Utilities Co. 


To narrow the subject down to a single instance, the 
experience of the Middle West Utilities Company and sub- 
sidiaries may be cited. The subsidiaries of this company 
supply electric and other utility services to more than 1,000 
communities, distributed through 15 states of the Union. 
In 1918 stockholders of the holding company and its sub- 
sidiaries totaled 6,063. By 1921 the figure had risen to 23,616, 
last year it was 54,094, today it is more than 85,000. The 
average holding is about 12% shares each. 

This widespread distribution of ownership brings sta- 
bility to the industry in a general way by disseminating, on 
a hitherto unheard of scale, the basic facts about the electric 
business. There is today a genuine popular appreciation of 
the actual values behind electric light and power securities— 
and of the place that the industry occupies in the scheme of 
American life. 

What this public sympathy means to the industry in 
dollars and cents is brought home by the situation of the 
steam railroads a few years ago. It will be remembered that 
when the railroads were petitioning for a comparatively slight 
increase in rates, public opinion replied that an increase was 
not justified because the railroads merely wanted to pay 
dividends on “watered stock.” 

How far this was from the truth was shown 
shortly afterwards the federal government appropriated many 
millions of dollars for the purpose of evaluating the railroad 
properties of the nation. That work is still far from com- 
pletion, but every so often the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission publishes the value of a railroad, and invariably it 
turns out that the value the Commission allows for the 
tangible assets of the road is greater than the amount of 
securities issued against the property. 

Contrast the situation of the electric light and power 
industry. Its securities are today so widely held by the 
consuming public that “owner” and “customer” are rapidly 
tending to become synonymous terms. As a result the selfish 
interests: of the public are definitely in the direction of a 
fair return on the capitalization of the industry. 


when 


Preserving Industry from Depredation of Theorists 
' 


The power of enlightened public opinion to preserve the 
industry from the depredations of theorists has had a striking 
exemplification in California. As the reader probably knows, 
there has been persistent effort on the part of certain inter- 
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ests to force the passage of a water and power act that 
would authorize the State of California to spend many mil- 
lions of dollars on the construction and operation of a state- 
owned electric system. But the public service corporations 
of that state are now owned by more than 100,000 stock- 
holders, and it has been demonstrated that these people and 
their immediate families, at 
promises of the apostles of state ownership. 

The issue was fought out at the polls in 1923 with the 
result that the proposal was rejected overwhelmingly. The 
final count was nearly 700,000 against to a little over 200,000 
in its favor. 

But it is not necessary to go back further than last 
November to get a striking example of the new public 
attitude toward our utilities. The Republican landslide, with 
the complete eclipse of the third party, were in a way the 
voice of the electorate saying that America does not want 
and will not tolerate government ownership. 


least, are not misled by the 


Effect of Public Holdings on Quotations 


From a stock market or “technical” standpoint, like- 
wise, this widespread distribution of utility shares among 
bona fide investors a very fortunate reaction. The 
steadiness of utility quotations is due to a degree, of course, 
to the essential nature of the business, its large diversity 
factor and steady earnings, but this other element must not 
be overlooked. Under the conditions referred to, manipula- 
tion of the market becomes practically impossible and quota- 
tions steadily reflect sound values rather than professional 
operation. 

This has been proved 
Exchange when ramors of 
on the common stock of 


has 


recently on the Chicago Stock 
an impending dividend increase 
Illinois electric corporation 
boosted the quotation seven or eight points in a week’s time. 
If this stock issue were not well held and widely distributed 
we should probably have seen more and more dumped on 
the market, as the price advanced. Instead, each rise Drought 
out only a few shares, because the stock is held almost 
entirely by people who have tucked it away as a permanent 
investment, and value it exclusively for its safety and steady 
yield. 

In the same way that upward movement of this security 
obtained no popular support, so a downward movement 
would have been checked. 

The customer-ownership movement has been, of course, 
the chief factor in the widening ownership of the electric 
light and power industry, and, in concluding this brief paper 
I want to point out that the inevitable growth of the move- 
ment will further stabilize the electric industry along the 
lines described. 


al 


Industry on Threshold of Real Development 


In spite of the great strides made by the industry since 
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its beginnings 42 years ago, it is only on the threshold of 
its real development. Only 61 per cent of America’s indus- 
trial power load is today electrically generated; only about 
1 per cent of our railroad mileage is electrified; less than 
37 per cent of our people live in electrically lighted dwell- 
ings; of our 6,000,000 farms only about 12 per cent enjoy 
electric service. 

In this last regard I might cite the case of one of our 
own client companies, the Illinois Northern Utilities Com- 
pany. This company, supplying a prosperous farming terri- 
tory northwest of Chicago, now has approximately 900 farms 
connected to its transmission lines. Recently an investiga- 
tion was conducted which revealed that in an area not more 
than two and one-half miles distant from the company’s 
existing lines, there are 32,000 farms still without electric 
service. In other words, this successful company has de- 
veloped only about three per cent of the potential farming 
business in this progressive territory. 

It is in the field of agriculture, by the way, that I think 
we shall see the most notable development along electrical 
lines in the next generation. America is rich in acreage of 
farm lands; in fact, we have more than we can profitably 
use. The all-important factor is now, and will continue to 
be, labor—and here it is that electricity will some day go a 
long way toward solving the farmer’s problem. Electricity, 
used in almost every mechanical process on the farm, will 
speed up farm production and cut the farmer’s labor costs, 
just as it is now doing in industry. 


Future Influence of Customer Ownership 


In these days of world reconstruction what is going to 
enable the American working man to compete with his fel- 
lows in Europe and Asia? With his unprecedented high 
standards of living the American working man could not 
hope to hold his own without the aid of electric power which 
enables him to speed up production in a way that is the 
despair of every. other country in the world. 


As the industry grows in service and in magnitude it 
is inevitable that the customer-ownership movement, which 
began only one decade ago, but already is measuring its 
progress in hundreds of thousands of new stockholders annu- 
ally, will become a dominant factor in the development of 
the industry. 

The percentage of customer-owners to customers has 
increased in the past decade from almost nothing to approxi- 
mately six per cent, and I am quoting one of the outstand- 


ing public utility operators of the Middle West when I say 
that another decade will see the utilities adding approxi- 
mately a million customer-partners annually. 


At such a time the financial structure of the industry 
will in truth be “as strong as Gibraltar” and our utilities will 
be recognized everywhere, not only as institutions of service, 
but as the great, popular institutions of investment. 


AMERICA A NATION OF TELEPHONE USERS 


O country in the world shows such high telephone 
N development as does the United States. In European 

countries the average number of telephones is 12 per 
1,000 inhabitants, but in this country the figures show that 
there are 131 telephones for each 1,000 of its inhabitants. 


In cities of 50,000 population or over, on January 1, 1924, 
the average in the United States was 177 telephones per 1,000 
population. Of our large American cities, Atlantic City 
shows the greatest development, the famous Jersey resort 
having 366 telephones per 1,000 population. Atlantic City, 
however, has a large tourist population and a considerable 
portion of its telephone development is centered in the many 
big hotels, so that perhaps it would be fairer to consider 
Omaha with its 284 telephones per 1,000 population as the 
foremost telephone city in the country. 

Next to Omaha comes Pasadena, with 275, and Des 
Moines, with 267. Lincoln, Nebr., has 262, and San Fran- 
cisco follows with 259 telephones per 1,000 population. Next 
come Cedar Rapids, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., Topeka and 
Wichita in the order named. 

Chicago ranks thirteenth with 238 telephones per 1,000 
inhabitants. Boston is in twenty-fourth place with 222, and 
New York City, despite the fact that it has more telephones 
than Berlin, London, Paris, Liverpool, Rome, Antwerp, 
Brussels and Shanghai combined, ranks in forty-third place. 


Atlantic City also has the distinction of having eight 
public pay telephones per 1,000 inhabitants, and, in this 
respect, also outranks other American cities. New York has 
five public pay telephones for each 1,000 of its inhabitants. 


Of the world’s telephones 63 per cent are located in the 
United States. All the countries in Europe combined have 
only 26 per cent of the telephones in the world. All the 
other countries possess 11 per cent. Of the 63 per cent of 
the world’s in the United States, 61 per cent are connected 
to the Bell System. 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT 
Yielding 7i: Per Cent Return 


(Dividends Payable Monthly) 


Chicago Rapid Transit Company 7 8-10 Per Cent Cumu- 
lative Prior Preferred Stock is an investment which has ap- 
pealed to thousands of Chicago citizens. On December 15, 
1924, the subscribers for this stock numbered upward of 14,500, 
nearly all of whom live in Chicago and are intimately ac- 
quainted with the property. More than 90 per cent of the 
employes of the Company and members of their families have 
subscribed for this stock. 


The Chicago Rapid Transit Company owns and operates 
the vast system of elevated railroads serving Chicago and the 
surrounding suburbs. It comprises 207 miles of railroad tracks, 
three-fourths of which are on privately-owned right of way. 


Of the 50,000 shares of Prior Preferred Stock, authorized 
by the Illinois Commerce Commission, 45,000 had been sold 
on December 15. The stock was sold exclusively by the em- 
ployes of the Company. 


Net earnings of the Company are more than twice the 
sum necessary to pay dividends on this issue of Prior Preferred 
and the property equity behind the investment is more than 
$450 for each $100 share. Dividends on this issue have first 
claim on earnings after interest on underlying bonds and take 
precedence over $38,000,000 par value of other securities. 


Prior Preferred Stock pays dividends of 65 cents per share 
per month. It may be purchased at $100 a share cash, or on 
a monthly payment plan of $10 a share with subscription and 
$10 a share a month for the next nine months. Interest at the 
rate of 7 per cent allowed on partial payments. This stock is 
exempt from personal property taxes in Illinois and from the 
normal federal income tax. 


Full information may be obtained from 


Chicago Rapid Transit Company 


72 West Adams St. 
Chicago 
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ELECTRIC POWER DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 1921-1924 


Based on operation of about 4,000 power plants each pro- 
ducing 10,000 or more Kw per month 


HE growth of Electric power development in the 
"| tite States has enormously increased in the past 

four years. This:expansion is graphically shown in a 
recent bulletin issued by the Department of the Interior at 
Washington. The average daily production by public utility 
power plants in October, for example, was 167,300,000 kilo- 
watt hours, and for the ten months ended October 31, 1924, 
totaled 1,588,100,000 kilowatt hours, an average of 158,810,- 
000 for each month to and including October, 1924. 

The following table will visualize the average daily pro- 
duction of electricity by public utility plants in the United 
States, by water power, fuel and water and fuel combined 
(000 omitted): 


Total By Water Power By Fuel 
AS 24 wee amie cise nie Kw. 1,588,000 530,000 1,058,000 
DOSS: Se areca ofamiprela a toasts Kw. 1,520,000 520,000 1.000,000 
LOSS er vc crore are ale orsteta cee Kw. 1,300,000 420,000 880.000 
OST Heine eee Kw. 1,230,000 430,000 800,000 


The continuing development of hydro-electric produc- 
tion shows a steady increase, but the output of electric 
energy generated by water still remains at about a ratio of 
one-third to two-thirds. The annual rainfall has much to 


do with this ratio, the power derived from water during 
certain seasons of the year being at times quite large and 
diminishing as the water subsides. It is not improbable, 
however, that a measurable increase will take place in the 
coming years, as hydro-electric development progresses and 
expands in our western states, particularly on the Pacific 
Coast and Rocky Mountains sections. 

In this connection the following table showing the pro- 
duction oi electric power and consumption of fuel by public 
utility plants in the different sections of the United States, 
and for all the United States, is illuminating: (The table is 
for the three months, August, September and October, 1924). 

There has been a steady increase in every section with 
the exception of the west north central, which comprises 
the states of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. The highest percentage ot 
increase in output is shown by the west south central sec- 
tion, comprising the states of Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas 
and Oklahoma, the increase there approximating 14.2 per 
cent. The Pacific Coast and the mountain states respec- 
tively show an increase of 4.6 and 5.6 per cent over corre- 
sponding period 1923. For the whole United States the 
increase in output over 1923, same period, was 3.5 per cent. 


THOUSANDS OF KILOWATT-HOURS 


Compiled by Division of Power Resources, Geological Survey 


BY WATER POWER BY FUELS TOTAL 
Division and State August September October August September October August September October 
United «States ice ene eee 1,516,442 1,492,070 1,628,040 3,218,984 3,311,027 3,559,084 4,735,426 4,083,097 5,187,124 
New? England (potas cs. <6 acer 98,203 116,895 123,840 236,307 235,671 266,307 334,510 352,566 390,147 
Middle. Atlantic Were wsteravsccecrcteeeieters 350,927 357,529 418,268 926,232 932,423 1,019,371 1,277,159 1,289,952 1,437,639 
East North Central............4- 157,752 145,451 140,239 929.442 972,741 1,066,062 1,087,194 1,118,192 1,206,301 
West North Centrale < seette a 122,412 113,966 123,274 194,136 202,329 228,950 316,548 316,295 352,224 
South “Atlantic oun. bushes. eee 154,262 161,048 214,529 310,069 340,848 331,882 464,331 501,896 546,411 
Bast) south (Centrale... eo eee 62,659 54,869 47,144 103,745 113,175 LOLstoe 166,404 167,544 184,875 
West South. Central. se. pee 903 862 878 165,018 165,683 175,474 165,916 166,545 176,352 
Mottntain: Vo.ccm ease ctr oer 222,014 208,834 200,280 36,581 38,879 41,110 258,595 247,713 241,390 
Pacific, Gee h ete ee-acale a tis aes cial eset 347,310 333,116 359,588 317,459 309,278 292,197 664,769 642,394 651,785 
‘WHY UTILITY SECURITIES STAND HIGH AS AN expands is accepted as an evidence of the prosperity of 


INVESTMENT 


By JOHN F. GILCHRIST, 


Vice-President, Commonwealth Edison Company 


HE change in attitude of the great mass of investors 
Uf towards public utility securities in the last ten years, 

from one of suspicion to the present attitude of highest 
approval, has been due to the disproving of many old beliefs 
and the appreciation, not only of the great part which the 
utility services play in our present civilization and of the 
iermanence of these institutions, but also of the seemingly 
limitless future market for the services. 

Perhaps the greatest factor in bringing about the present 
high standing of public utility securities as an investment 
has been the more general knowledge and better understand- 
ing by the investor: 

First, of the broad usefulness of these institutions: 
the fact that they make so much for thrift and economy 
of time, strength and money, especially in the large 
communities, and that in the future this must be in- 
creasingly so. 

Second, realization of the fact that, even prior to 
the establishment of state commissions and regulation, 
those entrusted with the management of these companies 
had begun to fully appreciate that these businesses were 
quasi-public in their.nature, and, as such, could not be 

_ measured by the standards applied to purely private busi- 
| nesses, but must be conducted with a full appreciation 
of the special rights of the public. 

Thirdly, an appreciation of the economic soundness 
of these businesses; their large investment in communi- 
ties served, this investment ranging from four to six 
times the annual gross income which could be expected 
to come back to the company within a year’s time from 
customers; the appreciation that the investment of capi- 
tal must grow almost in direct proportion with the 
growth of annual income. These latter features are now 
fully understood by investors and the fact that growing 


utilities are issuing additional securities as-their business. 


the enterprise. : 

There are many other matters relative to the utilities 
that have been cleared up. For instance, it is hardly con- 
ceivable, as we look back a few years, that the men in the 
of producing and distributing electricity should 
have been so stirred up as they were about 30 years ago— 
when their business was about ten years old—over the ad- 
vent of an improved device for the burning of gas for illu- 
minating purposes. Yet it was a very real fear at that time 
and many an investor, as well as the managements them- 
selves, felt that sure disaster from this source threatened the 
business. 

In the early days of the utilities, severe competition was 
actually experienced. This was before both communities 
and the companies recognized that these businesses must, 
trom their very nature, be monopolies; that the best interests 
of both. the company and the customers were best served 
and that any other attempt at operating them would only 
involve unnecessary costs such as ultimately must be paid 
by the customers. 

In addition to this, competition was entirely done away 
with through the attitude of state regulatory commissions 
as respects the subjects. Inasmuch as utilities can operate 
only under a certificate of convenience and necessity issued 
by the state commissions, they entirely control the situation. 

Municipal ownership was another bugbear which had 
its run. While some municipally-owned utilities now exist 
in a few of the larger communities, such ownership is now 
almost entirely confined to very small villages, which, as 
yet, have not had the good fortune to be reached by the 
transmission, lines of one of the larger electric utilities, and 
are, as a result, forced to put up with an unsatisfactory and 
highly expensive municipally-operated. service. 

A clearer understanding has been reached by the people 
generally as to the proper functions of government. It is 
now quite generally comprehended that the providing of 
proper police and fire protection, providing and maintaining 
highways and gathering and disbursing of taxes for these 


business 
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and other public benefits, is something to which cities may 
devote their full energies without any fear of reaching per- 
fection. It has become recognized that political management 
cannot possibly be as efficient and satisfactory as private 
management, and that where governments—whether federal, 
state or municipal—begin to embark into the fields of busi- 
ness, there is no length to which they may not go, this com- 
prehending such enterprises as the providing of the people 
with food, clothing and other human necessities, which are 
of quite as much importance as providing them with light, 
power, fuel, transportation and communication, and might 
just as logically be the subject of governmental operation. 

With the growth of the electric utilities, the competition 
of the isolated plant has ceased to be of consequence. Time 
was, in the production and distribution of electricity, when 
great industrial works, and even large mercantile establish- 
ments, had generating plants which were as large as the 
community’s central station. But now no service is too 
great or too small to be obtained from the electric utilities. 
A great steel works or one of the country’s largest railroad 
terminals, in these days of electricity, has not sufficient re- 
quirements to give a load equal to that produced by a single 
generating unit of the size which are now being employed. 
The advantages of centralized production are so great that 
even the most staunch supporter of the self-contained situ- 
ation admits the advantages from the standpoints both of 
desirability, availability of supply and the economy of it. 

Another fear which has disappeared is that the retire- 
ment of those who have headed the utility industry of the 
country in the great advance it has made would resuit in the 
operations not being carried on as effectively and as profit- 
ably. Experience has shown that this industry, as do other 
essential activities, go on and succeed under the guidance 
of the men who have had the benefit of the intensive train- 
ing of the pioneers in the business. 

The public utilities today are, and are destined in the 
future to be, the logical investment of the masses of the 
people. Customer ownership has resulted in millions of men 
and women becoming part owners in these institutions serv- 
ing their home communities. This is only natural, for they 
see the physical properties in which they have their funds 
invested, know the management, know the character of the 
service and of its growth and are fully aware at all times 
of all conditions effecting their investment. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE OIL INDUSTRY 


By HENRY L. DOHERTY 
President Cities Service Co. 


ANY years ago and before it was generally known 
M that we were in the oil business, I said to a group 

of my associates, “This oil business is all wrong and 
some day I am going over to 26 Broadway and try and 
convince the people over there that it is-all wrong.” My 
partner, Mr. Frueauff, said, “Please don’t do it for a while 
yet, for while you might go in at the door you would prob- 
ably come out through the window. We cannot spare you 
for a while.” 

It is only fair for me to say that I have often since 
debated the problems of the oil business with the people at 
26 Broadway, not only in their office, but also in my office 
and in my home. While they have failed to show any 
symptoms of allowing me to do any planning for them, 
they have never thrown me out of the window, nor have 
they shown any evidence of intolerance or arrogance and 
so far as I have been able to observe, they have treated 
their other fast multiplying band of competitors in the same 
manner. 

In many important matters the petroleum industry is 
not only at a variance with the views that I hold, but they 
are at a variance with the practice of practically every other 
industry. If our industry is on a proper basis. and is being 
properly conducted, I cannot see why it should constantly 
be in trouble. If our industry is on a proper basis and is 
being properly conducted I do not see why it does not 


From an address delivered at the annual convention of the National 
Petroleum Marketers’ Association. 


enjoy greater public confidence and friendship. If our indus- 
try is on a proper basis and is properly conducted, I do not 
see why it does not enjoy better financial credit. We 
scarcely emerge from one government investigation before 
another one is inaugurated. Our chief occupation is answer- 
ing questionnaires sent out by some branch of our govern- 
ment. We are neither criminals, near criminals nor antici- 
patory criminals and if we cannot change these conditions, 
then I think we ought to admit that we are just plain 
“boobs.” The real truth is that our business is being prop- 
erly conducted but it is not only not on a proper basis, but 
is basically wrong. 


Why the Oil Business Is on Wrong Track 


To my mind, our business is basically wrong and it can 
never be made right until we can provide a dependable 
supply of oil. To do this we must change the laws under 
which we work and make these laws the same as pertain to 
all other classes of property. 

When petroleum was first discovered it must be quite 
plain to every one that there could be no laws prescribing 
how it should be produced or how the ownership should be 
determined. It was believed in the early days by many to 
represent an underground flowing stream of oil. The courts 
were forced to make the best decisions they could and that 
is the way our laws were made under which petroleum is 
produced, and while on the face of it, it could be argued 
that it was intended that these laws should be made in conh- 
formity with the laws governing all other forms of property, 
nevertheless, in the last analysis, oil or gas belongs to the 
man who can capture it, and this means that we have abso- 
lutely no control over our production and that we are the 
only business that does not have any control over its pro- 
duction. Our present system leads to vastly greater expen- 
ditures than are necessary. We fail’ to recover anything 
like the maximum oil from the sands. In many cases the 
gas pressure is quickly dissipated and large sums must be 
spent for pumping which would be almost entirely unneces- 
sary if the gas were conserved. In some cases, more gas is 
wasted than the entire value of the oil recovered. No other 
industry is required to work its men under such inconvenient 
and unpleasant conditions. Some man starts a wildcat well. 
If he strikes oil there is an army of people there the next 
day seeking leases, starting drilling operations and covering 
all of the other activities of a new oil field, and yet no pro- 
vision has been made for their care, comfort or health. The 
condition of most oil camps is both disgraceful and inhuman. 

Our inability to control our production gives rise to 90 
per cent of all the evils of which the industry and the public 
complain. We cannot change these conditions without 
changing our laws. I am not advocating more laws or a 
greater degree of government control, but simply the sub- 
stitution of good laws for bad laws. Laws based on our 
present knowledge after more than sixty years of opera- 
tion and not those based on the ignorance which prevailed 
when the business was new. 


Market Requirements for Oil 


For many years the market requirement for crude oil 
was fixed primarily by the amount of oil required for lamp 
oil, and practically everything else was a by-product to be 
sold for what it would bring. Then the demand for gasoline 
exceeded the demand for lamp oil and all other products, 
including lamp oil, became in turn mere by-products. Sev- 
eral years ago it was demonstrated that our heavy products 
could be converted into gasoline, and for at least three years 
it should have been apparent to every thinking man in the 
oil business that our markets would sooner or later be gov- 
erned by the price of our heavy products, for if these heavy 
products can be converted into gasoline, then gasoline must 
take the price of the heavy product plus the cost of convert- 
ing it into gasoline. 

In the early summer of 1923 I endeavored to convince 
the members of the executive committee of the American 
Petroleum Institute that we could stimulate our markets to 
an extent that would absorb all of the oil that we were then 
producing and secure a billion dollars more per year for 
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it. The figures that I presented were not a mere guess, but 
they were made up by me with the assistance of our indus- 
trial fuel organization which builds and sells industrial and 
domestic furnaces for the utilization of solid fuel, natural 
gas, artificial gas and industrial heating by means of elec- 
tricity. 

“Keeping Sales Ahead of Production” 


It was suggested by some of my associates that it would 
be desirable to make these figures public, and as I had been 
invited to address the convention of the American Petroleum 
Association at Atlantic City in September, I gave out these 
figures in a paper to that convention entitled “Keeping Sales 
Ahead of Production.” At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Petroleum Institute immediately after 
the convention in St. Louis I endeavored to secure an appro- 
priation for the work of the Utilization Committee of $100,000 
per year. In spite of every argument I could make I could 
not make my associates see the wisdom of appropriating 
$100,000 and they finally appropriated $25,000, largely, as one 
of them said, “as a personal compliment to me.” 

This country has endeavored for years to practically 
supply the world’s needs for oil cheaper than it could be 
supplied from any other source. The interests of the indus- 
try and the interests of the public are identical. We must 
raise the price of oil and prevent the exhaustion of our 
American pools by supplementing our domestic supply with 
foreign oil. This will result if we adopt rational laws in 
conformity to laws relating to other mineral resources and 
then operate our oil deposits under sane methods that make 
for conservation and maximum yields which are not now 
possible under our existing laws. 

It is absolutely necessary to create new markets for oil 
collectively rather than depend upon any individual company. 
One branch of the cement business alone expended during 
1922 $5,000,000 collectively for the betterment of their busi- 
ness. Figuratively speaking, the oil business did not spend 
a single penny. The cement business is a small industry 
compared with our industry. Perhaps the cement men are 
crazy and don’t know what they are doing, but they have 
been spending money collectively for the good of their indus- 
try for a good many years and they would hardly continue 
to do so if it did not pay them to do so. 


A Programme for Stabilizing the Industry 


This is the programme I now recommend: 

That we make such changes in the basic methods of 
producing crude oil that the raw product will not have 
to be forced upon the market in excess of what the 
market can absorb. 

That we stimulate every oil company to develop as 
far as possible the utilization of oil, and to secure the 
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widest possible application for every use which is 

developed. 

That we give support, encouragement and assistance 
to inventors and manufacturers of oil burning apparatus. 

That the industry as a whole shall cooperate to de- 
velop such uses for oil as the individual companies for 
competitive reasons are not warranted in doing. 

I should have included in this program a recommenda- 
tion. Our storage systems have been largely dictated by 
the general tendency of haste and we have had so many dis-~ 
astrous fires that the prohibition placed upon us by the 
government authorities and the insurance companies makes 
the storage of oil exceedingly expensive. The average tank 
farm uses such small tanks and places them so far apart 
that they have a comprehensive plan of storage of oil above 
ground and the creation of free markets for dealing in this 
oil. The place to store oil is not in overhead tanks, but in 
its natural ground reservoirs. However, a great improve- 
ment can be made in our engineering methods in the storage 
of oil and we could take immediate steps to create over 
ground oil storage to the great benefit of the oil industry. 

We have now had an uninterrupted over-production of 
oil for four years. Of course it cannot keep up forever, but 
even if I were sure tomorrow that conditions would right 
themselves from the present situation I would not be willing 
to allow the business to be based on a mere matter of chance 
if I could change it. When overproduction ceases we may 
immediately face a more serious condition of not having 
sufficient American oil to support our investments or to 
amortize them. 

One word about the overproduction of oil. Don’t let 
us fool ourselves on that. Our overproduction cannot be 
measured by excess of production over consumption. Before 
we can have a satisfactory price structure we must not simply 
find a market for the oil which is now going into storage, but 
we must find a market for this oil for superior uses and where 
the price will yield not only all our costs but a fair profit as 
well and then we must find similar markets at similar prices 
for all of the oil that is now being used for inferior purposes 
and by this I mean for purposes which cannot afford to pay 
substantially more than for coal. More than 50 per cent of 
all the oil consumed is used for fuel purposes. A large part 
of this is just as much overproduction as the oil which now 
goes into storage. I doubt if anybody knows how much of 


this must be resold for other purposes before we can hope 
to establish a compensatory price structure. 

There was no justification for an increase in the price of 
crude oil either last year or the year before and there can be 
no justification for it this year or at least not for several 
months. 
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RAPID TRANSIT; URBAN AND INTERURBAN 


By BRITTON I. BUDD 
President Chicago Rapid Transit Company; North Shore & Milwaukee 


Railroad Company; Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
NE of the serious problems which today confront 
those engaged in the transportation business is sup- 
plying rapid transit to the ever-increasing numbers 

who overflow the corporate limits of our large cities and 
make their homes in suburban districts within a radius of 
25 miles or even 50 miles from the centers of population. 

The extent of this traffic is not generally appreciated. 
Every large city has its own problems in the matter of 
supplying transportation service to those living within its 
corporate limits, so that comparatively little thought is 
bestowed upon those living outside its confines. 

To such an extent is this true that some cities actually 
seek to retard the daily inward and outward flow of traffic 
to suburban territory, overlooking or ignoring the fact that 
such traffic is a vital factor in the business and commercial 
life of a large city. 

This suburban and interurban traffic in and out of Chi- 
cago amounts to a total of approximately 120,000,000 pas- 
sengers a year, of whom about 50,000,000 are carried by 
electric railroads and about 70,000,000 in the suburban service 
of the steam railroads. 

Large as this traffic now is, important as it is in the 
life of the city, it could be made vastly greater were the 
transportation lines properly co-ordinated and the suburban 
business fully developed. 


City, Development Follows Good Transportation 


A glance at a map of the Chicago district will show 
how this development follows the transportation lines. It 
will show that communities which have rapid transit service 
to the heart of the city are growing by leaps and bounds, 
while those suburbs which do not have such service are 
standing still. 

Of six interurban lines operating in the Chicago district, 
only two, the North Shore Line and the Chicago, Aurora 
and Elgin, have direct entrance to the heart of the city 
over the lines of the Chicago Rapid Transit Company. The 
map shows an almost continuous city along these lines for 
a distance of 25 miles. In fact, on the North Shore Line 
the various suburban municipalities stretch in an unbroken 
line from the city limits of Chicago to Waukegan, a distance 
of 35 miles. 

Similar development may be seen along the line of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, whose fast and frequent suburban 
service furnishes direct ingress to the heart of the city. No 
such development can be seen along the interurban lines 
which stop at the city limits and whose passengers must 
depend on the slower local transportation lines to complete 
their journey. 

Four of the branches of the Chicago Rapid Transit Com- 
pany serve communities outside of the city limits. These 
branches are the main line of the Northwestern Elevated, 
serving Evanston and Wilmette; the Lake street line, serv- 
ing Oak Park and a section of Forest Park; the Garfield 
Park branch of the Metropolitan, serving south Oak Park 
and Forest Park, and the Douglas Park branch’ serving 
Cicero and a part of Berwyn. 

Of the total passengers carried on these branches an 
average of about 23 per cent is made up of those traveling 
beyond the city limits. The proportion runs from 13 per 
cent on the Evanston line to 50 per cent on the Douglas Park 
branch and totals approximately 24,000,000 passengers a 
year. 

Census figures show that the population in the suburbs 
which have rapid transit service is growing much more 
rapidly than in communities which do not have such trans- 
portation facilities, and the population in the suburbs is 
increasing more rapidly than in the city itself. 

Importance of Suburbs to Great Cities 

Most of the large cities of the world recognize the 
importance of their suburbs and encourage their develop- 
ment by supplying them with rapid transit service. This is 
notably true in London and Paris and to a lesser extent in 
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New York. A free flow of trafic between a city and its 
suburbs is of the utmost importance. Indeed, the commerce 
and industry of a city cannot grow unless it has its resi- 
dential suburbs and fast transportation service between them 
and its stores and factories. It is essential to the life and 
growth of a city. that it be easy of access. 

The city of Indianapolis furnishes a good illustration of 
the benefit to a city of interurban transportation. Before 
the development of that city as a center of interurban trans- 
portation, fewer than 250,000 people a year entered its limits 
over electric lines: Last year more than 8,000,000 persons 
traveled to Indianapolis by interurban railways, spending 
their money in its stores and places of business. 

Chicago with its many natural advantages is destined 
to become the greatest city on this continent. Steps should 
be taken at once to develop and improve the means of trans- 
portation between the city and its vast hinterland. The way 
is being opened through the electrification of steam railroad 
terminals in the city. The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
railway electrified its Evanston division in 1908, since which 
time its passenger business has been handled by the Chi- 
cago Rapid Transit Company and the North Shore Line and 
more recently-its freight business on the same division 
between Montrose avenue and Evanston. 

The Illinois Central is now taking steps to electrify its 
terminal, making possible the joint use of its facilities with 
those of the Rapid Transit Company. It is only a question 
of a few years when other steam railroads will electrify 
within the city limits. With proper co-ordination the subur- 
ban business now handled by the steam railroads could be 
diverted onto the lines of the Rapid Transit Company out- 
side the congested area of the city, thus relieving the tracks 
and terminals of the steam railroads for through traffic. 


Connecting Steam With Rapid Transit Lines 


Physical connections between the steam railroads and 
the Rapid Transit Lines could easily be made at many points 
outside the city’s congested area. Through this co-ordination 
of facilities the steam railroads could continue to serve the 
outlying suburban communities, and trains on entering the 
city would be run over the Rapid Transit lines to the busi- 
ness district and to all parts of the metropolitan area, as in 
the city of London. 

The above is based, of course, on the assumption that 
the present Rapid Transit Lines are extended to various 
parts of the area not now served by them; that express 
tracks are provided, and generally, that an intelligent, 
aggressive and up-and-doing atmosphere surrounds trans- 
portation progress, The miasma of politics bids fair to 
continue, however, for another cycle of “blah” instead of 
work. 


ACQUAINTING THE PUBLIC BY ADVERTISEMENT 


The Illinois Traction System operating 556 miles of 
interurban electric railway stretching from Peoria and 
Springfield, Illinois, to St. Louis, with branch lines reaching 
many other places, has begun a series of advertisements run- 
ning in the smaller daily and weekly newspapers directly on 
its lines which is intended to acquaint the people of those 
communities with the facts concerning this great interurban 
system, so as to create a better understanding of the services 
rendered by the lines, and the value of the electric railway 
to the territory served. 

In a number of magazines reaching shippers it is using 
full page advertisements pointing out the advantages of ship- 
ping by traction. The Illinois Traction System has its own 
bridge over the Mississippi at St. Louis, and a fine terminal 
in the heart of the business district. It was a pioneer in 
giving sleeping and parlor car service in its territory. Its 
freight and express service are unexcelled. Traveling men 
find the sleeping car service invaluable, and manufacturers 
and merchants get freight service that is on a par with rail- 
road express service. 

Always a progressive road, the Illinois Traction System 
believes in talking direct to the people, and the advertise- 
ments deal briefly but effectively with matters that are of 
interest to the car riders and the company. 
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A GOOD RAILROAD 
~ OFFERS 
A GOOD INVESTMENT 


The Chicago North Shore and Milwaukee Railroad, com- 
monly known as the North Shore Line, is a high-speed electric 
railroad which operates from the heart of Chicago to the heart 
of Milwaukee. Its phenomenal growth in the last few years 
has been the wonder of the entire electric railway industry. 


When the property was brought under “Insull Manage- 
ment” in 1916, the gross revenue for that year was $1,157,191. 
There has been a steady increase year after year. For the 
twelve months ended August 31, 1924, the gross revenue was 
$6,188,825, more than five times that of 1916. In the same 
period a freight and merchandise despatch service has been 
developed which will produce a revenue in 1924 of upwards 
of $1,200,000. 


The company is conservatively capitalized. With a prop- 
erty value in excess of $28.000,000, its total bonded indebted- 
ness is only $11,000,000. Its funded debt and capital stock 
total less than the appraised value of the property. Its road- 
bed is in excellent condition and its equipment the most 
modern in design. In 1923 the North Shore Line in competi- 
tion with electric railroads in all parts of the United States 
won the Charles A. Coffin gold medal and prize award for 
having made the most signal contribution toward the advance- 
ment of the electric railway industry. 


The North Shore Line is now selling through its employes 
on the customer-ownership plan an issue of $1,000,000 of 7% 
Cumulative Prior Lien stock. This stock has an equity of 
about. $600 of actual property value behind each $100 share. 
The net income available for dividends is nearly four times the 
dividend requirements on this issue. Dividends are payable 
quarterly on the first days of January, April, July and October. 


The Prior Lien stock is being sold at par, cash, or on a 
monthly payment plan of $10 per share with subscription and 
$10 a share per month for the next nine months. Interest at 
the rate of 7% is allowed on partial payments. 


Full information regarding this stock may be obtained 
through the Utility Securities Company or direct from 


Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad 


72 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


December 27, 1924 


FUTURE OF ELECTRIC RAILWAY UP TO THE 
PEOPLE 
By B. C. COBB 
Vice President, Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co., New York 

HE life or death of the electric railway is clearly up to 
VP the people themselves. If a community really wants 

electric railway service it will have it, but to do so, 
it must pay for it either by a proper fare to a privately oper- 
ated company or by including the cost in the tax bill under 
municipal operation. 

I am not going to discuss here the arguments of pri- 
vately owned and operated utilities versus those owned and 
operated by muncipalities. If I did I might be called a 
partisan. I do know, however, that one cannot get some- 
thing for nothing or long continue to get without giving. 
These are homely expressions on which some of our political 
friends may well ponder. Motor busses cannot supplant 
the electric railway in towns of any size. They can, how- 
ever, be used in conjunction with and supplementary to the 
railway service, not only as feeders but by the establishment 
of new lines into new territory and by replacing unprofitable 
lines at times of new street construction. 

Proper governmental regulation should include not only 
adequate rates of charge but also adequate service rendered. 
It should see that unfair competition is done away with, and 
that one of the greatest evils now existing in our city streets 
should be corrected—I mean parking of automobiles along 
the curb. Our streets were built for and meant to take care 
of traffic, not for storeyards, and yet many of our city law- 
makers and authorities and even our merchants are afraid to 
act for fear of criticism on the one hand and on the other 
loss of business. What we need is a little courage and a 
little introspection. If proper laws are passed and enforced 
regulating or rather stopping this abuse of public property 
there will be in the end very little criticism of the authori- 
ties, no doubt increased business for the merchants, unques- 
tionable savings for the taxpayer because of lack of necessity 
of widening streets, and surely increased patronage for the 
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railway lines, with savings for the automobile owner in 
getting just as good a ride but at a cheaper rate. 

In 1923 the electric railways carried 
16,000,000,000 passengers, or between 600,000,000 and 700,- 
000,000 more passengers than in 1922, the then high water 


True, the larger portion of this gain 


approximately 


mark of the industry. 
was made in the big centers of population like New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Baltimore and Boston—still 
at the same time increases were shown in the medium and 
smaller sized cities. This really is a wonderful record when 
we consider the tremendous automobile competition, and is 
significant in proving that electric railway service is some- 
thing we are not yet ready to throw away. 

That the electric railways have been in a transitory con- 
dition during the past ten years is a question I think no one 
will argue. Prior to 1914 electric railway securities were 
more sought after than any other form of public utility 
security except perhaps steam railroad securities. Up to 
that time, with few exceptions, electric railways had con- 
tinued year after year to show constant and consistent gains 
in number of passengers carried, and net earnings applica- 
ble to fixed charges and dividends were ever in the ascend- 
ant. Many investment bankers and investors themselves 
who now shrug their shoulders and turn away when electric 
railways are mentioned, at that time did the same thing 
when gas and electric light and power securities were placed 
upon the counter. I am not saying that their judgment in 
many instances is not good, but I do say we must not let 
our fears get the better of our wisdom, and we should not 
condemn all because some have failed to pass muster. 

There are today many bargains to be obtained in trac- 
tion securities if one will take the time to look for them. 
An industry which is indispensable must succeed, and suc- 
cess is the foundation stone of our investments. 

Gas and electric light and power securities, of all public 
utility securities, at present hold a commanding place in the 
investment public’s eye. And rightly—for the service rendered 
by these two giants of the public utility family (water alone 
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not counted) is perhaps the most necessary of all the service 
rendered by public utility companies.’ We must have light— 
we must have power—we must have fuel. ‘Gas securities 
until 1905 perhaps were in the lead—this because the gas in- 
dustry was of greater age. It had long been established as 
a necessary part of our daily life, and its management gen- 
erally for the period of 15 years prior to 1905 had been pro- 
gressive, intelligent and ever ready to serve the people’s 
needs. Gas during those years became just as necessary for 
fuel as it had been necessary previouly for light. Most of 
the gas companies had been prosperous and regular payers 
of interest and dividends on bonds and stock. This because 
of the demand for service and the fact that prices for labor 
and materials fluctuated little during the period, and also— 
and an important point—because the margin between the 
selling price and the cost of producing and marketing was 
commensurate with the service rendered. 

The fact that gas securities have during the past 20 
years of transition somewhat lost the lead to those issued 
by electric light and power companies does not in any way 
mean that they have been crowded off the boards. They 
still are inviting and safe for the investor’s money. 

While the lighting field of gas companies has largely 
been taken over by the electric companies, their sales for 
other purposes—fuel for cooking and for the industries— 
have increased enormously. In addition to all this, the ad- 
vancement of the art—improvement in manufacturing meth- 
ods—has been more rapid in the past 10 years than in any 
20-year period prior thereto. 

Since 1905 the growth of the electric light and power 
companies has been phenomenal. Not only has this growth 
been in the lighting field, but in the power and industrial 
field as well, and it is altogether likely that the record for 
the next ten years will be equally astounding, for those who 
think they know and prognosticate say that the development 
of the industry has only just begun. Fifteen years ago it 
was hard work for an industrial salesman of a power com- 
pany to crowd out an isolated plant. If not always laughed 
at when attempting te prove the benefits of central station 
power he was often greeted by merciless interrogation and 
thinly veiled expressions of disbelief. Today the difficulty is to 
take care of those who without invitation would come on the 
lines. Here again we have transition and an illustration of 
what centralized control under proper and economic man- 
agement can do. 

Generally speaking, the securities, both bonds and stocks, 
of power and light companies are today safer for an in- 
vestor’s money than any other security except government 
bonds and bonds issued by states and municipalities. I do 
not mean by this that anyone with money to invest can 
throw it down and say without thinking “give me 100 shares 
of that or 100 shares of this.” A wise investor will carefully 
pick his securities just the same as anyone with prudence will 
carefully inspect the wares he would take home. There are 
reasons why this is so and very simple reasons, too. In the 
first place, the development of the electric power and light 
business, of all the public utility business, was the last one 
in the field and it has therefore had the opportunity of profit- 
ing by the mistakes of its older brothers. There has not 
been expansion into unprofitable fields, a mistaken policy 
which caused embarrassment to many traction companies. 
Studious and learned men have advanced the art at a tre- 
mendous pace by introducing improved methods of genera- 
tion and transmission. Wasteful and destroying competition 
has not been so keen because the people have come to un- 
derstand that under governmental regulation it is a mistake 
and unnecessary in order to procure lower rates. Rates of 
charge made for service by power and light companies have 
decreased in the last 20 years. to a very marked extent, not- 
withstanding. tremendously increased costs of almost every- 
thing entering into the production and marketing of electric 
current. 

And last, but not least, is Customer Ownership—a bul- 
wark against Socialism and’a very helpful friend in many 
other ways. 


HOLDING COMPANY ACHIEVEMENTS IN 1924- 


By MARTIN J. INSULL 
President Middle West Utilities Company 


HE past year’s performance of business has seen the 
hier: company play a more prominent than ever 

role. Institutionally, the holding company’s greatest 
advancement came through increased public understanding. 

In the utility field, the administrative benefits of hold- 
ing companies became emphasized in the public mind 
through the industry’s successful operating and expansion 
record, and investors—from the largest down to the one 
share holders—have become generally familiar with hold- 
ing, or investment, company fundamentals. They know 
that a cardinal principle of a safe investment is diversifi- 
cation. They have been urged by their bankers and bro- 
kers to buy securities of different companies for this fea- 
ture. But the knowledge has dawned that one share of 
stock in a holding company is in itself tremendously diver- 
sified, for the one hundred dollar investment is spread all 
over the subsidiary properties, some of which operate in 
as many as a third of the states of the Union. Then, too, 
they have learned the important and necessary part hold- 
ing companies play in the correct financing of their sub- 
sidiary groups, they have seen the pyramiding advantages 
of broad, general policies applied to a number of operating 
properties, they have realized that a group of utility com- 
panies, equipped with first class executives controlling capa- 
ble organizations independently, working their companies 
as local entities to the benefit of themselves, but assisted 
and directed, where necessary, by the engineers, statisti- 
cians, new business experts, merchandisers, financial ex- 
perts, and the legal, publicity and public educational de- 
partments of the holding company, was the method—and 
the only possible method—of making economically practical 
the plan of bringing to the smaller towns, hamlets and 
rural districts the same class of electric service that is sup- 
plied to the larger cities. 

This understanding, old to the utility industry’s prin- 
cipals and their associates, is new to the public. It is the 
story that holding companies have been telling for years, 
but it is a story that is only now beginning to be com- 
prehended by the rank and file of people. The great strides 
made in getting that story home in 1924 can be fairly and 
accurately gauged by the enhanced popularity of holding 
company securities. The money that holding companies 
were forced to ask for in other years is now offered. And 
by that test, it may be said that the holding company has 
definitely come into its own. 

Analyzed, it would appear that the investor, instead of 
considering the holding company as some intangible thing - 
—some fourth dimension—has begun to see it in accurate 
light; that is, as another investor. To be sure, the holding 
company is a very large investor, but its position is the 
same as that of any other stockholder, and the individual 
with so many hundreds or so many thousands of dollars 
to put to work productively is fast evidencing a willingness 
to trust the judgment and the investment discrimination of 
a company with so many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to put to work productively. The holding company be- 
comes to the individual investor in it, then, a definite, care- 
ful personality to go along with in financial matters. Be- 
cause it is the most responsible stockholder, the holding 
company naturally has the largest interest in seeing that 
the properties in which it and the individual investor are 
financially concerned function properly, expand intelli- 
gently and serve adequately. And the individual investor, 
knowing this, has finally come to look upon the holding 
company, by and large, as a strong, sound, helpful and 
altogether satisfactory institution. 

The public utility holding company has, of course, been 
aided in arriving at this state of public understanding by 
the tendency toward the large concentration of capital in 
other businesses. The obvious advantages of the holding 
company principle are matters of general knowledge, though 
public utility holding companies have been foremost in pro- 
moting the necessary public education. They have made 
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the reinforced credit of subsidiaries, the elimination of ex- 
pensive duplication in work, the economies of mass _pur- 
chasing power and ‘the myriad other benefits of holding 
company organization household by-words in the smallest 
village where the least subsidiary operates. They have won 
the same full measure of credit for the great developments 
in the electric light and power field from the farmer in his 
electric lighted home miles away from any community, any 
railroad, that they have won from the secretary of com- 
merce in Washington. In short, they have won the friend- 
ship, the confidence and the appreciation of a big majority 
of the American people, and I consider the educational 
accomplishments achieved in 1924, which contributed gen- 
erously toward bringing this condition about, one of the 
finest chapters in the past year’s history of public utility 
holding companies. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER SECURITIES 
By BROADUS J. CLARKE, 
Vice-President, R. E. Wilsey & Co. 

T IS almost universally conceded that public utility bonds, 
particularly those of electric light and power companies, 
possess features that make 'them worthy of the considera- 
tion of investors because they combine the elements essential 
to conservative investment, namely, security, regularity of 

income, attractive yields and marketability. 

It is indeed a source of gratification to those of us who 
have for many years steadily advised our clients to purchase 
the securities of high grade electric light and power com- 
panies, even during the strenuous war period, to see how 
universally popular they have become in recent years both 
among investment houses as well as individual investors. 

In years past it frequently required a great deal of edu- 
cational work on the part of. the investment dealers and a 
great deal of high pressure salesmanship on the part of the 
investment salesman to convince their clients of the real 
excellence of these securities.‘ It is now largely a matter of 
finding the prospective purchaser with money to invest and 
simmers down to a case of locating free money available for 
investment, because the purchase of electric light and power 
securities is already practically determined upon in the in- 
vestor’s mind before he is approached by the bond salesman. 

This, of course, is due to several causes, such as the 
ability of the customer to see for himself that the business 
and service rendered by Electric Light and Power Compa- 
nies is absolutely essential in the daily life of any commu- 
nity. This gives them a stability of earning which is often 
lacking in industries selling luxuries or products the demand 
for which is seasonable. They are practically unaffected by 
periods of business depression. 


Factors That Make Bonds Strong 


Coupled with this, as an equally strong feature, is the 
fact that they enjoy a monopoly in practically every com- 
munity, thus eliminating competition. Furthermore, this 
business is practically on a cash basis. If bills are not paid, 
the service is discontinued. We are all aware that electricity 
and gas are two commodities that the average person must 
and will have. The very fact that possible loss through bad 
debt is thus reduced to a minimum, and money is not tied 
up for long periods, is an exceptional advantage and gives 
added strength to their securities. 

These companies are again fortunate in not having to 
carry large surplus stocks of merchandise, and thus do not 
have heavy inventories which might be subject to depreci- 
ation in value. Their product—electricity—is manufactured 
only as needed and is sold direct to the consumer. More- 
over, the industry is not one which has reached its final 
development, nor will it ever do so as long as America con- 
tinues to prosper and develop’ as she has in the past. 

The interests of public utility securities holders are safe- 
‘guarded by state laws and regulations. There are careful 
‘restrictions built up around the ‘issuance of these securities. 
Rates and service rendered are also subject to state super- 
vision and to retain their franchises the companies must 
give satisfaction. On the other hand, the approval of the 
Pupblic Utility Commissions makes them certain of receiv- 


ing whatever rates are granted them. Thus both the com- 
panies and the public receive fair treatment. This certainty 
of income causes the investor to count on receiving his 
interest with regularity and enables the company to refund 
all bonds and pay the principal and interest as they mature. 

In addition to all this there has been, and rightly so, a 
large amount of publicity in the majority of newspapers, 
magazines and investment service periodicals regarding the 
remarkable development of this industry, included in which, 
of course, is the very well thought out advertising campaigns 
issued by many of the leading investment houses. 

The story of the expansion of the Electric Light and 
Power industry of today is one of the most romantic and 
fascinating in American industrial history. The day of the 
small company serving one community in a more or less hap- 
hazard way has passed and in its place has come the depend- 
able night and day service rendered by the large company 
or group of companies combined into one large system under 
the efficient management of successful men of broad vision. 
The vastness of the industry and the volume of business 
done is indicated by the gigantic sum of $5,800,000,000 in- 
vested in Electric Light and Power plants in this country. 
This is over one-third more than the investment in the iron . 
and steel industry and four times as much as the meat- 
packing industry and three times that of the automobile 
industry. 

Customers to the number of 13,356,000 paid an aggre- 
gate sum of $1,300,000,000 for the use of electrical current 
in 1923 and this number is increasing at the rate of 1,150,000 
yearly. 

Cooperation and Harmony Now Rules 

The Electric Light and Power industry is occupying a 
unique and serviceable field. It is furnishing one of the ele- 
ments most essential to the nation’s progress, namely, that 
of cheap power without which national growth and individ- 
ual prosperity would be greatly handicapped. In other words, 
it is helping to do the nation’s work and contributing toward 
making the United States more efficient and a better place 
to live in, and toward helping to keep our country increas- 
ingly in her position of world-wide leadership. 

An evidence of the fine feeling of friendliness and co- 
operation existing between the companies of today and the 
public is the widespread ownership of the companies’ securi- 
ties by customers. It is estimated that in excess of 2,000,000 
people in this country own securities of Electric Light and 
Power Companies. Thus the investor shares in the profits 
of the business while the companies benefit from this support. 

In my opinion it is indeed fortunate that the investing 
public has become so favorably impressed with the desir- 
ability of Electric Light and Power Securities, because it 
helps just to that extent to keep the public from purchasing 
so-called questionable securities of promotional schemes. 
Nowadays it is a comparatively easy matter for an investor 
to find a really worth while place to employ his funds and 
I believe that particularly fortunate are those who have be- 
come convinced of the excellence of this type of security. 

It is my feeling that in selling a bond or even a par- 
ticularly good preferred stock of an Electric Light and 
Power Company, the purchaser has made a safe and sub- 
stantial investment, and I am convinced that he has reduced 
the possibility of loss of principal or interest during the life 
time of that investment to a minimum and at the same time 
he has assured himself of good marketability should he wish 
to dispose of his holdings. That in itself is a service to 
him which reacts most favorably upon him because we know 
that of all worries, financial worries are the most disastrous 
in their effects. Being freed from the likelihood of trouble 
when holding such securities, he is able to become just that 
much more efficient in his own business or profession and 
thereby be a better citizen and more physically and mentally 
efficient to carry on his work in the world. 

Certainly to be able to sell such securities has a corre- 
spondingly happy and beneficial effect upon the salesman, 
helping him sincerely to believe that he is rendering a real 
service to his day and generation, in addition to the mere 
fact that he is doing well and becoming successful in his 
own business. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES FOR SOUND INVESTMENT 


By J. R. DIEUAIDE 
Of Henry L. Doherty & Co,, New York 


UBLIC UTILITY securities are now generally ac- 
P ecrsca as one of the most desirable fields for invest- 

ment. There are many outstanding reasons why this 
type of security is favored by all classes of investors. 

First of all, public utility companies represent a con- 
cededly stable, steadily profitable, and continually expand- 
ing industry, because of the necessity for the service ren- 
dered, which must be ever ready to meet the increasing 
demands of growing populations. 

Next, the public utility companies are subject to va- 
rious regulations by state public service commissions, which 
maintain a standard of fair treatment for both the utility 
customer and investor. 

Public utility business is practically on a cash basis. In 
fact, in many cases, charges for service rendered are col- 
lected in advance, as in the case of telephone companies. It 
charges are not collected in advance in this industry, they 
are payable at short intervals, as in the case of gas and elec- 
tric light, heat and power services. 


Inventory Hazards Eliminated 


Again, stocks on hand or inventories, such as have 
brought about the downfall of many a commercial enter- 
prise, are practically unknown in the public utility industry, 
excepting fixtures and generating and operating equipment. 
To be able to operate without large inventories means inde- 
pendence from market disturbances and fluctuations. 

Public utility companies can reasonably be expected 
to automatically develop with the growth of populations 
in cities and communities. 

Statisticians will find striking evidence of the soundness 
of public utilities securities in the fact that from June, 1919, 
to June, 1921, in a steadily falling securities market, the 
Preferred stocks of 53 representative electric light and power 
companies declined an average of only $9.25 per share, 
as compared to the average decline (in the same period) 
of over $28 per share in the case of 100 of the foremost in- 
dustrial and railroad Preferred stocks. 


Rapid Expansion 


In a period of ten years, from 1910 to 1920, the amount 
of electric energy sold by electric light and power compa- 
nies increased over 350%—striking evidence of the rapid ex- 
pansion of this division of the public utility industry. 

Even more striking evidence of this wide expansion is 
found in the record of the public utility division of Cities 
Service Company, one of the greatest public service organi- 
zations in the world. Its subsidiaries sold over 990,000,000 
kilowatt hours of electricity in 1923, which is an increase of 
500% in nine years. Its subsidiaries sold in 1923 more than 
6,900,000,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas, an increase of 
350% in the same nine year period. 

Statistics show that approximately $16,000,000,000 is in- 
vested in the public utilities of the country—over four times 
as much as in the steel business; over eight times as much 
as in the automobile business, and over ten times as much as 
in the meat packing business. 

Present estimates indicate that more than $1,000,000,000 
is annually required by public utilities for expansion pur- 
poses. 

The Jast annual report of the New York Life Insurance 
Company shows that out of a bond investment fund of $44,- 
000,000 over $9,000,000 was allotted to public utility bonds, 
which were bought to yield a higher percentage than shown 
by any investment made with the balance of this fund. 


Safety Plus High Return 


Public utility securities, especially Preferred stocks, of- 
fer the most attractive field today for an investment com- 
bining the highest possible degree of safety with a maxi- 
mum high return on money invested. This is particularly 
true of Cities Service Company Preferred stock, which is at 
present yielding over 8%. This security is a Preferred is- 
sue of a holding company that operates 65 public utility sub- 
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sidiaries and 40 successful petroleum producing, transport- 
ing, refining and marketing subsidiaries. 

The diversity of this Company’s business is an added 
attraction for investors, because its important utility hold- 
ings serve to stabilize its profitable oil business; on the other 
hand the large earnings from its oil holdings tend to make 
greater profits under this combination than can possibly be 
made by public utility properties alone. 

The earnings of Cities Service Company’s public util- 
ity subsidiaries alone have always been more than sufficient 
to pay Preferred stock dividends. The large earnings of its 
petroleum properties are unnecessary for this purpose; in 
stead, such earnings serve as added protection for the Com- 
pany’s Preferred stockholders. 


Large, Steady Earnings 


During the last 13 years—ever since Cities Service Pre- 
ferred stock was first issued—the Company has paid all div- 
idend requirements, which amount to a total of $39,061,564. 
Net earnings for this period amount to $136,773,910, or over 
8 1/3 times as much as required for this purpose. 


THE FARM ELECTRIFICATION PROBLEM 


By CHARLES F. STUART 
Northern States Power Company 
T RED WING, Minnesota, recently, there was held 
Js a two-day conference, the results of which may 
constitute an important chapter in the history of 
American agriculture. 

Near Red Wing is located the first experimental rural 
electric line in the world, built by the Northern States 
Power Company and operated under the guidance of a State 
committee composed of representative farmers, educators 
and power company representatives, the actual experiments 
being in direct charge of the Agricultural College of the 
University of Minnesota. Considering that the Red Wing 
line is the first of a number of experimental lines being un- 
dertaken under similar auspices in various other states, all 
under the general supervision and endorsement of the com- 
mittee on relation of electricity to agriculture, it was en- 
tirely fitting that this conference, with its history-making po- 
tentialities, should have been held at Red Wing. 

Until recently, the farm line problem has been very 
much neglected. The farmer wanted electric service, but 
was unaware of the problems involved in carrying it to 
him. A few men in the agricultural colleges wanted to ex- 
periment with rural electrification, but lacked the necessary 
facilities. Manufacturers of electric equipment were in- 
clined to be content with the thought that they were pre- 
pared to supply motors when the farmers asked for them. 
Manufacturers of farm implements were somewhat indiffer- 
ent to what form of motive power was applied to drive their 
machinery. Central station companies, until recently, shied 
at the whole proposition because of unprofitable farm line 
investments in the past. 

This was a situation, however, which could not endure, 
and one after the other these various agencies began taking 
a serious interest in the farm line problem, with the result 
that they all came together around a table at Red Wing, 
where Professor E. A. Stewart, representing the Agricul- 
tural College of the University of Minnesota as director of 
the Red Wing experiment, made it perfectly clear that rural 
electrification is the problem of all five of these agencies, and 
that the best hope for a successful conclusion lies in har- 
monious, co-operative endeavor. 

Dr. E. A. White, director of the national committee on 
the relation of electricity to agriculture, declared that many 
other states are following the lead of Minnesota by con- 
structing experimental rural electric lines. 

Speaking for the farm implement and electric equipment 
manufacturers, H. J. Hirschheimer, president of the National 
Association of Farm Implement Manufacturers, said: “Both 
of our industries have long had an interest in this problem 
of rural electrification as it intimately involves the progress 
and development of the American farm, but not until now 
has there béen presented’so definite an opportunity to vis- 
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ualize the problems involved and make our interest an active 
one. We wish to report that while we cannot now speak for 
all firms engaged in our respective industries, you can rely 
on the active co-operation of all represented here. We have 
seen today that there are many problems which naturally 
fall solely to the manufacturers of electric equipment and 
manufacturers of farm implements. These problems we must 
work out together, and we give you assurance of our serious 
co-operation.” 

A great deal of attention was paid during the conference 
to the technical and mechanical problems involved in the ap- 
plication of electricity as motive power. After the confer- 
ence the visitors inspected the various farms on the trial 
line and all displayed an intense interest in the many com- 
forts and conveniences which electricity has brought to these 
homes. Besides the many uses to which electricity has been 
been applied in connection with farm chores, all the houses 
were found to be wired adequately with double and triple 
throw switches and efficient and attractive lighting fixtures. 
Washing machines and electric ranges were found in every 
home as well as electric ironing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
irons and most important of all, running water. There are 
kitchen sinks and bathrooms’ in all the homes on the Red 
Wing line. 

The best equipped ae homes ‘contain few conveniences 
that are not now to be found in this experimental rural com- 
munity. In two instances, the visitors were told by farmers 
that they had intended giving up farming until electricity 
came as a blessing into their lives. But it was generally 
agreed that while electricity had transformed the Red Wing 
community, the future possibilities for improvement are 
legion and toward this goal all hands and heads are working. 


GROWTH AND SATISFACTORY BALANCE SHEETS* 


By A. R. BONE 
General Commercial Superintendent,.Illinois Bell Telephone Company 


OW are telephone companies to continue to grow and 
H expand at a rate satisfactory to the public they serve 

and at the same time continue to produce balances of 
revenues over expenses which will be. satisfactory to the 
investors in the properties devoted to such public service? 

A great deal might be said at this point to prove that 
both objectives outlined in this question are necessary and 
must be attained; namely, we must expand, year after year, 
whether we really wish to or not, and we must therefore 
continue to produce balance sheets which will make possible 
a continuous inflow of new capital. But we can well admit 
these facts of our business and devote our time to answering 
how and when, rather than why, these two most important 
things should be done. 

The simplest answer to the question is merely that 
rates, which represent our only source of revenue, must be 
kept at a sufficiently high level. Such an answer, however, 
is but a platitude; it begs the question and leaves us, in 
every practical sense, as much in the air as ever. We can, 
admit that rates are controlling, but what we want to know 
is, how can we proceed from now on so as to insure the 
receipt of proper revenue promptly when needed and without 
losing the confidence and cordial cooperation of our sub- 
scribers, which we know to be essential to the real success 
of a modern public utility company? The answer to that, 
of course, is proper, persistent and perpetual publicity as 
to the facts of our business. 


Some Queries Raised by Patrons 


What are some of the facts, and especially the facts 
which are not obvious or even easily. understood by our 
patrons? Let us consider them from the viewpoint of the 
patrons to whom, let us assume, we have just. announced 
that a raise in our rates is necessary and will soon be put 
into effect. The so-called facts which they will raise for 
our consideration will probably be something as follows: 

1—The war, we admit justified your last increase, but 
it has long since been ended; commodity prices are gradually 


*An address before the Illinois Telephone Association Convention, 
Peoria, November 13, 1924. 
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decreasing; many prices atid rates are being lowered, not 
raised. 
2—Wages, we admit, Rast not: been ‘reduced and we 
don’t think they should be; but, if commodity prices are 
falling, certainly your costs as a whole must be falling and 
therefore there can be no justification for higher rates now. 

3—Some utility rates have been reduced instead of 
raised lately; and if one utility can make reductions they 
all should be able to do so, insofar as economic consider- 
ations are concerned. 

4—You haven’t suspended dividends yet so I guess you 
don’t need any more money in my town; not just yet. (This 
statement and the erroneous conclusion drawn from it will, 
of course, be most frequently used in territories where a com- 
pany is operating many exchanges). 

The list of “points” and “conclusions” drawn from them 
by the public we serve could be extended, but it is long 
enough to serve the purpose. Those enumerated show that 
we have a real publicity problem to meet and that we now 
have greater necessity than ever before for explaining the 
real facts of the telephone business and the true conclusions 
which they justify. Now what are some: of those facts, as 
seen by those familiar with the actual operation of a tele- 
phone company? In general, we will find that the facts are 
not altogether misstated by our patrons; they do not know 
all the facts, they do not know the whole story, and there- 
fore it is their conclusions which are incorrect. Our Pub- 
licity must be so planned and aimed as to convince them of 
this final and most important fact. 


Meeting the Facts Squarely 


As we know them to be true from our. experience and 
records, the current facts of our business may be stated as 
follows: 

1. Rates must cover the volume or amount of service 
supplied as well as the unit cost of such service. Every ex- 
change must grow; most of them have grown very rapidly 
during the past five years. Primarily, and regardless of cur- 
rent price levels, therefore, the average subscriber is being 
given a constantly increasing volume of service, in the form 
of longer average circuits or more messages per day, or 
both. This obviously will necessitate a gradual increase in 
average revenue per subscriber in a growing city, even at 
fixed unit costs. In a flat-rate exchange this can be met only 
by successive increases in basic rate schedules, or higher 
rates for apparently similar service classifications. The pub- 
lic fully recognizes this principle—it even demands its appli- 
cation—as applied to two exchanges of different size. All 
commissions and telephone companies do the same. We 
must merely explain that the same principle applies at dif- 
ferent periods in the life of any one growing city or ex- 
change. In other words, rates must not only be higher in 
a city like Peoria than in the town of Galena, but when 
either of them grows to twice present population and tele- 


phone development, present rates if now adequate would 


then without question be very inadequate. 

2. The big factor of daily or yearly cost of giving tel- 
ephone service is the pay roll. Most telephone companies 
have to use from 60 to 70 cents out of every dollar of revenue 
to meet this cost. In this respect the telephone business is 
different from any other utility business and the reason for 
this is the fact that our product consists chiefly of personal 
service—while other utilities furnish an impersonal service 
or commodity. Unless wage scales should be reduced mater- 


‘jally—and even our subscribers would hesitate to demand or 


desire this under present economic conditions—there is com- 
paratively little revenue left out of each dollar received, 
rom which a decrease in rate could possibly be made (as 
suggested by points 2 and 3 above) or from which the ac- 
tual increases in other expenses and annual costs can be 
paid without an increase in rate, or number of revenue dol- 
lars received. 


Commodity Prices Still Very High 


3. Commodity prices of most of the materials and parts 
making up a telephone plant (cables, pole lines, wire, ap- 
paratus, etc.) did reach a maximum in either 1920 or 1921,~ 
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although they are still from 70% to 100% higher than they 
were in 1914 when the great war started, and much higher 
than they were in 1918 when it ended. 

But—and this is the big fact which the public does not 
understand and which our publicity must emphasize and ex- 
plain more fully—the average cost and value of the plant in 
use per telephone has gone up every year since 1914; it is 
now higher than ever before; and it must continue to in- 
crease, rather than noticeably decrease, for some years to 
come; this being true even if unit prices of materials con- 
tinue to fall. However, they have risen slightly during the 
current year. 

This fact seems paradoxical to the public and probably 
will not at first be accepted as true since it is not true in 
connection with ordinary~retail or wholesale business with 
which they are more familiar. It is not true of a business 
having a relatively small fixed investment per customer and 
a quick turnover of goods bought and soon disposed of at 
current prices. But it is true of the telephone company, the 
railroads, and others having large and costly fixed plants. 
Your books and our books show it is a fact, and its math- 
ematical demonstration is an easy matter. 

During the war we all spent as little as possible on ard 
extensions and used our facilities as fully as possible. As a 
result (using our large Chicago exchange as an example) our 
average investment..per station increased only 8% up to 
1920 which was the year of peak commodity prices. But it 
has increased more rapidly each year since and now shows 
an increase of 27% over 1914. And to show that this is not 
peculiar to city conditions, our average for the entire Sub- 
urban Division, covering eight counties around Chicago, is 
now 26% above the figures for 1914; practically the same 
increase as in the case of Chicago. 

Of course, the explanation is that the commodity prices, 
while on the downward trend and noticeably less than three 
or four years ago, are still far higher than our present av- 
erage in use; and therefore any additions at present prices 
will still further raise the average until the two figures cross 
again, which, as indicated by the chart, will not occur for 
some time to come. 


Carrying Charges Have Increased 


The carrying charges of this increased investment as 
well as the increase in taxes, to which we have all been 
subjected, will have to be paid out of the 30 or 35 cents 
left of our revenue dollar—after wages are paid. With wages 
not reduced and other items increased this remainder is too 
small. 

Now as to our. Bit No. 4—“You haven’t suspended div- 
idends yet so I guess‘ you don’t need any more money in my 
town; not just yet.” It is not true that nothing should be 
done to equalize and adjust rates in one exchange until the 
company owning ‘that exchange is in financial straits. Such 
a plan is economically and financially unsound, which means 
in the case of a public utility, that it is against the best’ in- 
terests of the public served and to be served by that utility. 
As a-business proposition it is the same as though the man- 
agement of a department store paid no attention to each 
separate department but continued to sell shoes, or hardware, 
or hosiery, at a loss until the whole store was in financial 
trouble. Certainly we should have no difficulty in meeting 
such an argument in connection with any one situation which 
develops a local need for increased revenue based on the 
facts of its present financial standing. 


Value of Service Rendered 


The fact that the value of our service is still far above 
any price we have so far asked for it, or are likely to be 
required to ask for it, is the most comforting fact to our 
stockholders and to us as managers of their properties.. We 
owe it to the public, and to our professional selves, to pro- 
duce good service at the lowest adequate rates. But if the 
facts show that we need higher rates we need never fear 
that we cannot secure those rates due to their being above 
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value and therefore impracticable. 
facts and prove our case. 


We must only show our 
As a matter of fact there are a 
great many companies in the state that have had to reduce 
or pass dividends or pay them out of surplus set aside for 
deferred maintenance. These companies can look ahead to 
the time in the near future when under existing rates there 
will be no surplus and dividends will have to be suspended. 

In this connection let me quote from an opinion of 
Chairman Prendergast of the Public Service Commission of 
the State of New York, in a recent rate case: 


The provision of the statute regarding the pres- 
ervation of the property of the company does not 
refer to its preservation in a physical sense. It means 
the preservation of its property as a whole, or its 
corporate interests as a whole. The preservation of 
the property means that the company will be em- 
powered to make such charges for its services, as 
will enable it to carry on its business without the fear 
of financial embarrassment, make its plans uninter- 
ruptedly for the extension and improvement’ of its 
business, and preserve and maintain its credit. All 
of these considerations are subject to the company 
being allowed a fair rate of return. 

It must be remembered that the company can 
never recover losses that it may sustain in this way, 
and I hold that it is just as immoral to deprive a 
public utility of its just returns as it would be to 
knowingly permit a utility to charge a higher rate 
than that to which it was entitled, and in that way 
exact from the public tribute that it should not pay. 


Determining Rate to Be Paid for Service 


One more fact which we must not overlook nor fail to 
state on every occasion is the basic fact of all utility service, 


-that the service itself,—its quality, its adequacy, its depend- 


ability,—is the important thing in all places at all times. Such 
service must first be given and maintained. The rates for 
such service are then determined on a fair basis, but as an 
entirely secondary matter, to fully cover the cost for such 
good service. This is what the public really wants and we 
should recognize such real demand even through the smoke 
screens which are so often thrown up to cloud the real issue. 
Give the service, satisfy the demands of the public. Then 
calculate your costs, explain your situation by real and ef- 
fective publicity, and demand fair pay for the goods you de- 
liver—just as every other efficient and able merchant does 
if he continues in business and keeps pace with the town in 
which he operates. 

With a million and a half subscribers in the state al- 
ready and hundreds of thousands more who will require 
service within the near future, this is a difficult thing to 
do. But we’ll have to do it. Through Chambers of Com- 
merce, Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions Clubs, Women’s Clubs 
and other civic organizations, through Merchants Associa- 
tions, Church organizations and Employee group meetings 
we can get our message over if we have all of our own peo- 
ple—not only our’ Presidents and General Managers and 
Commercial representatives, but all the clerks and operators 
and repairmen, installers, linemen and all others—posted 
and interested and intelligently informed. 


Cooperators With the Public 


Then we can prove our case to all of our customers. if 
we use the right kind of simple statements of the truth of the 
situation confronting us. 

We need to be active ourselves in Chambers of Com- 
merce—not only in looking for help from the members in 
connection with our own problems but in a way to prove 
that we are cooperators in any sort of a proposition that is 
in the interest of the public and for the business good of the 
community. 

Then if we have the right sort of contacts it will not be 
hard for us to get the confidence of those whom we serve and 
with whom we work for the common good. 
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UTILITY DEVELOPMENT IN TERRITORY 
ADJACENT TO CHICAGO 


By CHARLES W. BRADLEY 
Vice-President, Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 


HE development of central station gas and electric 
Sli in the territory adjacent to Chicago has been 

considerably more rapid, of course, than in other parts 
of the State of Illinois. 

There are many reasons for this. The widening of the 
Chicago district, which, generally speaking, includes the area 
a few miles west from Lake Michigan between Wisconsin’s 
state line and Indiana’s, has been the underlying cause. The 
same is true in the growth of any district surrounding a 
great metropolitan center. 

In its southern portions, especially, this development has 
been largely industrial. Great factory districts have grown 
up south and southwest—Chicago Heights, Blue Island and 
Harvey. Mainly because of the excellent transportation 
facilities, large units of the steel industry were perhaps the 
original industrial settlers in this region, their presence 
encouraging other and smaller industries to make use of the 
many facilities available there. West from Chicago, also, 
the vacant land has been taken up for industrial purposes. 
Gradually spreading in that direction, Chicago’s manufac- 
turing district might now be said to include such centers 
outside the city limits as Clearing, Cicero and Summit. A 
third significant manufacturing colony is centering around 
Waukegan, 38 miles north of Chicago. 

It is thus apparent that the development of electric light, 
power and gas service in districts like these must exceed that 
in sparsely settled areas which are growing in resident and 
industrial population with less rapidity. 

The six thousand square miles adjacent to and surround- 
ing Chicago is served with gas and electricity by the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois. Inasmuch as both 
commodities are supplied, the figures on the growth of that 
company, its increase in customers and its progressive yearly 
improvement in plants and distributing equipment to antici- 
pate demands for service being made upon it, may be taken 
as typical of the growth in this particular area. 

The territory served by the Public Service Company has 
increased in population from approximately 590,000 in 1913 
to 752,851 in 1923. In 1913 the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois was serving a total of 67,881 customers 
of which 53,341 were electric and 9,340 were gas. In 1923 
this company served 252,981 customers of 158,604 
were electric and 87,197 were gas. 

Although records for the full year are not yet available, 
the first eleven months of 1924 show that there are 15.2 per 
cent more users of electricity and 9.9 per cent more users 
of gas in this district surrounding Chicago than there were 
in 1923. This has brought about an increase in the kilowatt 
hours of light and power sold by the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois of 11.2 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period of last year, and an increase of 14.7 per cent 
in cubic feet of retail gas sold for the same period. 

Indicating the tremendous growth and development of 
this area perhaps more sharply than anything else is the 
fact that 25 per cent of the gas users in the state outside 
of Chicago live in this area and are served by the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois. Proof of this state- 
ment may be readily seen when it is realized that whereas 
the Illinois Commerce Commission finds that for the entire 
state an average of 1 out of every 4.7 persons living in areas 
where gas is available is a purchaser of gas, in the area 
served by the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
1 out of every 3.3 persons is a customer. This also excludes 
the City of Chicago for the purpose of obtaining figures 
typical of the state as a whole. 

Not only is the saturation apparent in number of users, 
but also in use made of the gas utility. During the year 
1923 this area used on an average 36,800 cubic feet of gas 
per customer. This is 6,100 cubic feet or 19 per cent in 
excess of the average found by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission for the entire state excluding Chicago. 

The late Dr. Steinmetz called the Chicago district the 
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“greatest pool of power in the world.” By the term “Chi- 
cago district” he obviously included this well-concentrated 
district surrounding the city. It is an unquestionable fact 
that no one area in the world of the same size and general 
characteristics has more electrical energy available. 

The growth of industries and the corresponding resi- 
dential development of the area has thus been manifestly 
contingent upon the ever-increasing facilities offered by the 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois and other cen- 
tral station companies. And step by step through the years 
that have seen this unfolding into reality of almost unbe- 
lievable progress this organization has consistently kept pace, 
efficiently and economically supplying two essentials of mod- 
ern welfare—electricity and gas. 


SUPERPOWER DEVELOPMENT IN 
NORTHWESTERN INDIANA 


By E. FRANK GARDINER 
Calumet Power Company 


HE first step in the development of a superpower zone 
[To electrical energy in the northwestern section of Indi- 

ana has been taken during the past year. 

A superpower electric transmission line has been built 
in the Hammond-Calumet Gary district which makes that 
great industrial section an integral part of the Chicago power 
zone. This new line which has been completed and which 
will be placed in operation as soon as a substation at Aetna 
is completed, soon after the first of the year, will carry 
55,000 horsepower of electrical energy in the beginning, but 
has been built to carry an ultimate capacity of 150,000 horse- 
power. 

This superpower line will serve the great industrial dis- 
trict of Hammond, East Chicago and Indiana Harbor, and 
extends to East Gary, a distance of sixteen miles from its 
starting point at the Indiana-Illinois state line near Munster, 
where it is connected with similar lines built by the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company and the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois. 

This line has been built by the Calumet Power Com- 
pany of which Samuel Insull is President. The electrical 
distribution systems of the Northern Indiana Gas and Elec- 
tric Company and the Calumet Gas and Electric Company 
will be connected with this new transmission line at the 
substation being built at Aetna, thus assuring cities and 
industries served by those companies of an adequate and 
dependable supply of electricity at all times. 


What Construction of New Line Means 


The construction of this new line and its interconnection 
with existing distribution systems will make northern Indi- 
ana an important part of the superpower zone in and around 
Chicago, which was described by the late Charles P. Stein- 
metz, the electrical “wizard,” as “the greatest pool of power 
of the world.” Later it is proposed to extend this electric 
transmission line from Aetna to Michigan City, which will 
make the total length of the line forty miles. 

The line has been built on a private right of way one 
hundred and fifty feet in width, running eastward from the 
Indiana-Illinois state line, through the southern part of Ham- 
mond and Gary to a point north of Hobart, where it turns 
northeast, ending at Aetna at the northwest corner of East 
Gary, where the substation is being built. The line is car- 
ried on steel towers the entire distance. These towers vary 
in height from ninety-five to one hundred fifteen feet and 
are erected on concrete foundations. The line extends for 
several miles through the marsh which lines both sides of 
the Little Calumet river. 

This superpower line is connected directly with the Calu- 
met generating station of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany near the state line in South Chicago. An additional 
power supply will be received from the Joliet station of the 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois. The Calumet 
station has a capacity of 187,500 kilowatts or 250,000 horse- 
power. 

This new superpower development will be backed by 
the great power resources of the Commonwealth Edison 
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9,698 Stockholders 


in Northern Indiana Gas 
and Electric Company 


Interest in the securities of the Northern Indiana Gas 
and Electric Company is evidenced by the fact that 
the number of stockholders in the Company increased 


from 394 on October 13, 1923 to 9,698 on December 
15, 1924, a gain of 2,361 per cent in fourteen months. 


Management of this Company was 
assumed by Samuel Insull and asso- 
ciates late in the summer of 1923. 
Customers, employes and other inves- 
tors were then invited to become part- 
owners by purchasing the Company’s 
7 per cent Preferred Stock. 


The first quarterly dividend on the 
Preferred Stock was paid on October 
13, 1923 to 394 stockholders. One year 
later, the fifth regular quarterly divi- 
dend was paid on October 14, 1924 to 
8,677 stockholders, an increase of 
2,102 per cent in twelve months. 


The following tabulation shows how 
the number of stockholders increased: 


October 13, 1923 
January 14, 1924 
April 14, 1924 
July 14, 1924 
October 14, 1924 
December 15, 1924 


In addition, 4,204 investors are buying 
this Preferred Stock on the monthly 
savings plan. 


The Northern Indiana Gas and Electric 
Company serves as im'portant indus- 
trial territory in which are located steel 
plants, oil refineries, automobile manu- 
factories, and many other kinds of in- 
dustries. The industrial prominence of 


this territory has caused it to be called 
“The Workshop of America.” 


The Company serves such important 
industrial and residential communities 
as Hammond, East Chicago, Indiana 
Harbor, Whiting, Michigan City and 
Lafayette with electric light and power 
and gas. Gas service is supplied in 
Fort Wayne, South Bend, Logansport, 
Wabash, Peru, Crawfordsville, Leba- 


non and several other communities. 


The gross operating revenue of the 
Company has increased 147 per cent 
in the last seven years. 


Northern Indiana Gas and Electric eoiapany, 
Serving “The Workshop of cAmerica” 


An attractive illustrated booklet—‘‘The Workshop of America’’—describing the operations of this 
public service company and the great industrial territory it serves, will be sent you upon request. Address: 
Northern Indiana Gas and Electric Company, Department of Publicity, General Office, Hammond, Ind. 
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Company and other generating stations in the greater Chi- 
cago district which are practically operated as a single unit 
in the generation of power. The power resources of the 
Chicago district total over 1,000,000 kilowatts or 1,350,000 
horse-power, as all the generating stations in the Chicago 
district are interconnected in one great system. This is a 
power supply unequaled by any other interconnected group 
of generating stations or by any so-called superpower zone. 


Importance of Aetna Substation 


The substation at Aetna which will be owned and oper- 
ated by the Calumet Gas and Electric Company, will be the 
center of the superpower distribution system of the north- 
western corner of Indiana. Electrical energy received in 
this substation from the superpower line will be reduced 
in voltage and fed out over smaller transmission lines to 
the substations of the Calumet Gas and Electric Company 
and the Northern Indiana Gas and Electric Company, from 
which it will be distributed over the widespread distribu- 
tion systems of those companies. 

A 33,000 volt line of the Northern Indiana Gas and 
Electric Company will connect Hammond, East Chicago, 
Indiana Harbor and Whiting with the Aetna superpower sub- 
station. This line will also be connected with the East 
Chicago generating station of the Northern Indiana Gas 
and Electric Company. 

Another 33,000 volt line will connect the Aetna sub- 
station with the lines of the Northern Indiana Gas and 
Electric Company and the Calumet Gas and Electric Com- 
pany and the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
at the latter company’s Blue Island generating station. An- 
other 33,000 volt line will connect Michigan City with the 
Aetna substation, and a fourth one will connect the dis- 
tribution systems of Chesterton and Goodrum and other 
communities with this substation. . 

A new .33,000 volt line is just being completed by the 
Calumet Gas and Electric Company which will give Val- 
paraiso an additional source of supply from the Aetna 
superpower substation. Another 33,000 volt line will run 
from the substation to the new plant of the Gary Tube 
Company, which has contracted with the Calumet Gas and 
Electric Company for electrical energy for the operation 
of this new plant, which is a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation in Gary. ; 

This makes a total of six high tension transmission 
lines radiating from the Aetna superpower substation.- As 
these lines are built so that it will be possible to send 
electrical energy in either direction, the possibilities of in- 
terruption in service in any part of the territory served by 
the companies operating in the Calumet-Gary district will 
be reduced to a minimum. 


Planning for the Future 


All this work in northwestern Indiana constitutes but 
a first step in large scale superpower development in a 
section of the state that is expected to become, within the 
next thirty years, the center of the greatest industrial devel- 
opment in the middle west. This expectation is based upon 
the availability of sites for giant electric generating sta- 
tions, coupled with the natural advantages of the territory. 
That section of Indiana from‘the Illinois to the Michigan 
state line bordering on Lake Michigan is the natural loca- 
tion of the big electric generating stations of the future. 


It has the abundance of water, so essential for condensing © 


purposes in the operation of big generating stations, and 
nearness of the Indiana and Illinois coal fields, plus the 
geographic and transportation advantages that make for 
inevitable industrial growth. 


WHAT PUBLIC OWNERSHIP REALLY MEANS 
By EDWARD N. HURLEY* 

c ‘S" YOU are looking into State ownership? Do you 
know what it really means?” A French statesman 
whom I have known rather intimately for some 

years was talking. 

good deal about.” 

I had been telling him of the theories, more or less cur- 
rent in some parts of the United States, that the country 
would benefit through the public ownership of the railways, the 
public utilities, such as the electric light, gas, telephone and 
telegraph services, and some of the public resources, as iron, 
petroleum, and coal. My friend is neither an engineer nor a 
financier. He is, first of all, a politician—although if I were 
mentioning his name I should call him a statesman. He has 
held many public offices through many years. He has trav- 
eled the world over, and he knows political conditions in 
Europe the way a Chicago leader knows his district. He is 
neither a conservative nor a radical—he is for whatever pol- 
icy will get him into office and keep him there, although he 
is too clever a man to shift his policies overnight. All of 
which is to say that he is a politician with an eye keenly 
fixed on the main chance. His public opinions may or may 
not be what he believes—they are influenced by the political 
weather. But his private opinions I value _ very 
highly, for they are based on wide information and experi- 
ence. 

“If you study the theory of State ownership,” he con- 
tinued, “you will find it right, or at least not wrong. The 
Lord put the coal and the ore into the ground, and it does 
not seem quite right that a mere handful of citizens should 
own and profit from Nature’s bounty. Neither does it seem 
right for other small groups of citizens to control transpor- 
tation, communication, and other necessary services without 
which a nation is helpless. Of course, if you just carry this 
thought on a little, you will have Socialism, for food and 
clothing and shoes are even more necessary than our rail- 
roads. 


“It is something we in Europe know a 


War Makes Them Do It 


“A few moments ago you were talking about the com- 
parative efficiency of public and private operation. That 
is something which we over here do not bother much about. 
The State owns railways and other properties for exactly one 
reason. That reason is war. Before the Great War, there 
was not a country in Europe which would have bothered 
owning railways or anything else it did not have to own to 
carry on the business of government, were it not for war. 
Private individuals could not be expected to build railroads 
according to the plans of the various general staffs. The 
railroads were not expected to pay any more than the army 
or the navy were expected to pay. They were just a part of 
the war machine, and any social theory tacked on was just 
for public consumption. 

“The State owning railways, and so on, for war is very 
different from the State owning them in the public service. 
War control is not political. It was nota very good kind of 
control, but the roads were kept in order and the trains had 
to be run somewhere near schedule. The trouble now in 
Europe is that these’ war railroads-have slipped from mili- 
tary to political control. 

“T have not the slightest doubt that an autocracy could 
manage its business affairs just as well as any private corpo- 
ration. But the moment you get into democracy and the 
people with State jobs have votes, then they are going to 
vote, not .as citizens but as job holders, and the State will 
be run for the benefit of those who draw pay from it. That 
is the one big thing we have learned over here since the war. 


_We. would. vote for higher wages and less work—that is, 


for more food for the family and more time to spend with 
them. We would vote for the security of our jobs.” 
“Well, isn’t that just what private-owners do?” I asked. 
“I do not know much about the practice over here, but in 
the United States the railroads and the public utilities are 
on the defensive most of the time to see that bills are not 
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passed which would, in effect, take away their power to run 
their own property.” 


Money Talks in Europe Too 


“Yes,” he answered, “private interests have been very 
powerful in European legislation—much more powerful than 
ever they have been in the United States. Our newspapers 
have never had much to say about that, for many newspa- 
pers on the Continent are retained as though they were law- 
yers. There are limits beyond which a private corporation 
cannot go without causing an uprising, but when the public 
employees hold the balance of power they are free to do as 
they like until checked by the national bankruptcy. I figure 
that an office-holder represents three votes—his own and two 
which he can influence. If you get right down at the bot- 
tom of political affairs in Europe today, you will find that 
the deciding factors are vote and the influence of State 
employees. We all talk grandly about big matters of public 
policy and the men on the public payroll do not much care 
what we say, but the moment a prime minister says that he 
is going to lay violent hands upon the sacred payroll—then 
off goes his head. 

“The Poincaré government was entirely acceptable to 
the French people, but as the election came on, Poincaré 
made the unfortunate error of saying that he was going to 
reduce the expenses of government—which means cutting 
wages and jobs. And so Herriot, a Socialist, was elected, 
not because France has any Socialistic leanings, but be- 
cause the Socialists always promise more jobs, higher wages 
and full support for everyone. Suppose in the United States 
the government took over all the railways and what you 
call public utilities, about how many people, includins the 
present employees, would that put on the public payroll? 
Have you ever figured that out?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “taking all the steam and electric 
railroads, the electric light and gas systems, and the whole 
range of public utilities, together with the present govern- 
ment and state employees, we should have a payroll of 
roughly seven million. That is my estimate—no one knows 
the exact figures.” 

“That would mean then, counting each public employee 
as worth three votes, a bloc of twenty-one million voters, 
wouldn’t it? What would that do to your politics?” 

“There wouldn’t be any more politics,’ I answered. 

I spent a part of last summer looking into public own- 
ership abroad, not as a sociologist, nor as an economist, nor 
as a Statistician, but merely as a human being trying to find 
out what we might reasonably expect from public owner- 
ship in the United States. We run to foreign fashions. I 
notice in the newspapers that the clothing and hat people 
are offering to model the youth of the country after the 
Prince of Wales. We take our foreign fashions neat, with 
perhaps just a little water on the side. And it is quite the 
same with foreign political fashions. Public ownership is a 
foreign fashion. We have not accepted it and we are not 
likely to accept it, but at the same time nearly all of us, 
without knowing much about the subject, do have the notion 
somewhere in the back of our heads that the public services 
ought to be owned by the public, just as the post office is 
owned. Of course these services are really owned by the 
public, for the stocks of all the older corporations are now 
widely distributed. 

I am not without knowledge of railways and public util- 
ities. I used to be a locomotive engineer and am still a 
member of the Brotherhood; I am a director of a railway 
and of several public utility corporations, while my private 
business has to do with manufacturing and selling appli- 
ances which can be used only by consumers of electricity. 
If every home in the United States had cheap electrical 
power my business would be increased many times over. 
My personal interest, as well as my public interest, is on the 
side of cheap electricity and cheap transportation. If the 
stocks and bonds I own in railways and public utilities were 
bought from me by the Government at a fair price—and this 
is the procedure contemplated in nearly all the public-own- 
-ership schemes—and then the Government would take these 
properties, make the distribution of low-priced electricity uni- 
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versal, and lower the freight and passenger rates, I should 
come out a large winner. 


22 Employes to a German Mile 


I wanted to find out all about public ownership in a 
plain, practical way—to get on the ground and see for myself 
just what was going on. Here are some of the things I 
found—reduced to their elements. 

First, take our own railways as a basis of comparison. 
The public is not satisfied with our railway conditions—far 
from it. Neither are the railway stockholders nor execu- 
tives; neither are the employees. But at least our railroads 
are now paying their own way. We have now about six 
and a half employees per mile of road, and their average 
compensation is slightly more than sixteen hundred dollars 
a year. Remember those facts for comparison. 

Take the German railroads—which are now entirely a 
State affair. Under the Kaiser the roads were generally 
held to be overstaffed, but this was because of the war ar- 
rangements. They then had three-quarters of a million em- 
ployees. Now they have about a million—which is a reduc- 
tion of more than one hundred thousand from the high point 
since Germany became a republic. And this in spite of the 
fact that the freight mileage has fallen by about one-third 
and the passenger mileage almost by a half. The passenger 
tariffs have been considerably increased, while the freight 
tariffs are several hundred per cent up. Nevertheless the ex- 
penditures have been as high as triple the receipts. The em- 
ployees average twenty-two to the mile—which is out of all 
reason. And not one of them gets a living wage. 

The case of Germany is perhaps extraordinary, because 
of the depreciation of the currency, but one of the several 
reasons for the rapid depreciation of the currency has been 
the railways. The railway men are a political unit and every 
chancellor has simply had to grant their demands or else 
go out of office. The only way to meet the wage demands 
was by the printing of money. Every chancellor who even 
suggested economy was howled out of office, and when Wal- 
ter Rathenau proposed a businesslike program he was assassi- 
nated. The service of the German railways is bad beyond 
belief. The country has been almost without anything that 
might be called communication—at least as we know it. 
And yet these railway men have blindly followed agitators 
in refusing to consent to any plan which would put the rail- 
ways on a basis of serving the country and which would, 
through this service, enable the payment of better wages. 


Austria Even Worse 


The workmen raised their wages at one time to above 
the actual gross receipts, but all they got in the end was 
paper money that had no purchasing power. One of the big 
things that the Dawes plan will do for Germany is to take 
the railways out of political control and put them under a 
corporation which can manage them as railways and not as 
political assets. 

The case in Austria is even worse. The Austrian rail- 
ways, under the Empire, were largely owned by the State. 
After the war, when the Austro-Hungarian Empire was 
split up and Austria became a little state about the size of 
Maine, one of the first acts of the new Socialistic governmnet 
that came into power after the revolution was to put nearly 
everybody on the public payroll. The less than four thous- 
and miles of railway immediately became a big political as- 
set; the eight-hour day formed the excuse for putting on 
new emloyes and was rigidly employed. Under the new 
order a gate required three men keeping eight-hour watches 
—although often no trains at all were scheduled to pass dur- 
ing the time of one of the shifts. 

The number of employes increased two and a half times 
until they reached a high of twenty-six per mile. As in 
Germany, it was good politics to keep the railroad wages 
high and the passenger fares low. Not a single stretch of 
track—no matter how little its use—could be abandoned, be- 
cause that meant discharging voters. The railway men 
formed a bloc which did exactly what it pleased and no econ- 
omy project could get anywhere, because this bloc held the 
balance of power, and for four and a half years it stood in 
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the path of a reform, refusing to see that Austria was going 
to the dogs. Wage increases have ranged from ten to one 
hundred per cent, but the wages are not yet living wages. 
The situation in Italy was even worse than in Austria. 
The bulk of the Italian railways have been taken over 
by the State some years before the war and in 1913-14 these 
credited twenty million dollars— 
largely a matter of After the Italv 
plunged into a Socialistic program and by the familiar de- 
vice of the eight-hour day the number of employees was 
shoved up by a third until they reached twenty to the mile. 
Their wages absorbed seventy-five per cent of the total rev- 
enues, while the operating deficit went above two hundred 
millions. The employees in Italy (and much the same thing 
happened in the other countries) immediately upon gaining 
political control of their own futures, abolished all pre- 
miums for efficiency and added them to the flat rate of 
wages. For a time they ran the trains when, as, and where 
they pleased. They dictated absolutely who should ride on 
them. Passengers who gave any sign of belonging to other 
than the working classes were thrown off the trains and 


earning 
bookkeeping. 


roads are with 


war 


sometimes badly beaten. This state of things kept up until 


the Fascisti came into being. Now about sixty thousand 
useless employees have been removed but the roads still op- 
erate at a heavy deficit. 

Part of the French lines are privately owned and part 
are State owned, but the French railway employees have 
never advocated State control. 


English Are Through With M. O. 


The English people had enough of government owner- 
ship during the war. The railway unions want nationaliza- 
tion but public sentiment is against them; the unions have 
tried the strike and they have failed. Now the English rail- 
ways are being merged into four great groups on somewhat 
the same plan as we are discussing here in the United States. 
Railway labor under State control made itself exceedingly 
unpopular to the mass of British workmen, for at one time 


an ordinary station porter 


a man handling luggage for a 
tip—received in wages, exclusive of his tips, more than a 
skilled mechanic in private employment. 

I found everywhere the same story of politics and rail- 
road affairs so hopelessly mixed that not even the eye of an 
eagle could detect where the politics stopped and the rail- 
road began. Czecho-Slovakia has twenty-nine men to the 
mile. Economical little Switzerland has increased its rates 
eighty-four per cent since before the war, but its wage bill 
is still more than seventy per cent of its revenues and it 
has as high as twenty-two men to a mile. Rumania, al- 
though paying starvation wages, is losing heavily on its rail- 
As far as I could discover, no country in Europe is 


making its State-owned railways pay. Those which 


ways. 
show 
profit figures did so by neglecting their accounts for depre- 
cost 


ciation or else received essential supplies at below 


through other State agencies. For instance, the Bulgarian 
railways show a profit by not allowing anything for deprecia- 
tion, by paying starvation wages, and by receiving coal from 
State mines at far below the cost of production. 

That is not the whole story. Perhaps people would be 
willing to pay part of the railway fares and freights in taxes, 
provided they could get good service. But what I learned of 
State management abroad shows that the people do not get 
service and the employees, as a rule, do not get decent 
wages. 

The reason is plain. Politics is politics. The railroads 
and the public utilities are branches of business. Politics and 
business do not The responsibility of the worker is 
not to his job but to his political superior; he becomes one 
of a herd of voters and it is how he votes, not how he works, 
that matters. That is bad for the worker; it is bad for the 
That is what the plain, ordinary people of Europe 
Even the government workers 


mix. 


public. 
seem to have found out. 
themselves are beginning to find that political employment 
means political slavery. 

a 
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AN ANALYSIS OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


By L. B. BREEDLOVE, 
Consulting Engineer, Chicago Trust Co. 

HE real security back of any property or loan is the 

intangible factor of management. Business is not one 

great, all-including organization, but is, literally, a 
multitude of separate and independent units. These are con- 
trolled by the judgment of its management and conducted 
for the purpose of rendering a service to society, and realiz- 
ing the compensation for the effort expended and the capital 
used. . 

The tendency today is to finance business on a long-time 
basis and in cases of first mortgage loans with a large mar- 
gin for safety, the quality of management is not of as great 
a relative importance as when refinancing is contemplated 
for a period of years, in which the conditions of any business 
may change greatly. Management must compensate for 
change in conditions, by adjusting the equipment or policies 
of the business in order that profits may not disappear. In 
the past, too much reliance has been placed upon the bal- 
ance sheet and profit and loss accounts in determining the 
merits of an investment. 

While the recorded progresses of the past are in a meas- 
ure a guide to the future, they have only relative value in 
that respect and unless the management is competent to cope 
with change in conditions as they may arise, such statments 
are not conclusive by any means. The management of any 
business consists of three general functions—merchandising, 
operating and financial. In the merchar.dising function 
proper policies and methods must be used and these must 
be judged largely from an examination of the policies and 
methods used by other successful companies in similar lines. 
In the operating function the profit and distributing method 
must be able to cope with competition and the plant equip- 
ment with its personnel must be able to operate efficiently 
in face of strong competition. The financial function covers 
responsibility for the economical tse of capital and material 
in the transactions of business. On management rests the 
responsibility of the conduct of the business and the use of 
the capital invested in it, so that it will best protect the 
investor, stockholder, and yield the most favorable return, 
and this responsibility is all-inclusive. It covers the mer- 
chandising, the operating, and the financial affairs of the 
business. 


Periods in Business Undertakings 


There are three more or less distinct periods in the 
history of any business undertaking, either competitive as 
industrials, or non-competitive as public utilities. 

The first of these is the promotional period during which 
the project is conceived, permits are obtained, the financial 
framework is erected and the new company takes on phy- 
sical embodiment. The second period is termed the matu- 
ration period, or the period in which maturity is reached. 
During this period weaknesses in the technical or financial 
plans are revealed and steps are taken to overcome them. 
Sales must be built up and a well coordinate operating force 
must be collected and developed. Solidification in every 
phase of the organization should and must take place. Dur- 
ing this period the principal portion of going concern value 
is created. 

The third and most significant period is that which be- 
gins with the attainment of relative maturity. Progress and 
larger developments are possible and highly desirable, but 
the conception of new ideas and radical departures from 
established practices is relatively less important than the 
day-to-day management of the affairs of the business. This 
is the period of stabilized operation and management in- 
which most utilities and many industrials may be classified. 

Each period of development requires a management of 
different characteristics. In the earlier periods, individuals, 
who partly by means of personally controlled credit or capi- 
tal, assumed the risks incident to the establishment of a 
business, were usually actively engaged in the management 
of the enterprise. As advancement is made towards the 
final period, the control becomes more complex, and man- 
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agement must be assumed by individuals who have special- 
ized in purely managerial problems in order that the best 
results may be obtained. Management has come to be rec- 
ognized more and more as a distant factor in the industry, 
and will continue to be of increasing importance as industry 
becomes more complex and especially so if the control of 
industry becomes more collectivistic, which the development 
of the last few years indicates clearly. In any event, man- 
agement will become more of a distinctly recognized pro- 
‘ession, requiring special aptitudes and training. Managers 
are coming to be less and less masters of any particular 
phase of the industry, and while experience in any depart- 
ment may or may not add to their ability, the possession of 
managerial qualities is intrinsic, and is not necessarily im- 
proved by higher education. 


Management Mechanistic and Personal 


Management is partly mechanistic, conforming to natural 
and psychological laws and only in part personal. In as far 
as management is a science, measurement can and should 
be used to the great advantage shown in every other science. 
Usually the balance sheet and income statements are spoken 
of as a measure of the management. Profits are merely an 
indication of good management and not in any sense the 
qualitative measure of it. Income statements and balance 
teas 
not the stated sums in themselves which are significant, but 
the relationships they express. 


sheets are expressions of basic business relationship. 


The study of the many finan- 
cial and statistical relationships constitutes the significant part 
of the analysis. Profits depend largely on conditions beyond 
the control of good management as well as on those within 
the control of the management. The quality of the manage- 
ment of an industry is reflected more truly in times of busi- 
ness depression and in utilities during periods of rapidly 
rising and unstable high commodity price levels. 

The increasing scale of production, the intensity of com- 
mercial development and the growing demand for capital, 
combine to make management almost a separate function. 


There is increasing need for a trustworthy evaluation of this 
important separate function. Management must be and is 
being daily weighed in some manner—if not by measurement 
personal opinion. The value of pre- 
directly upon the judgment, training, 
party giving the opinion, and it re- 


or judgment, then by 
sonal opinion depends 
and experience of the 
quires long training to be able to render an opinion based 
on anything but superficial facts. There is a great difference 
between judgment and measurement. To judge is to arrive 
at a conclusion by comparison and weighing, and in meas- 
urment to compare with a standard. The establishment of 
a proper standard is impossible, due to the difference in local 
conditions, type industry, demand for property, and many 


other features. 


Measure of Efficiency Is Comparative 


The measurement of the quality and efficiency of the 
management of any business organization can only be ap- 
proached on a basis of comparison of many financial, operat- 
ing, physical and marketing ratios. The conditions surround- 
ing the industry cannot remain fixed and are simply the ex- 
pression of industry adjusting itself to the demand and wants 
of the people for goods and service, consequently these rela- 
tionships cannot remain unchanged. Competent and capable 
management should make progress as time goes on in all 
the various phases of production, distribution and marketing 
of its products. 

Competitive conditions tend towards standards in these 
relationships which will yield the average concern a fair 
return on its investment over a period of time. These stand- 
ards are established in every detail of operations and affairs, 
and which must be met in the aggregate if average net return 
is to be maintained. The effect of disturbed business con- 
ditions first affect a small number of these relationships with 
a graduated increase in number according to the intensity of 
the disturbance in business conditions and for a time im- 
provement in other relationships will care for the loss in 
other relationships as a competitive price for the service or 
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product becomes lower, the marginal producers are forced 
out, and the number of relationships affected as selling price 
slides is a fair indication of the position of a particular com- 
pany in light of its competitors. 

One of the vital questions to know in financing is the 
marginal position of the company in question as compared 
with its competitors. Each company is subject to many fea- 
tures of widely varying characteristics and deductions drawn 
by writers on comparison of companies or groups of com- 
panies are open to strong criticism if given as a standard or 
evaluation of the quality of management. This is more true 
in utilities than in the case of industrial groups, due to the 
competitive features. 

These relationships may be grouped into several separate 
classifications, each having several items, and a study of 
these over a period of a few years constitutes the only reli- 
able measure of management. Very little has been done in 
the proper study of the financial, physical, economic, and 
operating relationships as the test of the quality of manage- 
ment. 


CUSTOMER OWNERSHIP MAKES STEADY PROGRESS 
IN 1924 
By WILLIAM H. HODGE, 
Byllesby Engineering and Management Corporation 
USTOMER Ownership during 1924 made the greatest 
C progress achieved in any year since its was inaugurated 

in 1914. At the close of the first decade of this inno- 
vation it is estimated that there are not less than 2,500,000 
shareholders in utility companies of all kinds and descrip- 
tions in the United States. While it is too early for tabu- 
lation of actual results for 1924 the trend is shown by 
preliminary reports of the Byllesby companies. These compa- 
nies, which are all subsidiaries of Standard Gas and Electric 
Company, will exceed the record distribution of stock for 
the preceding year by approximately 40 per cent. 

It is safe to say that the electric light and power organi- 
zations doing upwards of 75 per cent of the total electric 
energy business of the United States are now firmly com- 
mitted to the policy of customer ownership. This statement 
necessarily includes many gas companies operated in com- 
bination with electric properties. The gas companies op- 
erated independently are rapidly putting customer ownership 
into practice. With the general improvement in the situ- 
ation of the traction lines these corporations are also begin- 
ning to interest their patrons as shareholders. Several transit 
lines have already successfully distributed their preferred 
stock in this manner. 

The beneficial results of customer ownership, both from 
the standpoint of better public relations and equity financing, 
have been so pronounced that the public utility executives 
are endeavoring to define the plan in order that its operation 
may be closely restricted well within the zone of conserva- 
tism. The conviction exists that the distinguishing features 
which make customer ownership in the utilities a success 
should be preserved and nothing left undone to keep this 
term a standard for dependable and satisfactory investment. 

It has been pointed out, for instance, that customer own- 
ership is a term which was originated by the service com- 
panies, and that it applies to these industries in a sense not 
possible to other industries. The utilities are necessarily pub- 
lic in character, and their activities tied in with the general 
public interest and welfare. They are invested with the pub- 
lic interest far broader than that pertaining to a manufac- 
turing and mercantile establishment, and this public interest 
may well take the form of joint individual ownership as 
well as service. 

They must necessarily own large quantities of tangible 
property, which is part and parcel of the communities served. 

Under careful and experienced management, with their 
affairs regulated by states and cities and all facts pertaining 
to their business a matter of public record, the utilities pos- 
sess elements of stability not usually found in other indus- 
trial enterprises. Their history shows that over a consider- 
able period of years they can be depended upon to earn 
reasonable returns. In view of these circumstances the utili- 
ties are in position to provide a safe and stable investment 
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in the form of their stock, which can be offered to wage 
earners and citizens of moderate means in the communities 
served. 

Among the points which differentiate customer owner- 
ship from the sale of investment or speculative securities in 
general are the following: 

The securities are sold direct by the utility companies 
to their customers or through distributing concerns controlled 
by the company and organized for the purpose. Utility man- 
agers have been careful to see that the securities offered are 
fully protected by properties and earnings. Practically all of 
the companies have provided a minimum rate of dividends 
which will be continuous as far as can be foreseen. In order 
that shareholders who wish to sell their utility stock for 
some reason or other may do so conveniently, most compa- 
nies have arranged to maintain a re-sale market. Sharehold- 
ers are not guaranteed with respect to such a market, but 
many companies have agreed to endeavor to re-sell such 
stock at the current market price less the nominal expense 
for handling. 

The partial payment plan is operated in customer own- 
ership not for the purpose of raising capital but in order to 
carry out the democratic idea of the plan itself, by giving any 
person who can save money regularly a chance to secure a 
dividend-paying financial interest in the company. 

Practically all of the utility companies are devoting much 
attention to keeping their shareholders informed as to their 
affairs, plans, earnings, etc., towards developing the feeling 
on the part of the shareholders that they are really part 
owners of the company and interested in its success as 
patrons and not solely as investors. Some of the compa- 
nies go beyond these educational efforts and endeavor to 
protect their shareholders against loss in. speculative and 
fraudulent offerings—in other words, provide quite a com- 
plete investment service and respond to requests for advice 
on all subjects relating to the handling of funds. 

The fact that it is the number of shareholders rather 
than the amount of money raised which is the chief goal 
of customer ownership is kept constantly before the execu- 
tives and employes. The accumulation of large amounts of 
stock by individuals is discouraged, and in various ways pre- 
miums are set on the acquirement of a constantly increasing 
number of new shareholders. A great deal of care is used 
in the education of employes so that no representations are 
made to prospective shareholders not strictly in accordance 
with all of the facts. It is felt that only the securities well 
sold are worth while distributing in customer ownership 
efforts. 

No illusions are held by the utility managers that cus- 
tomer ownership can in any way permit them to relax their 
efforts toward rendering better service at the lowest reason- 
able rates. They understand fully that the larger becomes 
the shareholding body the more widespread become their 
obligations and duties. These increased responsibilities are 
accepted gladly, however, because the creation of a body of 
home shareholders has made their relations with the public 
and the public’s representatives exceedingly more pleasant 
and satisfactory than was the case some years ago when the 
service companies labored under suspicion and hostility which 
has largely disappeared. 


RETURN PER KILOWATT AND INCREASING COST 


By Ie, 1S, TAOS AD, 
General Contract Agent Commonwealth Edison 


Wie of electric central station properties have 


Company 


realized for some time that in order to meet the 

increasing costs of power house‘and line construction 
it is necessary, for each kilowatt of capacity installed, to earn 
more return. This means a higher load factor for these 
utility companies, as against previous practice. In order 
to secure this result, several things have been done—such 
as interconnection of lines in areas forming a common 
pool, where even companies under different financial man- 
agement are tied together through this means, in order to 
improve the general load factor of these companies, taking 
full advantage of the diversity of business in the larger area. 
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This procedure naturally accomplishes a part of the result, 
in reducing the cost of the system capacity, as, where sev- 
eral systems are tied together, each having power houses of 
their own, the percentage of reserve capacity is considerably 
reduced, which decreases the total cost of capacity, as com- 
pared with the simultaneous demands of the customers. 

Within each system, however, there is still a great deal 
being done, and more to be done, toward improving the load 
factor of the system, by not only securing business of long- 
hour use, but by encouraging manufacturers to operate their 
plants in such a manner as to purchase energy at times 
removed from the central station company’s general peak 
period. 

In some localities, such as Detroit, where they operate 
on eastern standard time, the diversity factor, due to the 
all-year-round daylight saving effected by Detroit adopting 
eastern time, has resulted in the improvement in load factor. 

In other systems, manufacturing plants have started their 
factories at 7:30 in the morning, instead of 8:00 o’clock, with 
a corresponding improvement in the load factor of the cen- 
tral station system. 

The sales departments of electric utilities have a large 
contract on their hands to accomplish the results desired, 
but there is no question but what very considerable improve- 
ment can be made by an aggressive effort, and by first mak- 
ing a study of the industrial conditions of the community, 
to determine just what could be done to assist in this 
direction. In some localities, industries have established 
themselves which have very high load factors, some as high 
as ninety per cent. Following is a list of a few of these 
manufacturing processes: Reducing copper ore; the manu- 
facture of electro-chemicals, such as caustic soda, chlorine 
and nitrates; manufacturing carborundum, graphite, oxygen, 
calcium chloride, etc. In other localities the use of elec- 
tricity in baking processes, such as automobile body enam- 
eling, has brought a very high load-factor business to the 
companies in those districts. In other places, the intercon- 
nection of the central station system with that of the steel 
industry, which has blast furnaces producing by-product gas, 
as well as coke ovens, is a very important means of improv- 
ing load factor in such a district. 

There are many classes of business which are outstand- 
ing, and which make it possible, when secured, to very con- 
siderably increase the KWH sold per annum per KW of 
capacity; in other words, the load factor of the system. 
Some of these outstanding classes of industry are hotels, city 
water pumping, flour mills, soap manufacture, packing houses, 
ice manufacture, electric furnaces, brick, stone and gravel 
quarries operating in the summer time, electric vehicle charg- 
ing, drainage pumping, coke and industrial baking ovens, 
automobile manufacture, furnishing electricity to urban and 
interurban railway systems. Also, it should be borne in 
mind that the electrification of railway terminals is a very 
important factor. Some of this is already being done in the 
larger communities. 

While the individual load factor of such system is low, 
the general diversity is fair, and has tendency to improve 
the load factor of the system. 

Cognizance should be taken of the fact that diversity of 
use is a very important point in connection with the secur- 
ing of any class of business, as it happens that a business 
using electricity at times other than the system’s peak period 
is just as important even if it operates only an hour or two 
a day, as a business using electricity long hours a day, as 
the general effect is the same. 

In addition to these very large developments, we have 
a very wonderful opportunity for improvement of load fac- 
tor of the central station system through the encourage- 
ment of the use of domestic refrigeration machines, a few 
of which have been developed to a point where they are 
functioning very satisfactorily. In addition to this, electric 
cooking in large bakeries, hotels and clubs is being accom- 
plished at satisfactory cost, and with more than good results 
in many instances. 

If a central station which has a poor load factor is faced 
with the higher costs of installation of equipment, its oppor- 
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tunity to improve its condition is in most localities very good. 
It does not take much figuring to see the possibilities of the 
situation, for instance, in a case such as the following: If the 
central station company has a forty per cent annual load 
factor and some years ago were building power stations at 
a cost of $80.00 per KW of capacity, and are now faced with 
the cost of $120.00 per KW of capacity, improving their load 
factor from 40 per cent to 60 per cent, would mean that 
they would be selling 50 per cent more KWH per annum 
than they had been selling. Under conditions such as cited 
above, an organization, improving the load factor of the sys- 
tem, need have no fear regarding the outcome, nor of the 
sound financial status of their company. 


THE UTILITY SITUATION IN NEBRASKA 
By HORACE M. DAVIS, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

S 1924 comes to a close it finds the public utilities of 
A Nebraska enjoying the greatest gross incomes of their 

history and operating under conditions which are 
favorable to dividend payments and comfortable reserve bal- 
ances. 

One large gas plant has been purchased by the electric 
company operating in the same city and is being improved 
and modernized at considerable expense; in another city the 
same company is adding extensive betterments to its gas 
plant. In fact, gas consumption is growing and the com- 
panies have promptly met the demand of the public for 
increased service. 

The tendency has been toward better rates for telephone 
service, particularly on the part of the smaller independent 
companies, who are learning through better accounting sys- 
tems that their properties cannot grow if their incomes barely 
cover operating expenses. 

The electric railways are struggling to maintain a level 
income against the growing competition of automobiles 
driven by their owners. There is no harmful jitney competi- 
tion worth mentioning and passenger buses doing interurban 
business have lately been brought under the regulation of 
the State Railway Commission. 

Within the year more than thirty small municipally 
owned electric generating stations have been closed to pur- 
chase energy from transmission lines. These changes have 
largely come about through the voting of bonds to erect the 
lines that are run to the central stations of the large com- 


“panies on the theory that lines can be constructed for less 


money than would be necessary to equip the old plants with 
new machinery and that the current can be purchased at 
wholesale for less than it could be generated in a plant of 
small capacity. 

There is a widespread urge from the rural communities 
for electric lights and power. Under a recently enacted 
statute one community organized a rural electric district and 
voted $60,000 bonds to construct a distributing system which 
secured current from an established central station. Other 
districts were in process of organization when a supreme 
court decision forbade further developments of rural electric 
districts. 

In harmony with the nation-wide program for a careful 
study of electric service on the farms the Agricultural Col- 
lege of the State University is making a careful survey of 
present electric uses for agricultural purposes and is advising 
with farmers about economic developments. This program is 
being carried on with the cordial and substantial co-operation 
of the electric industry in Nebraska. 

There have been some notable consolidations of compa- 
nies and properties in the state during 1924 with the result 
that high tension transmission lines have effected the linking 
up of some of the larger central stations and have thereby 
eliminated the necessity for larger investments in auxiliary 
equipment. There has been, however, something over 
$3,000,000 added investment within the year in new electric 
generating facilities and the first 66,000 volt line is now under 
construction. 

There are few, if any, water-power sites in the state not 
now operating that can be economically developed under 
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present engineering methods, although it is clearly the pur- 
pose of the industry to make careful investigation of all 
potential hydro-electric possibilities. The passing year has 
been unfavorable for water-power plants owing to uncertain 
stream flows. 

Appropriately, chief attention has been given to the agri- 
cultural potentialities and accomplishments of the state and 
brief reference has been made to manufacturing and to retail 
business. 

Under the head of ‘Public Utilities” telegraph and tele- 
phone lines are mentioned; the mileage of railroads in Ne- 
braska is given; there is a paragraph on highways and another 
on public schools. There is lacking any reference to electric 
plants and lines and no mention is made of the gas industry 
in the state. 

A recent and carefully prepared survey of the electric 
industry shows that there are in Nebraska 530 cities and 
villages, 509 of which have electric plants or are served by 
electric transmission lines. It is doubtful if any state can 
show a larger percentage of incorporated villages enjoying 
electric service. 

With a total population of 1,295,502 in 1920, 716,000 are 
within reach of electric and there were in 1923, 
193,500 electric meters used by light and power customers, 
served by 262 generating plants. Of these 137 are munici- 
pally owned and furnish 13 per cent of the current used in 
the state, while the 125 private steam hydro plants furnish 
87 per cent of the electric energy. The relative investment in 
public and private plants is approximately ten and forty mil- 
lions, or a total investment in the electric generating and 
distributing industry of around $50,000,000. 

There are about 2,350 miles of electric transmission lines 
within the state not to mention something over 300 miles 
of rural distributing serving more than 1600 farm 
homes. 

The 18 manufactured gas plants of the state have a 


service 


lines, 


valuation of more than ten millions of dollars and serve a 
population of about 350,000. About 17,000 people are 
employed by the electric, gas and street railway companies 
in Nebraska. 

PROSPERITY BUT NOT INFLATION 


By A. W. LOASBY 
Equitable Trust Co., New York 


The dan- 
ger of foreign competition, which is talked about so much, 
will probably not injure our business during the year, but 
its underlying threat will have a beneficial effect in prevent- 
ing any tendencies toward inflation. Another similar factor 
is the possibility of an ultimate decline in the volume of 
building construction. I jook accordingly for prosperity with- 
out inflation. 

Railway traffic in 1925 should exceed in volume the traf- 
fic carried in any preceding year of our history. This fac- 
tor, if accompanied by decreasing operating costs due to 
improving efficiency, should result in a high level of railway 
profits. If so, this rehabilitation of railroad finances should 
lead to profound effects throughout our economic organiza- 
tion. Moreover, the prosperity of the agricultural classes, 
due to harvesting of total crops estimated in value of over 
twelve billions, will evidence itself in expenditures during 
the early months of 1925 with its attendant effect upon gen- 
eral business. 

The European situation is improving. For the first time 
since the war, Germany can see hope ahead, and in connec- 
tion with estimates of the working out of the Dawes Plan, 
it is well to think of the Austrian and Hungarian financing 
where in each case the foundation for an eventual economic 
recovery was laid. Mathematical computations dealing with 
plans for stabilizing conditions too often overlook the effect 
on the national income of the recovery of the nation’s morale, 
which is likely to be as important a factor as any. 

However, the statement that European conditions are 
good on the whole and will become better, does not imply 
that the rate of improvement will be always uniform. Here 
and there post-war readjustments will continue to cause local 
disturbances; but I believe that the corner has been turned 
and that what lies ahead in Europe is progress. 


The coming year should be one of prosperity. 


EFFECT OF AUTOS ON STREET CAR TRAFFIC 


O what extent has the use of the motor bus, and the 
“| ovivatety owned automobile affected street car trans- 

portation? 

The impression has prevailed generally, and perhaps 
erroneously, with the public, and, to an extent, with owners 
of traction securities, that the privately owned automobile 
frequently used in the summer season, and the motor bus, 
used the year around, has materially cut into the revenues 
of electric railway concerns. An answer to the above ques- 
tion was in part given at the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association at Atlantic City. By a 
series of charts there was revealed what may be surprising 
to many, that street car patrons instead of decreasing have 
increased. In one of the charts the upward sweep of the 
curve of automobile registration was truly impressive. Be- 
tween the years 1912 and 1923, inclusive, automobile regis- 
trations in millions had increased from around 1,000,000 to 
15,000,000. The curve in electric railway transportation, how- 
ever, in the meanwhile had also, although to a lesser extent, 
increased, the increase in passengers between 1912 and the 
close of 1923 having run up from around 12 billion to more 
than 16 billion passengers. Between 1917 and 1922, however, 
the rate of increase slowed up. 

It would be a mistake, however, a writer in Acra points 
out, to assume that the automobile is responsible for all of 
the slowing up in electric railway transportation. The rate 
of increase in 1923 is about the same as the rate between 
1902 and 1917. In 1917, both the automobile and the electric 
railway industries broke all previous records, and, says this 
writer: “If the automobile was responsible for the slowing up 
in the rate of increase of electric railway traffic between 1917 
and 1923, why did it not continue to have the same effect in 
1923 when more automobiles were produced than ever 
before?” 


Factors Slowing Up Car Traffic 


It is probably a fact that there were other factors oper- 
ating to slow up the passenger traffic in those years. Among 
these factors was the fact that construction of new lines had 
been entirely stopped, in part because there were practically 
no places left to build a railway and in part because after 
1917 post-war conditions and prices made new construction 
practically prohibitive and caused the abandonment of certain 
lines already constructed. It is perhaps equally true that the 
use of the automobile undoubtedly hastened the abandonment 
of some of these lines, but it is more than probable that most 
of them would have had to have been abandoned anyway 
because of economic conditions. 

Quoting further from this author: “Another factor tend- 
ing to slow up traffic increase was the fluctuation in business 
conditions. Passenger traffic reached the peak in 1920. It 
slumped badly in 1921, due to the heavy business depression 
and the large amount of unemployment in that year. Normal 
conditions were not restored until towards the end of 1922, 
so that the total traffic for that year was already below 
normal. At the moment there is some evidence that the out- 
put of automobiles is nearing its limit. It has been estimated 
that the total number of cars which the population of the 
United States is capable of absorbing at the present time 
is not more than 18,000,000, and that only the most intensive 
kind of salesmanship, and the most favorable business and 
credit conditions can make that figure possible. If that is 
actually the case, electric railways may assume that already 
they have experienced very nearly the maximum effect of 
private automobile competition, and can expect it to be a 
fixed and known quantity in the future. They can count 
upon getting their regular steady increase from population. 
As concerns the use of the motor bus, these vehicles today, 
instead of being actual competitors of electric railway lines, 
are becoming more and more cooperators, for a number of 
electric lines are using them as feeders. 


The Riding Habit Is Growing 


While the charts shown at the convention also indicate 
that while the ratio of increase of new passengers has not 
kept up proportionately with the increase of privately owned 
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and used automobile passengers, the passengers who make 
use of street car transportation have used street cars 
more frequently in the past year or two than previously. One 
of these charts shows the increase in the riding habit since 
1890. In the period between 1890 and 1923 the growth of 
population increased approximately 90 per cent, but the num- 
ber of electric railway patrons increased over 500 per cent, 
and the riding habit, that is, the population divided into the 
number of rides, increased more than 250 per cent. The 
riding habit in 1923 was greater than in 1922; and it was 
greater in that year than in any previous year. The really 
significant thing is that the increase has been a continuous 
one, steadily maintained. There has been no retrogression 
at any time, and there is no indication that there is going to 
be any in the future. This record is an answer to the argu- 
ment sometimes put forth by ill-informed people that street 
railway transportation has been rendered obsolete by the 
development of the automotive industry. 

Another chart of particular interest shown at the conven- 
tion was that of the relative increase in wages and revenues 
between the years 1890 and 1922. During that period wages 
increased some 39 per cent. Revenues, on the other hand, 
increased about 24 per cent. The operating ratio, which had 
dropped between 1890 and 1902, raised slightly in 1907. It 
dropped again in 1912. Between 1917 and 1922 there was a 
sharp rise in revenues, expenses and operating ratio. Accord- 
ing to the chart, revenues in 1922 were slightly more than 
nine times as great as in 1890; wages were nearly sixteen 
times as much. 

Two charts covering the period from January, 1920, to 
July, 1924, based on the reports of ninety typical companies 
operating in various sections of the United States, give de- 
tailed study of the trend of electric railway traffic in those 
years. The highest number of revenue passengers carried 
was reached in March, 1923, and April, 1924. 

As concerns the average fares paid, the average fare of 
6% cents obtained in-1920 reached 7% cents in midyear 1921, 
and has now settled around 7 cents. 

According to R. P. Stevens, president of Republic Rail- 
way & Light Company of New York, because of competition 
of the motor bus, street railway securities have not been as 
popular with the investing public as have the securities of 
other utilities. Yet this apathy, he believes, is entirely 
unwarranted and is fast disappearing. During the past twelve 
months over $75,000,000 par value of street railway securities 
have been distributed among the investing public and these 
securities have been sold at prices to yield 5.35 to 7.75 per 
cent. “Surely,” says Mr. Stevens, “this does not indicate 
a serious situation.” 

Indispensability of electric railways as the principal 
transportation facility for all local communities large enough 
to warrant it, and its investment of $5,600,000,000, will not 
be supplemented by any means of transportation now known. 


PLANS OF UTILITY COMPANIES !N EXPANSION 


Output of American Water Works & Electric Co. for 
the 12 months ended October 31 was 1,126,337,000 kilowatt 
hours, again 1,063,661,000 for the corresponding period of 
1923. These figures include the West Penn system and the 
Potomac Edison Co. 

The largest mechanical stokers in the world are being 
installed at the new Kearney station of the Public Service 
Corp., near Newark, N. J. More than 200 tons of coals an 
hour will be burned on six of these stokers. 

The Terre Haute Water Works Corp., American Water 
Works subsidiary, is embarking on a customer ownership 
“campaign for the sale of $327,000 7% preferred. Including 
this amount, American Water Works subsidiaries will have 
obtained in the year 1924 to date through this method of 
financing $1,810,000. 

The Suburban Water Co. has proposed to the Salt Lake 
City Commission government a project for the construc- 
tion of a 900,000,000-gallon capacity dam reservoir at the 
mouth of Little Cottonwood canyon. The cost is estimated 
at $300,000. 

Utah Power & Light Co. has filed with the Secretary 


of State amended articles of incorporation increasing its 
capital stock from $60,000,000 to $65,000,000. 
stock will be used to finance the company’s extensive plans 
for power development in Utah and Idaho. 

Citizens of Broadwater, Neb., have voted to sell the 
municipally-owned light plant to the Western Public Service 
Co., which will serve the town over a transmission line from 
The company has cut rates 46% below the 


Increase in 


Bridgeport. 
municipal charges. 
Dallas Power & Light Co. 

Dallas Power & Light Co. recently increased its capital 
$4,500,000 to $6,000,000 for improvements and 
extensions. One-half of the additional capital will be issued 
shortly, consisting of $250,000 preferred and $500,000 com- 
mon stock. Texas Power & Light Co., owned by the same 
interests, has also increased its capital stock from $15,500,000 
to $16,500,000, all of the new stock to be preferred. 

Plans for $3,000,000 power plant at Slave Falls on Win- 
nipeg River and $2,000,000 transmission line to Winnipeg 
have been completed by Winnipeg Hydro-Electric system 
and work will commence as soon as Norman Dam control 
problem is satisfactorily settled. It is understood that new 
proposals in connection with the latter are under considera- 
tion whereby the Canadian government will be given ease- 
ment over whole works and control of water. 

Kentucky Tennessee Power & Light Co. has applied to 
the Federal Power Commission for a preliminary permit for 
installations on Barren and Green Rivers, in Butler, War- 
rend and Edmundson Counties, Ky., proposing to install a 
power house at each of four existing navigation dams. The 
total capacity of the proposed installation is about 1,350 
horsepower, which is intended for general sale. 

Central power station capacity of the Texas Public Utili- 
ties Co. at Lubbock, Texas, will be enlarged by the installa- 
tion of a 1,200 horsepower engine, and its transmission sys- 
tem extended to a number of towns of northwestern Texas, 
it is announced. The company has contracted with trustees 
of the new State Technological College at Lubbock to fur- 
nish that institution with power and light for a period of 20 
The college buildings are now being erected. 


stock from 


years. 


Texas Pewer & Light Expands 


As soon as the 50 per cent enlargement of its electric 
power plant near Eastland, Texas, is finished, the Oil Belt 
Power Co. will furnish a large part of its increased power 
to the Texas Light & Power Co. The capacity of the plant 
will be brought up to 30,000 horsepower. The Oil Belt Co. 
recently constructed a 132,000-volt transmission line from 
the plant to Hillsboro, 117 miles, connecting with the power 
distributing system of the Texas Power & Light Co. at 
Hillsboro. 

Public Service Commission of New York has approved 
the construction and operation by the Utica Gas & Electric 
Co., under a village franchise, of an electric distribution sys- 
tem in Clinton, N. Y. For some time that village has been 
operating a municipal electric distribution system, buying 
its electricity from the Utica Gas & Electric Co., but re- 
cently decided to abandon municipal operation, selling its 
distribution plant to the Utica company. 

Kern River Water Storage District, California, plans a 
hydro-electric installation on the Kern River in Kern county, 
and has applied to the Federal Power Commission for a 
preliminary permit. The company intends to construct a 
dam about 140 feet high and 1,000 feet long, near Isabella, 
creating a storage reservoir with a capacity of about 390,000 
acre feet and a power house below the dam. It is also 
proposed to construct a diversion dam about 1% miles far- 
ther down stream with a pressure tunnel one mile long lead- 
ing to another power house near the river. The power is 
intended for irrigation, pumping and general sale. 

The city government of Logan, Utah, has applied to the 
Public Utilities Commission for an increase in its lighting 
rates, proposing to supplant its flat rate schedules with meter 
rating. The city also asks that the Utah Power & Light Co. 
be required to charge similar rates to patrons served by the 


competing systems. Logan owns one of the few remaining 
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municipally-owned plants in the state in competition with 
the Utah Power & Light Co., and for more than 20 years 
has supplied its citizens under a flat rate of 15 cents a month 
per 40-watt lamp. The rate charged by the power and light 
company in Logan is but 10 cents a month for 40-watt lamps. 


Prospers on Pacific Coast 


Discussing the California utilities act, Clyde L. Seavey, 
president of the California Railroad Commission, recently 
declared: “The act has brought about a regulated monopoly 
as against destructive competition. It has done this because 
its purpose not only is to regulate rates, but to protect the 
utility, and thereby help it give the public better service. 
This condition has so stabilized financial investment in the 
state that many people and much money have been attracted 
here. Growth of public utilities is best evidenced by the fact 
that in 1923 we allowed $144,000,000 in new utilities securities, 
while in 1924 we have allowed $243,000,000.” 

Consumers Power Co. has purchased power rights on 
the Rifle river, extending from two miles below Sterling, 
Arenac county, to near West Branch, Ogemaw county, and 
will construct four dams which will develop electric power 
to be transmitted over high voltage tower lines to cities of 
northern and central Michigan. Engineers estimate the en- 
ergy developed will be about 12,000 horse power maximum 
and 3,000 at low water. 

Work on the four hydro-electric stations being con- 
structed by Wolverine Power Co. on the Tobacco and Tit- 
tabawassee rivers, not far from Rifle river, is progressing 
rapidly; it is planned to have them running next year. 
Pewer will be distributed by Consumers Power Co. 

The dams make practically a continuous lake 35 miles 
in length and covering over 6,000 acres. Construction costs 
are estimated around $1,750,000. The four-hydro-electric 
stations will contribute about 50,000,000 kilowatt hours a 
year, with a possible 70,000,000 and minimum of not less 
than 40,000,000 kilowatt hours. 

During the first six months of 1924, 6.7 per cent more 
electricity was generated in central stations of the country 
than in the corresponding period last year, according to the 
United States Geological Survey. The amount of electric 
light and power used is considered an accurate barometer of 
industrial conditions. The figures given in the report are 
26,842,195,000 kilowatt hours in the first half of 1924, as com- 
pared with 25,179,676,000 kilowatt hours for the first six 
months of 1923. 

With central station electricity continuing to show an 
increasing daily output, it is interesting to note that during 
Sepember 5,883,901,000 cubic feet of natural gas were used 
in generating current, says the Pennsylvania Public Serv- 
ice Information Committee. The average daily production 
of central station electricity is estimated at more than 160,- 
200,000 kilowatt hours, or an increase of 6 per cent over 
the corresponding season last year. The natural gas used 
was at the rate of 196,130,030 cubic feet a day. About 
one-third of the kilowatt hours mentioned were produced 
from water power, but consumption of fuels for this pur- 
pose is increasing. 

Plans of City of Seattle 


City of Seattle is seeking federal authority for an ex- 
tensive hydro-electric development on the upper Skagit 
Whatcom county, Washington. 
The city proposes to construct a gravity-section concrete 
dam about 400 feet high, 1,000 feet long at the crest and 
50 feet long at the base, in the Skagit River about a mile 
below the mouth of Ruby Creek, creating a storage reser- 
voir with area of 8,000 acres and capacity of 1,000,000-acre 
feet. The waters of Thunder Creek are to be diverted into the 
reservoir by means of a diversion dam 2% miles above the 
mouth of the creek with a tunnel 3% miles long. A pres- 
sure tunnel 3% miles long will deliver the water to a power 
house to be located near the mouth of Stettatle, the waters 
from which will also be diverted through the power house 
by means of a diversion dam with a conduit 3% miles 
long. The power capacity of the proposed installation is 
about 300,000 horsepower, intended for public utility pur- 
poses. 


River and tributaries in 


TAKING YOUR PERSONAL INVENTORY 


By M. G. WEAVER, 


Assistant Advertising Manager Illinois Power & Light 
Corporation, Chicago 


the mistakes and disappointments that come with the 

past year and analyze each one separately. When we 
ask ourselves the “why” of each error, in nine cases out of 
ten we find that the faults lie almost entirely at our own door- 
step. If we had only known, or understood better, we would 
probably have less to regret and more for which to be thank- 
ful. 5 

This also applies in the sales game. A salesman only 
sells in order to make a living, and a good salesman con- 
stantly endeavors to sell more in order to increase his in- 
come. But there are times when he fails to close a sale— 
times when the prospect slips out of his grasp, just when he 
is ready to “sign on the dotted line.” 

Why? When you ask yourself that question you will not 
find a ready answer until you have analyzed yourself and 
your sales effort during the past year. 

Have you made a consistant sales effort? The steady, 
plodding salesman, like the tortoise of Esop Fable fame, 
gets there and almost always wins out, for he gains momen- 
tum as the sales roll in. 

Have you been enthusiastic about your work? If not 
why not? Enthusiasm generates a pleasant feeling that puts 
your prospect’s mind in tune with yours and helps to break 
down his buying resistance. 

Have you been perfectly familiar with the product 
you were selling? Nothing is perhaps so important in suc- 
cessful sales as a knowledge of the product, sufficient to 
explain it to the prospects entire satisfaction. 

Have you known the best way to present your argu- 
ments? Trying to sell without knowing how to present your 
sales arguments in a logical, orderly way is like trying to 
start your automobile without turning on the ignition. Even- 
tually you will have to say the things that go to make a 
sale, but, in the meantime, you may wear out your prospect 
just as your automobile battery, and perhaps lose the sale. 

Have you constantly been on the alert for new ideas that 
will help you to increase your sales? If you have, you are 
succeeding. If not, you had best find the sources of infor- 
mation and plug away for new ideas and suggestions that 
you can use to bring in more money to you. 

Have you sold the “Company back of the product you 
were selling?’ This is important for it lends that unmeas- 
urable strength of conviction to your sales effort when you 
know, and can make the prospect believe, that the company 
stands back of everything you say. 

Have you been “On the Job” from the start to the fin- 

If you have taken time off to do anything else but 
sell, you have lost golden opportunities that might just as 
well have brought extra money for you. 

Have you confidence in yourself and in the product you 
are selling? Nothing succeeds like success, and success is 
built up on confidence. Your confidence in yourself and in 
the product you sell is in direct proportion to the sales you 
make. 


N te is a good time for all of us to sit down and list 


ish? 


Have you been a real salesman? A good salesman sells 
people who do not want to or are not yet ready to buy. Peo- 
ple who want to buy can give their orders to anyone—to an 
order taker. 

Have you taken advantage of every opportunity to sell 
the same prospect more than one article? The best pros- 
pect in the world for an ironer is a person who has just pur- 
chased a washer. Remember that the prospect at hand is 
worth two or three at home. 

Have you been uncertain about your product, your abil- 
ity, the time to make the greatest effort to sell, when to 
close your sales argument? If you have hesitated, you un- 
doubtedly have lost sales because uncertainty kills time and 
breeds lack of confidence as well. 

Have you been idle for a few moments every day? Idle 
moments never bring in the cash. They lose it, for time it- 
self is worth money. A few idle minutes every day is the 
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equivalent of at least fifty hours lost every year—a whole 
week of sales effort. Think of it! How much better it 
would be to make every minute count and then take a real 
rest or vacation and get a new foothold on the business of 
selling. 

Have you sold on a systematic plan? If your sales ef- 
forts have been haphazard, your sales have been unsuccess- 
ful. Have a daily program, arrange your prospects in a 
definite manner, make as many calls as you can—for your 
income depends upon how many sales you make. 

Have you analyzed your job from A to Z? Thinking 
about: the job one has to do often results in the generation 
of new ideas to help you sell. 

Have you boosted your company in every possible way? 
If you have not, you have hurt your sales record for every 
peison whom you meet is a potential prospect for some 
product your company has for sale. 

Have you taken time outside of actual working hours 
to go over your work of the day, to analyze your weak- 
nesses? If you have, you have benefited. One always ben- 
efits through experience and by the mistakes he makes. 

And lastly, have you expected something for nothing? 
Have you been content to sit back and be satisfied with the 
daily sales you make? Remember that you cannot get some- 
thing for nothing. You are paid only for what you actually 
sell. Then use your best efforts to increase your sales 
every day. 

If you have asked yourself these questions, you prob- 
ably found several points that may not have occurred to you 
before—points on which you can make improvement during 
the coming year. Make a note of them so that you can re- 
fer to them every day. Remember that your ultimate suc- 
cess is worth your constant daily efforts. Then you can 
say with Coue, “Day by day, in every way, my sales are 
growing better and better.” 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
BANKING 


ISG) Tike 5h (OID AT Ele 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago 


NVESTMENT banking is not a hopelessly complex sub- 
| ject that is of benefit to only a limited part of our popu- 

lation, nor is it devoid of human elements. Neither is in- 
vestment banking applicable only to those who wish to 
borrow large amounts of capital. 

It does not matter that statistics indicate that only one 
person in five is a bond buyer. Millions of others possess 
savings accounts, ranging in amounts from one dollar up- 
ward, contributing to a total of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Additional millions of citizens provide for their fami- 
lies through the purchase of insurance, which results in an 
enormous reservoir of capital in the treasuries of insurance 
companies. The resources of both banks and insurance com- 
panies, then, must be safely and profitably invested to 
insure their proper administration, and the hundreds of 
millions of dollars in investments owned today by such 
institutions makes the savings bank customer and insurance 
policyholder just as dependent upon the elements of safety 
existing in investment banking field as if he had purchased 
those investments himself. 

Two vast fields of service are the natural endowment of 
the investment banking profession. It provides an important 
part of the capital necessary to insure the continuance and 
growth of modern business and it is from this source, di- 
rectly or indirectly, that all of us derive many of the neces- 
sities of our daily life. Again, the field of investment bank- 
ing contributes directly to the welfare, advancement and 
happiness of modern society by creating an opportunity for 
the safe, profitable use of the surplus production of all 
human effort. 

In earlier periods of history, the more simple social and 
business structure made possible a direct relationship be- 
tween individuals who were lenders and borrowers. This 
condition still exists in many small and isolated communi- 
ties, and to a limited extent in the large urban centers. In 


modern times, however, corporations have succeeded indi- 
viduals in many fields of production and distribution and 
these great enterprises require large amounts of capital. But, 
individual acquaintance and relationship no longer are pos- 
sible between borrowers and lenders in such large corpor- 
ate enterprises on any kind of a basis which would make 
it possible to insure sound judgment. 

The investment banker, therefore, is a 
vital connecting link, 


necessary and 
It becomes his particular business and 
moral responsibility, therefore, to safeguard the interests of 
investors. He is equipped by sound training, long experience 
and specialized facilities to investigate and make a thorough 
analysis of business enterprises that are deserving of ad- 
ditional capital. Thus, the investment banker is in position 
to safeguard the surplus capital of investors who otherwise 
might experience difficulty in securing safe and profitable 
employment for their funds. 

There are many people who hold the erroneous impres- 
sion that these matters are too involved for them to under- 
stand or that they cannot safely trust to their own judgment 
in making investments. It is true that most people cannot 
hope to attain the experience and judgment necessary to 
make independent investigations of corporate enterprises be- 
hind individual bond issues, and for the very good reason 
that it is a specialized profession requiring years of training 
and experience. Not even the great majority of successful 
business men, identified with large enterprises, find time or 
facilities for independent action on a dependable basis. 

All investors, large or small, however, have one oppor- 
tunity in common. It is no longer difficult to seek out an in- 
vestment banking house whose broad experience, reliable 
judgment and conscientious service can be readily estab- 
lished. By taking one’s investment problems to an invest- 
ment banking house in this way, the individual investor will 
derive the benefit of experts of the highest type in engin- 
eering, management, accounting and law. All of these are 
utilized in selecting investments of dependable character. 

In short, investment banking offers the individual in- 
vestor some of our country’s most capable personalities. It 
cffers a volume of precedent and experience. At the foun- 
dation of all are high integrity and correct business stand- 
ards. Investment banking cannot fail to be justified and 
helpful when utilized fully and intelligently by all who save 
money and seek sound investment. 


GAS AND ELECTRIC UTILITIES DRAWING 
TOGETHER 

Most of the large power and light holding companies 
now include the securities of gas properties among their 
holdings. Gas companies today, as a whole, are providing 
a high type of service at a fair cost to the consumers, says 
the New York Post. On this basis they are firmly intrenched 
as permanent enterprises. And since there is no question 
about the essential service they render, the investor’s prob- 
lem rests mainly upon the 
proper companies. 

A generation ago gas companies were principally small 
local affairs and their securities were little 
vestors in general. 


selection of the securities of 


known to in- 
The holding gas company has of late 
years been highly instrumental both in stabilizing the invest- 
ment values of gas companies’ securities and in popularizing 
their securities. Intelligent and impartial regulation of pub- 
lic service companies under the commission system is also 
a comparatively recent development. 

Many long steps to greater earning power to greater 
economies and to greater popularity are now being taken. 
If much is being done in the electrical industry, almost, if 
not fully as much, is being done to strengthen the position 
of the gas industry. The fact is these kindred industries are 
so closely related that generally electric and gas organiza- 
tions are found operating under a common ownership 
direction. 

When all the facts bearing on the growth, the vital serv- 
ices and the expansive outlook of the gas industry are taken 
into consideration, it follows without argument that gas com- 
pany securities rank with the best of public utility issues in 
solidity and stable value. 
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Public Utility Stocks of Middle West 

The following range of quotations is furnished by 
Lester, Carter & Co., The Rookery. It shows the high 
for the year, the low and the latest: 


High Low Latest 
American Light & Traction, com............... 148 115 137 
American Light .&-‘Eraction, pide... sean 96 91 95 
American Public. Utilities; (Gomi: «Ginetta 105 35 85 
American Public Utilities, part. pfd..........., aa 50 72 
Aemrican Public Utilities, prior pfd............ 95 73 91 
American Public Service,” pris oes -:1sles s/s oehely ss 92 85 91% 
Central Illinois Public Service, pfd...........:. 88 844 85 
Gentral Indiana’ Power pideien wet isieie teeteierare 93% 80 91% 
Chicago City & Connecting Railways, com...... 2% 3 3% 
Chicago City & Connecting Railways, pfd....... 0 1% 4 
Chicago Railways Company, Series No, 1....... LS DS 1S ae 
Chicago Railways Company, Series No. 2....... 1 Y 4 
Chicago Railways Company, Series No. 3....... 1 X% Ve 
Chicago Railways Company, Series No. 4....... Uh 1 i 
Commonwealth Edison Corporation............. 136% 126% 136 
Commonwealth Power Corporation, pfd......... 84 72 82% 
Commonwealth Power Corporation, com........ 126 39 124 4 
Consumers Power Company (Mich.), pfd....... 93 85 92% 
Continental Gas & Electric; sre. o...20% cba snares 100 49 86 
Continental Gas. & Electric, part. pfd.......... 90 70 86 
Continental Gas & Electric, prior pfd.......... 93 69 90 
Eastern ‘TLexas EleotricGo.,)).com:. 25.5.5). ee 75 58 72 
Eastern Texas Electric Co., cum. pfid:......... 104 81 102 
Fort Worth. Power & Light; pide 3% Mawes. cls 103 96 100 
Galveston Houston Electric Co., com.......-.-. 43 12 40 
Galveston Houston Electric Co., pfd............ 75 45 v1 
Tikinoiss Northern) Utils Come pidaa con. serena 87 83% 86 
[inois Power S& Light iGaw pide. oa eee rienls 95 85 92 
Tilinois Lraction (Goss Conn. einer et ake eter e 105 59 103 
Interstate Public Service Co., prior lien pfd....100 88 95 
Towa’ Katlway Oe Litohin pid: on crisis mister eae 95 86 94 
Kansas Gas & Electric 'Co., "prdiive tr asic cerehs es 97 91 95 
Kentucky | tilitres Coes piditc ison ate sieteaec tee erers 90 80 Ste 
Middle West Utilities (Co, *conr ..22; «32 <s.  e e 85 431% iv 
Middles Wests Utilities °Cox, spidinicitrsier weno wharves ote 943% 83% 91% 
Middle ‘West Utilities Co., prior pid......... 06. 99% 94 97% 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., pfd... 88 78 84 
Mississippi River Power Co., com......++..++.. 85 18 33 
Mississippi River Power Co., pfd............... 90 80 S8 
Webraska, Power) Cor pide soa. aime tere rater terion 99 89 96 
New Jersey Power & Light Co., pfd...........- 93 82 91 
Northern Ohio Electric Co., com............-+- 16 6 8 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co., cum. pfd.. 75 63 64 
Northern Ohio Electric Co., pfd............... 34 16 27 
Northern “Lexas) Electric Co-, Gomis iyi te tee nm er oie 84 58 67 
Northern Texas Electric Co., pfd........ ado 5.30 82 67 72 
Ohio Public Service Co. Ist “A” cum., pfd...... 100 86 94 
Pacific Gas Ree Wlectrte, gptd'ia<.tiees.ciel-r are annie 93 85 92 
Pacifie’*Gas & Electric, cum. pid...........20.- 100 ; 93 97 . 
Piiblic ‘Service dG Gis RCO. ok ok oeetits eter iettahel calc icoreyalte 108% 9934 108% 
Public Seryree Gore 096) Olde pong etere terete erate 9434 90 94 
Public Service Co., 7% pfd.—$100 par......... 108% 105 105% 
Public Service Co., 7% pfd—no par........... 109 99 109 
Public Service Co. of Okla., prior lien pfd...... 100 90 92 
Republic Railway & Light, com..........++..., 51 13 50 
Republic Railway se Gient, spid’s...- = ser sie cals 70 35 70 
Southwestern Power & Light Co., cum. pfd...... 98 : 90 : 97 
Standard iGas. & Eleatine: Coss comiicncc ace we Schon 415% 29% 4] : 
Standard Gas & Electric Co., pfd....:......... 51 4634 50% 
Tennessee Electric Power Co., com, ........... 47 20 47 
Tennessee Electric Power Co., Ist 6% pfd...... 81 71 81 
Tennessee Electric Power Co., lst 7% pfd...... 95 84 93 
Tennessee Electric Power Co., 2nd pfd. ....... 72 70 7 
Texas Power) & Light Co., 7% ipid-...-. <p ere 99 92 98 
Toledo didison Co.88%aplids= caeethe serra aera. 112 101 110 
Tri-City Railway & Light, pfd..... Pndquacweods 86 80 82 
United Light & Power Co., mA” DIG. cis b eevrectess 85 753% 838% 
United Light & Power Co., “B’’ pfd.........:. 471% 40 43 
United Licht “& Power, Go, 223 (copie on aac. 56 29 49 
United ahicht 69 PoweriGo., FoR contin shia. 55 3 ro ee 
United Light & Power Co., warrants.......... 21 1% 14% 
Utilities (Power-& Laeht Con 26 oe. c. 0 ee le sislcels ers 26 25 26 
Utah Powerm& WightiGon pidinias mien. err 98% 91 95 
Utah. (Gas .& Coke: Com uist Act Spider acm arin 85 30 70 
Utah) Gas& "Goker Gos park pidesce oe see eee 8 50 70 
Western” Power iCorp:, S@otie) oe cite eieie she oo tices: oie 46 22 37 
Western Power Corps, Cumin Did. selene eos: Sires 86 17% 84 
Wisconsin-Minnesota Light & Power Co., pfd... 95 83 93 
Wisconsin Power, Light & Heat Co., pfd....... 100 83 90 


TESTS CF A POWER AND LIGHT BOND 


HE following tabulation, which might be termed “Tests 
of a Power and Light Bond,’ should not be considered 
as an inclusive list, nor should a bond necessarily be 


considered unsound because in certain respects it does not 


North Shore Acreage 


FOR QUICK SALE 


A most attractive 20-acre home 
sites Situated amongst the fine 
estates near Lake Forest. It is 
also fine for speculation. That 
must appeal to discriminating 
investors. Price will be con- 
siderably lower than the ad- 
joining property. Act quickly. 


N. J. Lareau & Co. 


11 South La Salle Street 
Dearborn 0195 


Specialist in Exclusive North Shore Properties 


measure up to these tests: 

“1. Interest charges should be earned twice (before 
depreciation). 

“2. Bonded debt should not exceed 80 per cent of 
property value. 

“3. Bonded debt should not exceed five times gross 
earnings. 

“4. Property should be adequately maintained with 
combined maintenance and depreciation at less than 12 
per cent of gross. 

“5. Company’s right to operate should: extend be- 
yond the life of bonds or be indeterminate. 

“6. Company should be free from competition. 

“7. Company should have satisfactory public rela- 
tions and competent management. 

“8. Company should preferably have customer own- 
ership of preferred stock. 

“9. The territory served should be prosperous and 
growing, both in population and industry. 

“10. Earnings should show an increase in gross and 
net for a period of years. 


Members Chicago 
Stock Exchange 


UNLISTED SECURITIES 


An inquiry on your part will secure such information 
as we have concerning any stock or bond, including 
quotations from outside, as well as local markets. 


Lester, Carter & Co. 


501-507 The Rookery f 
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REVIEW OF UTILITIES OF CHICAGO AND MIDDLE WEST 


American Water Works & Electric Company 


This corporation was formed in 1914 to acquire proper- 
ties previously owned by American Water Works and Guar- 
antee Company. It is a holding company controlling 
through stock ownership water companies situated in middle 
western and southern states, electric light and power prop- 
erties in western Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia. 
The water companies controlled by the American Water 
Works & Electric constitute the largest group of privately 
owned water works plants in the United States. 

Capital—$20,000,000 authorized, $9,050,000 outstanding 
of a par value of $100 of 7 per cent cumulative first preferred; 
$10,000,000 authorized and outstanding par value $100 6 per 
cent participating preferred; $10,000,000 authorized and out- 
standing common stock. 

Bonds—$13,654,100 collateral trust 5’s maturing April 1, 
1934. 


EARNINGS 
12 months ended September 30 
1924 1923 
Gross Sul sos AW eee ee ee eee $37,911,943 $34,880,544 
Net “afters taxes fas «mic crocs eisrntersie sie e a ietereiee oe siexe 16,479,178 14,066,361 
Fixed! charges ® sqictrsc tile letetelsibieletst siete) aidioieeneiste 11,299.954 10,055,189 
DULPPLUS Aries wlalereiets etetonels leeuetotsbe behets Mocsateveterely site's 5,179,224 4,011,172 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1923 
ASSETS : 
Plant, Property. ClCs acre ets etoile fe etene crave and ate tereretopercacete aia aiie Stare $219,369,547 
“Lemporary) lnvestinent yer eislets m aalsteieys atererc)e ors tops teteteieiy ol etetviaiersrs 3,895,499 
il iate [ale ey Steen: aia te fo Tallg pilacielote' oy Gi aia tain alte gna ata alte ieteieieite ots cp eieiemanete 9,346,177 
Secured: (Call Woarseniacielcnc meteor sinters oho aiereveie laters tevin avatelora vere 200,000 
Receivables’ sy Gee iere cue sais eto Bselele te aia le.vue ete iate eisanices wiot tere rabateke 8,357,009 
INVENEOLICS SS oie witisrare elolois,« tale. 0 oretsiote (eiscaerahanchela iaveneieioteraneitrarniaierete ene 5,561,172 
Due £FOmESUDS a cms ceusievee casietelsieleverers. eve olere e atute loi evcleheteboneleitestareiens 1,235,862 
Deferred Charges ser ticiaie te eteisteielarc te crates ovsueie sone clone) oasis tolaneteratat 6,863,346 
Commissioneand © Ex penSearcrvetesinieicteisnetereimterertielaletaiaie at instal sieiete 1,288,309 
$251,116,921 
LIABILITIES 
Funded “Debt (he sects tters ore tece o & ona otal ahs esate verte toreL alte efistets toc taneiebenetatete $135,929,855 
Payables *i:s-4:< w.acs.andis ale, she ales eiate etoveta eieteterelaters cnicunrecoleiene overahe eis siete 10,318,685 
Accrued Liabilities tac cceeciecearclon cinve ca cdele iene cuore ierebrana omits s 4,535,858 
Deferred: Waabilitiesi sce ers terete aielaetoveilsteletersccuterenen eer 2,489,972 
Deferred siGredits wr witetetecertete nie ersten etaoute eter outers iejer stenarar< enero 284,914 
Reserves oseeis oo Siete cre tate on cieetelelomeeiacave seis Wertee Sister obaaarcrcleneesttere 13,276,478 
*Stocks’ Of *Subse Concise st cke.c ete sdelclotas ote telekahe eet eivie efesis ete sirfots 41,474,221 
Mitroritymelnts mS ODS stereiols ctersrcistsceiorlate tele olaiets te cetel(orerscoleteta rat alerters 8,294,501 
FO Preferred (ok fsck dis. vs ene areas. 'a tee sje oe ieioie a eepetens oe 9,050,000 
6% Preferred tae sorsrseten oi5 ce edeteee iste host ahepslel sls ois rele nake, onslal oteate 10,000,000 
Common: aoe deris ccicctovsg sielelarsteters totes ois ceTetettiace eters item rineveis rere 10,000,000 
Surplus eis ciarneloleralevs, ocols olv.in over eaabevatereece8e (elolers 0) chopehobuictnipie cvereraiatate 5,452,437 
$251,116,921 


*Owned by the public. 

Officers=Pres.. Go) Hobatt. Porter-.V.-r se lock ory, 
W. S. Finlay, Jr., and W. R. Voorhis; Treas., Philip L. Ross; 
Sec. and Asst. Treas., W. K. Dunbar; Asst. Sec. and Asst. 
Treas, -—. Ss. Lhompsons sAsst..5ec,a aba Davis: 

Headquarters—50 Broad St., New York. 


Calumet Gas and Electric Company 


The Calumet Gas and Electric Company, which serves 
sixty-two communities in northern Indiana, furnishes service 
in a territory directly adjacent to what is rapidly developing 
into what is known as the greatest industrial center in the 
United States. 

The company’s electrical transmission system comprises 
441 miles of high tension lines, centered chiefly in the north- 
west part of Indiana immediately south of the great indus- 
trial center bordering Lake Michigan. This transmission 
system is interconnected with six other electric light and 
power companies at eight different points and two other 
connections are under way at the present time which will 
give the company additional power resources. These inter- 
connections make the Calumet Gas and Electric Company an 
integral part of the great super-power zone in and around 
Chicago. 

The Calumet Gas and Electric Company is a combina- 
tion of what was originally fifteen public utility companies. 
The purchase of fourteen of these companies by the Calumet 
Gas and Electric Company was closed only a few months ago. 

The company operates in fourteen counties in northern 
Indiana. Gas service is furnished in Elkhart and Valparaiso, 
and electric service is furnished in Valparaiso, East Gary, 
Crown Point, Lowell, Plymouth, Culver, Knox, North Jud- 


son, La Grange, Wolcottville and many smaller communities. 

Officers—President, Samuel Insull; Vice President, 
Charles W. Chase; Assistant to the President, Samuel Insull, 
Jr.; Treasurer, George F. Mitchell; Secretary, W. D. Boone; 
Assistant Treasurer and Assistant Secretary, R. M. Scheidt; 
Comptroller, W. A. Sauer; auditor, R. W. Melin. 

Directors—Samuel Insull, Charles W. Chase, S. E. Mul- 
holland, Morse Dell Plain and Samuel Insull, Jr. 

Capital—$1,500,000 7 per cent preferred stock; 100,000 
shares common of no par value. 

Bonds—$2,500,000. 

The gross operating revenue and other income of the 
constituent companies which are now a part of the Calumet 
Gas and Electric Company was $1,082,290.64 in 1923. 


Calumet & South Chicago Railway 


The annual report of the Calumet and South Chicago: 
Railway Co. for the fiscal year ended January 31, 1924, shows 
2.71 per cent earned in the fiscal year on $10,680,751 capital 
stock, authorized and issued. This compares with 2.62 per 
cent for fiscal year 1923 and 2.49 for fiscal year 1922. 

The income account for fiscal years ended January 31 
compares as follows: 


1923 1922 
Company’s proportion of surface lines’ receipts.$ 572,579 $571,657 
Other: income: tkescees be. ccleaner At. 196 *2,042° 
interest” charges) née has scene sets oe ieeste 302,120 307,408 
Net income 20 Sees ee erase abeiee Ole eielols iets wtatennereme 270,655 262,107 
Dividend 1 ‘perécent wayecialsle « caisica’elicterestetereton Melee (octets 100,000° 
Surplus? for year Nee ccvsverewasiele cise ois'e e sie siectiareieaeye 270,655 162,107 
Previous SUrplusw «cme circle ctetecertecsiter tater 410,096 247,989 
Lotal@surpluse Jane 43 lors nie cuore elemtelersieicteteistonsie 680,751 410,096 
Percentage of net income to capital stock at par 2.71 2.62 


The balance sheet as of January 31, 1924, shows that 
purchase price of property in terms of ordinance was $11,- 
467,542 and franchises $5,000,000. The company had cash 
on hand as of above date $172,039, making total assets $16,- 
639,581. Its bonded indebtedness consists of $5,593,000 first 
mortgage 5’s. Notes and accounts payable and bond inter- 
est amounted to $565,829. Surplus assets represented by 
equity of $10,000,000 capital stock, authorized and issued, 
amounted to $10,680,752. 


Central Illinois Light Company 


This is an Illinois corporation which sells, without com- 
petition, electricity for light and power, also gas and steam 
heating in the cities of Peoria and Pekin, Illinois. The 
electric system includes central steam stations at Peoria and 
Pekin, with a total generating capacity of 44,800 H. P., elec- 
tricity supplied to more than 33,000 customers over 3,100 
miles of transmission and distribution lines, and the company 
has a favorable long term contract for the purchase and ex- 
change of power with the Illinois Electric Power Company. 

Capital—$10,000,000 authorized, $5,123,200 outstanding,. 
6 per cent common; $10,000,000 authorized, $3,561,400 out- 
standing preferred 66 per cent stock; $1,121,700 7 per cent 
preferred stock. 

Bonds—$15,000,000 authorized of which the following 
are outstanding: $5,377,100 first mortgage 5’s; $2,896,500 
first and refunding 6’s; $872,400 first and refunding 7™%’s. 

EARNINGS 
Year Ended September 30 Calendar Year 
1924 1923 


GrOSST as oie ere! teleiog hid ow ntatere eee gee ar ot etes $3,568,808 $3,520,535: 
Net Patter taxes terse teint te etstelelaiereteieleteleiete= 1,530,417 1,463,060: 
Available for dividends, etc...........-. 1,023,975 992,077 


All of the common stock of this corporation is owned 
by Commonwealth Power Corporation. 


Central Indiana Power 


Organized in 1912 the Central Indiana Power Co. owns 
all the outstanding bonds except $1,564,000—and outstanding 
capital stocks, except directors qualifying shares—operates 
public utilities in Indiana. The company through sub- 
sidiary companies serves 135 cities and towns in Indiana 
having an estimated population of 55,000. 

Capital stock—$7,000,000 common, par $100; $10,000,000 
7 per cent cumulative preferred, $6,403,800 outstanding. The 


December 27, 1924 
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common stock is owned by American Public Utilities. Bonds 
—$12,190,500 first mortgage and collateral refunding 6s, Series 
A due July 1, 1947. $2,000,000 3-year convertible collateral 
notes due July 1, 1925. $6,500,000 3-year collateral notes, 
due March 1, 1927. $1,500,000 3-year collateral notes, due 
March 1, 1927. 


EARNINGS 
Calendar Years 
1923 1922 
GQOUSs mietete cate ats ong aitecelo a oter cu cferetvanst slatols’e st sie'acs)e v's $6,406,757 $5,277,892 
INGO Meta tetas Sate c netics a atest eisicie eae eit w.cace s be ews 2,197,574 1,752,653 


Officers—President, Joseph H. Bremer; vice-presidents, 
Charles Murphy, N. V. Robb, L. B. Andrus; vice-president 
and treasurer, H. R. Ellis; secretary, P. D Birdsall. 

Office—Indianapolis, Ind. . 


Central Illinois Public Service Co. 


ENTRAL Illinois Public Service Co. furnishes electric 
@ light and power to 211 communities, or approximately 

one-fifth of the incorporated communities of the state. 
In addition to these communities served directly the com- 
pany sells electrical energy at wholesale to thirty other pub- 
lic utility companies, which in turn serve forty-one communi- 
ties. Besides its electrical business, the company serves nine 
communities with gas, 12 with water, five with heat, five 
with electric railways, and operates fifteen ice plants, one of 
them at Mounds, Ill., being the largest in the state outside 
of Chicago. The company is the largest of the subsidiaries 
of the Middle West Utilities Co. 

As of February 11, 1924, the company had 120,701 cus- 
tomers contrasting with 102,405 on December 31, 1922. A 
similar increase is shown in the kilowatt hours generated and 
purchased. This has grown from 17,300,866 kilowatt hours 
in 1913 to 173,824,799 in 1923. 

In his annual report for year ended December 31, 1923, 
President Marshall E. Sampsell said, in part: 

“The gross earnings, including merchandise sales, for 
the year 1923 amounted to $8,190,353.89. This compared with 
the gross earnings of Central Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany, the predecessor corporation, of $6.355,042.06 for the 
year 1922 shows an increase of $1,835,311.83. This increase in 
gross income was due to a larger volume of the business con- 
nected prior to 1923; to a substantial amount of new business 
secured during the year; and, in part, to the purchase of new 
properties. 

“There were installed during the year, 181.6 additional 
miles of high tension transmission lines, making a total of 
1,658 miles. Included in this construction is the 66,000-volt 
double circuit steel tower tratismission line extending from 
the Company’s generating station at Grand Tower to West 
Frankfort; a 66,000-volt transmission line extending from 
Grand Tower to Wolf Lake; and 33,000-volt transmission 
lines extending from Canton to Havana, Sheldon to Beaver- 
ville, and Palestine to the Wabash River. 

“The Company now serves 107 coal mines, having a 
connected load of 75,200 horsepower, and seventeen drain- 
age districts having a total connected load of 4,370 horse- 
power. The company also now serves 3,719 electric heating 
and cooking customers having 19,518.5 kilowatts of con- 
nected load. The gross income from electric heating and 
cooking business for the year 1923 amounted to $172,003.19. 


“From January 1, to September 1, 1923, the predecessor 
corporation, Central Illinois Public Service Company, is- 
sued and sold for cash $426,400 par value of its preferred 
stock, $273,000 par value of its common stock and $1,401,000 
in principal amount of its First and Refunding Mortgage 5% 
gold bonds, the proceeds of all of which were used to retire 
$451,000 in principal amount of its general mortgage 6% 
gold bonds, $55,000 in principal amount of underlying bonds, 
$144,000 in principal amount of its three year 7% Collateral 
Gold Notes Series “A,” $125,000 in principal amount of Mat- 
toon Clear Water Company First Mortgage 5% gold bonds, 
$8,700 car equipment contract notes, $5,000 building con- 
tract notes and for the company’s corporate purposes; and 
it also issued and delivered $1,995,600 par value of its pre- 
ferred stock and $750,000 par value of its common stock in 


part payment for the new properties and for the pre- 
ferred and common capital stocks of the several corporations 
acquired. 


“The policy of the predecessor company of taking its 
customers into partnership has been continued with excel- 
lent success by the consolidated company, and as a result 
the number of stockholders has increased as shown below: 


Bebrizary 95,7 LOL sy .am scl aero Ae vie 249 stockholders 
Febriaryen bs LOsOemsecse Acts cs cies ete 733 stockholders 
Pebraary eb, LOOM sae ae sreet ee cnr ealtrers 1,502 stockholders 
Hebritary§ woe Lecce sty weenie ta cate 2,355 stockholders 
Bebeiacy adam LO coi weet te ailatceterey = 4,839 stockholders 
Mepriaryva | Wee LOSS a recon ects te avitsie ste 10,280 stockholders 


In addition, the Company has sold its par value pre- 
ferred stock on the deferred payment plan to 7,365 persons. 
When all payments are completed, the number of stock- 
holders will be 17,645. Over 95% of the regular employees 
of your company are stockholders. 

Following is the comparative income statement for years 
ended December 31: 

1923 1922 


Gross earning Steyr dees c oleic sere $ 8,190,354 $ 6,342,905 
Operatinedexpenseswecctemine cet ciiieainare cic cle ofersts 5,478,267 4,496,884 
Total Wr daacrcsretete atc orate ste aerate bi ttenaratetai stone: et scale $ 2,712,087 $ 1,846,021 
Miscellaneausiincomedt) cacccnte cs ccanciats «oo haat ey aoe tee 12,136 
Interest. Charwesie €tCs ctaecclacieicislaicie.c eles sete wae 1,114,418 1,221,379 
Net: incomes for) years deci clejcijetaneoeieiaie eile ciate 1,597,669 636,778 
General interest, amortization, etc............. aK MAT Ol) Aca snane 
Depreciation” vin vo eect eos tentoneeceedoeeetor 298-166 eres ceae 
INetRincomes Lot veaternn aac mniestcrerncce eis: 1,099,908 636,778 
Dividends paid on preferred stock............ 469,925 265,873 
Dividends paid on common stock.............. 524,132 156,158 
‘Balance? carried | tomstir plits arte iericteraic icles eletets 105,851 214,747 
Total® surplus Western ctists « sictheucte aa ctu eects 1,015,336 909,484 
The balance sheets compare as follows: 
ASSETS 
1923 1922 
Plant. reall estates and | franchisesees seis a siecle tie $45,077,694 $35,902,595 
Sécurities "owned! Ja eoc ce easel nein ne seine atioiets 1,111,836 232,862 
Sto aboley Gabe ky om Gomaetcn Olo COS OCG NODE COIs 3,374 3,173 
Inventories and current-assets:.....5...+2+-0. 2,666,912 2,151,870 
Preparduexpenses, vetCcein deisel win aieiaiseteleenielcicle 310,205 395,902 
LOC a SUDSCEIP{IONS warciele creators eters tiererciele eiareicnsrere 594.814 1,220,383 
Mortgage emrequirements) mjc aereiatcte atte «serene 1,258,640 963,620 
$51,023,476 $40,870,407 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock: 
Preferred. y coteacicisie sis 6 eve siscaiercceitievae cue otevelevs $ 8,894,510 $ 5,744,600 
GO mi Oty rs reteah te sisteceteteie cteietetate.cl statsec stoncte 9,724,725 8,511,900 
$18,619,235 $14,256.500 
Bonds: and. NOteSsc ca esve ors sires cle sitial ss. s\s ele aiers 25,470,070 20,672,050: 
Due to Middle West Utilities Co............. 12,581 778 
Currentyand accrued liabilitiess2% on. « «> «eels 3,652,890 2,433,082 
@apital® stocky ssubscribedincs sarerets le seis cieieie errs 934,988 1,592,757 
Mortgages requirements! mers estctsi cls emis nie ciate chalets 1,258,640 963,620 
Sundry yireserves!- Pi sem are Caress sce eisies orc essietolere 59.7385 42,135 
Slur plustebes ae tentee oe ae Penola eae 1,015,336 909,484 
$51,023,476 $40,870,407 
Directors: Samuel Insull, chairman; Walter S. Brew- 


ster, J. Paul Clayton, John F. Gilchrist, George W. Hamil- 
ton, Martin J. Insull, Marshall E. Sampsell. 

Officers: Marshall E. Sampsell, president; J. Paul Clay- 
ton, vice-president; George W. Hamilton, vice-president; 
Leroy J. Clark, asst. secretary and asst. treasurer; R. B. Tul- 
pin, asst. secretary;- C. E. Cripe, treasurer; Clarence L. 
Nash, asst. treasurer; James L. Gray, auditor. 


Central Iowa Power & Light Company 
Incorporated in October 29, 1924, Central 
Iowa Power & Light Company owns and operates electric 
light and gas properties formerly operated by the Citizens 
Gas & Electric Company, Cedar Rapids Electric Company 
and Northern Iowa Gas & Electric Company. It furnishes 
without competition electric light and power in 47 com- 


Delaware 


munities in central and northern Iowa, including the cities 
of Waterloo, Eagle Grove, Clarion, Humboldt, etc., supply- 
ing a total population estimated at approximately 200,000. 

Capital—$1,788,800 outstanding 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock; 40,000 shares common no par value. 

Bonds—$6,500,000 first mortgage 6’s, Series A; $1,000,000 
convertible general mortgage 7’s. The first mortgage bonds 
are secured on all the fixed property of the corporation 
appraised at $14,189,837. 


EARNINGS 
12 Months Ended Aug. 31, Calendar Year 
1924 1923 
SA ei ee Se en Pe ee $1,912,386 $1,875,958 
Net atten staxeSive-ccre ticien el’ ne wiercre ea cens 781,726 749,923 


This company is controlled by American Gas Company. 
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Chickasha Gas and Electric Co. 


HE Chickasha Gas and Electric Co. is a public utilities 
"| corporation supplying Rush Springs, Minco, Cement, 

Cyril, Chickasha and other communities in Oklahoma 
with electrical energy and gas. The transmission lines radiat- 
ing out of Chickasha to these towns will total, when com- 
pleted, 103 miles. 

The funded debt consists of $90,000 first mortgage 6% 
serial gold bonds outstanding, and $279,000 first and ref. 
mortgage 5% gold bonds, due Jan. 1, 1934. 

Fred W. Insull, president of the Company, in his annual 
report to the stockholders for the last fiscal year, said in 
part: 

“Gross earnings show an increase of $51,567, or 26% 
over the gross earnings of 1922. Net earnings increased 14%. 

“The Company built an eight-inch gas line into the heart 
of the Chickasha gas field and completed the connection with 
its Chickasha distribution system. Since then gas has been 
purchased wholesale in the field for distribution in Chickasha, 
making gas rate reductions in that city possible. 


“The Company extended its electric business materially. 
Twenty-five-year franchises for the serving of electric energy 
were secured at Cement, Minco and Cyril, with contracts for 
street lighting and water pumping. Electric light and power 
companies at Cement and Minco were also acquired. 

“A 13,200-volt transmission line was built south from 
Chickasha to Rush Springs, the line being tapped nine miles 
south of Chickasha by a line of similar voltage running eleven 
miles west to serve Cement. This line will be extended to 
Cyril. In line with modern practice, the Company has ar- 
ranged for an interconnection of its electric system with that 
of the Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., and is building a 
66,000-volt transmission line to connect with the latter com- 
pany’s line at El Reno, a distance of thirty-three miles.” 

Following is the income account for the year ended 
December 31, 1923: 


Gross earnings, including merchandise saleS.......++-eeseeeees $ 249,194 


Operating expense, including: taxeS.s...s5.6-...+eseee cesses 175,803 
Net Teainin ess uterstcisnsietels is orepcrmtetnetstete aiere lover dys ele tee) eliare! sVaKefer stellate 73,391 
Interest. onietunideds debte,<cic.ccretteddeteltclal siete stellate ssieichiel Mentor Meneetsis 18,496 
$ 54,895 
General interest and amortization of bond discount, etc........ 11,276 
Net -ancomie for yeatisaleldeeieidiae cet settee een eees Lopes ci $ 43,619 
Dividends paid and accrued for year on 6% pfd stock.$15,000 m 
On? commion Stock o cece sre n cis iis. )s) ool slo loliatoke/ofel aed enelst oir 20,000 35,000 
Balance carried ©t0 Surplus ie cliasicc oie Hele o> aleiiviaicie clsisislae $ 8,619 


Directors: R. F. Frank, Fred W. Insull, Martin J. Insull, 
FE; D. Shafter: 

Officers: Fred W. Insull, president; F. D. Shaffer, vice- 
president; R. F. Frank, secretary-treasurer; A. D. Jones, 
auditor. 


Chicago City Railway Co. 

HE Chicago City Railway Company, incorporated in 

Illinois, 1895, owns 332.26 miles of surface lines on the 

south side of Chicago, extending from the business 
center of the city to 79th Street and from the south branch 
of the Chicago River and Lake Michigan. The Calumet & 
South Chicago and Southern Street Railway lines are oper- 
ated by this company. Chicago & Southern Traction Co. 
lines within the city were also acquired when the latter 
property was sold under foreclosure in 1912.. In August, 
1916, certain lines of the Chicago & Western Railway Com- 
pany were purchased, including tracks and franchises in 
West 63rd Street from South Cicero Avenue to Central 
Avenue; in Central Avenue from 63rd St. to 63rd Place, and 
in 63rd Place from Central Avenue and Austin Avenue. 
Franchises extend to Feb. 1, 1927. 

The capital stock, authorized and issued amounts to $20,- 
465,160. The funded debt consists of $33,926,000 first mort- 
gage 5’s maturing February 1, 1927. In his annual report to 
the stockholders for year ended January 31, 1924, issued on 
March 17, 1924, President Leonard A. Busby said, in part: 

“Gross earnings of the Chicago Surface Lines amounted 
to $57,655,169.73, an increase over the preceding year of 
$1,552,107.80; operating expenses amounted to $44,839,- 


753.15, an increase of $423,683.43; “residue receipts” (which 
include the City’s 55 per cent) amounted to $12,815,416.58.- 
an increase of $1,128,424.37, divisible 60 per cent or $7,689,- 
249.95 to the Chicago Railways Company and 40 per cent, 
or $5,126,166.63, to the South side lines, namely: the Chicago 
City Railway Company, the Southern Street Railway Com- 
pany and the Calumet and South Chicago Railway Com- 
pany. 

“The increase in gross receipts is due to heavier traffic. 
During the year the Surface Lines carried 82,805,103 reve- 
nue passengers, an increase over the previous year of 62,- 
220,892 passengers, equal to 8.16 per cent. The increase in 
operating expenses is due dargely to the new wage contracts 
which became effective June 1, 1923. 

“The following is a comparative statement of gross 
earnings, operating expenses and residue receipts for the 
past two years: 

CHICAGO SURFACE LINES 


Year ending 
Jan si, 1028 


Year ending 
Jan. 31, 1924 


Grossieaniings tire pper-Tareto foe aki aati $56,103,061.93 $57,655,169.73 
Operating Expensesen «mascara nets ese 44,416,069.72 44,839,753.15 
Reasidtie zeceipts, soscisissicueyarteasve eieietelaeie $11,686,992.21 $12,815,416.58 
~ Deduct: ° : 

Citivise bD Yon B. He ierdi pp A ele ee eae eae $ 1,665,206.95 $ 2,119,615.76 


NOIMNt account LExPenSEs qr eieisiteas tee ciel *620,000.00 *885,000.00 


Net, receipts si tec. ona biiacwepierbioe eaknie $ 9,401,785.26 $ 9,810,800.82 


Operating USE Sela One clomidie apiciotkand ae 79.17% 17.97% 
Return on city purchase price........... 5.842% 6.074% 


*Income taxes and other ordinance deductions. 

“After payment ot operating expenses and bond inter- 
est, the property of the Chicago City Railway Company 
produced a net income of $1,627,464.55, an increase over last 
year of $169,217.54. Four quarterly dividends of 1% per 
cent each, or 6 per cent on the $18,000,000 of capital stock 
were paid, amounting to $1,080,000. The remainder of the 


od 


net earnings amounting to $547,427 was carried to surplus, 
which at the close oi the year amounted to $2,465,160. Dur- 
ing the year the Company paid off $136,000 of its loans, 
which represented capital expenditures in previous years. 

“Under its ordinance, the Company is required to set 
aside, in cash, on or before the 5th day of each month, a 
sum equal to 8 per cent of the gross receipts for the preced- 
ing month. This sum constitutes the Renewal Fund, and is 
bank account, distinct from the Com- 

Out of this fund, on certificates issued 
by the Board of Supervising Engineers, the Company pays 
the cost of current renewals and replacements. There has 
paid into this fund since April 15, 1910, including 
interest and proceeds from sale of unnecessary property, a 
total of $12,368,058.78 and there has been paid out of this 
fund for renewals and replacements, a total of $7,744,475,08, 
leaving in the fund the sum of $4,624,483.70 on Jan. 31, 1924. 

“Since July 1, 1920, however, the 8 per cent of the 
gross receipts, including interest, amounting to $6,085,885.92, 
has been paid into a “Special Renewal and Equipment Fund,” 
under an order of the Public Utilities Commission entered 
July 31, 1920. There has been paid out of this fund for 
current renewals the sum of $4,129,004.99, and for the pur- 
chase of new cars the sum of $1,271,655.31, 
balance of $685,225.62 in the fund. 

“Since July 1, 1920, no funds have been withdrawn 
from the Renewal Fund, created by the Company’s ordi- 
nance. These two funds amounted on January 31, 1924, 
to $5,309,709.32, in cash, in addition to the sum of $1,271,- 
655.31 withdrawn for the purchase of new cars, the cost oi 
which was not charged to capital account. 

“The physical conditions of your property is excellent. 
The large amounts paid out of the renewal funds, which are 
part of operating expenses, show that worn out property is 
being renewed promptly without charge to capital account. 
Capital expenditures during the year amounted to $400,- 
158.05 making the purchase price at January 31, 1924; 
$55,485,101.44. 

“No extensions were ordered by the City and none were 
built during the year, but 7.98 miles of single track were 
reconstructed. The total mileage oi single track at the end 
of the year was 332.27. 

“In his message to the City Council dated July 2, 1923, 
Mayor Dever announced the basic principle of his traction 


kept in a 
| 
pany’s general funds. 


separate 


been 


leaving a 


December 27, 1924 


policy to be municipal ownership and operation. He de- 
clared for a comprehensive, unified system of surface, ele- 
vated and city-owned subway lines, for the lowest fare 
possible consistent with good service at actual cost, without 
imposing any burden on the taxpayers, for management by 
men of the highest qualifications and for the purchase of 
the traction properties at a fair price, by the issue of public 
utility certificates to be paid for as to both principal and 
interest solely out of earnings. He urged the City Council 
to begin negotiations with the Companies for working out 
this plan. These negotiations were taken up, are still pend- 
ing, and considerable progress has been made. 

“There are many difficulties to be overcome in working 
out the proposed plan, but it is evident that in the last 
analvsis the success or failure of muncipalization will de- 
pend on the kind of management in charge. In this essen- 
tial, municipal ownership and operation differ in no way 
irom private ownership and operation, and we have, there- 
fore, in the negotiations stressed, as the most important 
factor to be considered, the imperative necessity of providing 
a management of competent and experienced men, selected 
solely with reference to their ability to successfully conduct 
a great enterprise of this kind and absolutely free from 


political influence or control. 


“Tt is manifest, that unless a management of this char- 
acter is assured, the present owners would not exchange 
their securities for the proposed certificates, nor would it 
be possible to create a market for these certificates so as to 
obtain large amounts of new capital 
needed for extensions, betterment and development of the 


transportation system. 


from investors the 


“Tt is the purpose of your management to exhaust every 
reasonable possibility under the proposed plan; to do every- 
thing possible to reach an agreement with the City on a 
basis which will on the one hand recognize and adequately 
protect the rights of the present owners of the property, 
and on the other accomplish the City’s desired purpose of 
bringing about a unified transportation system including 
surface, elevated and subway lines with adequate provisions 
for extensions and improvements to meet the City’s present 
and future transportation needs.” 


The balance sheet as of January 31, 1924, is as follows: 


ASSETS 
Purchase price of property in terms of ordinance........... $35,485,101 
Accounts receivable, real estate, cash on hand.............-. 987,873 
"Total MASSOES ameter ree ene ee ras ae eee, ied Me taeUseee, sais. Bn $56,472,974 
LIABILITIES 
Hirstamontgare. 5%, gold bonds outstanding. «1. oe. acres se et $33,926,000 
INOLes me payaDle tr. a Adee teas care sake a ester eo matte a Alea eC 1,208,744 
Bondsinterest) and: accounts, (payable. e.- «+. << 00 sates Anes 873,069 
Surplus assets: Represented by equity of $18,000,000 capital 
BLOCK mA lIChOLIZzEd wands ISSUE erie «aia Meare heads «i ee eens 20,465,160 
MRPANUMEl TR UTETeSe Vielen vac slecoes Perse ye  caeterciakatere: isi cary wo toteteree Jats $56,472,974 


The income account oi Chicago City Railway Co. for 
year ended January 31, 1924, compares as follows with 1923: 


1923 1922 
40% of surface lines residue receipts......... $ 5,126,167 $ 4,674,796 
Joint account expense interest on capital invest- 

VET RC LOR e cele euctel +: 9 aselers asian Gg a A viare sieie sre 3,852,916 3,668,400 
WebeeaiitinyS a Seuss i iLIDGS!s «ic. clece s x/c0,5 5 ohare ales 1,273,250 1,006,396 
anes) DIAVOn BANS Geite S cams ich, Sem iD ieee Orci 700,000 558,518 
Sea SeLITLeS cL Von care wiaid vr erel/diate ets elsie canteen 572,963 452,878 
Southern street railway portion............... $1,518 24,908 
AO OUID AY. SF aLDOITIONME ie alerelc iat a cht, «, saad s Seo © 541,450 427,970 
Additional interest on capital invested......... . 2,764,336 2,750,965 
Direninemd POnmm TOPChactOn ooh cic alec, «icracexensrer shoial4se.s 3,305,786 3,178 934 
CHD |r Min GO Meader ole ete seks ip kal s:0.0, oye, 0 Tarde carey es 83,197 54,397 
fEresmCharges mt kete citerte tr cere tsters «0 civ ssce0 56 1,761,519 1,775,085 
INGE se ATCO MC metas octodeteye ate chert ece 0.0.= ae, oebys © Wie a-8:9 1,627,464 1,458,247 
Phebe eas Ron Os tole keds ev eo 1,080,000 1,080,000 
Miscellaneous. Charges] 7 adh. aiecroeeis ccdiee 0 ne 387 124 
SUTEPIUIS Tore yede sole tare ah net ieatemic ie hw kie aie sh 547,427 378,122 
IPFEVIOUBMCE TOUS rc eteein = ardicielsrtes ts oe eles lale s.a.cv0 1,917,733 1,539,611 
ieaPaatkticy (oO feka ge. Ans be ars i Aoki ae ain ci eee 2,465,160 1,917,788 
Per centwearned) capital’ stock in.ey he seen es 3 9.04 8.10 

Directors—Leonard A. Busby, chairman; John A. 


Spoor, B. E. Sunny, F. O. Wetmore, H. B. Riley, S. M. 
Felton, H. B. Fleming. 


Officers—L. A. Busby, president; H. B. Fleming, vice- 
president; F. D. Hoffman, secretary and treasurer; John J. 
Duck, auditor. 
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Chicago City and Connecting Railways Collateral Trust 

HIS is a collateral trust, formed in February, 1910, con- 
trolling under a trust’ agreement, the Calumet and 
South Chicago Railway, Chicago and Western Rail- 
way, Chicago City Railway, Hammond, Whiting, and East 
Chicago Railway, and Southern Street Railway, in all, 510.16 
miles of street railways on the south side of Chicago and 
vicinity, including Pullman, Hammond, and East Chicago, 
Ind. The capital stock and bonds, as noted in the financial 
statement below, of these railways have been deposited with 
the Chicago Title and Trust Co., which was appointed trus- 
tee July 1, 1914. The First Trust and Savings Bank of Chi-_ 
cago receives all interest and dividends on 
securities. 


the deposits and 
Collateral trust bonds and two series of partici- 
pating shares have been issued against the securities so de- 
posited. The agreement may be terminated or another oper- 
ating agreement or lease may be made effective in the event 
security owners desire to sell, merge, or reorganize one or 
mcre of these companies. 

The capital stock authorized and issued consists of 250,- 
000 shares of preferred participation certificates, and 150,000 
of common participation certificates. Preferred shares have 
no par value, but are entitled to $4.50 cumulative dividends. 
Aiter the common certificates have received $4 each in any 
year, the remaining surplus, not exceeding $1,000,000 in any 
year, is to be divided, five-eighths to preferred and three- 
eighths to common, but the preferred is limited to $7 per 
share per annum. In distribution of the trust fund, pre- 
ferred shall have preference to the amount of $100 each and 
dividends. 

On the preferred participation certificates no dividends 
have been paid since January, 1918. Payments were made 
as tollows: January 1, 1918, $1.50 per share; July =is1 91:7, 
$1.50; January 1, 1917, $2.25; July 1, 1916, $1; 75 cents per 
share, January 1, 1916; $1.25 per share each January and 
July, 1915; $4.50 per share per annum from July 1, 1910, to 
july 1, 1914, inclusive; dividends in arrears as of July 1, 1915, 
$13.00 per share. Common participation certificates: None 
since July 1, 1912; $2 per share per annum, January and July 
1, from July, 1910, to July 1, 1912, inclusive. 

The funded debt consists of $20,931,000 collateral trust 
5s dated 1910, due June 1, 1917, with interest payable April 
and October 1. They are callable as an entirety at 105 and 
interest, or in the event of purchase of the Chicago City 
Railway by the City of Chicago or termination of the trust 
agreement they are redeemable at par and interest. The au- 
thorized issue is $22,000,000, which had been reduced by 
sinking fund to $20,931,000 by December 31, 1923. An an- 
nual sinking fund of $105,000 was provided, beginning July 
1, 1915. Securities pledged to the collateral trust 5s are as 
follows: Chicago City Railway $16,971,900 stocks; Calumet 
and South Chicago Railway (entire issue), $10,000,000; Ham- 
mond, Whiting and East Chicago Railway (entire issue), 
$1,000,000 stocks; $1,000,000 bonds; Southern Street Railway 
(entire issue), $2,400,000; Chicago and Western Railway (en- 
tire issue), $72,000, making a total par value of securities 
pledged $39,443,900 in stocks and $1,000,000 in bonds. 

Comparative income statements for the years ending Dec. 
Si; are as follows: 


_ ,Income— 1923 1922 
Dividends Avec tad ee a ek oe a ee ken te $ 1,139,514 $ 1,215,514 
Un GeneSt termes, estate uit pinscher ene ae cnc tke od 64,913 42,327 
Wh doVelC Mp caYetopes (2 4s Wutine re Gi ue Aas Oe an ea mee: Sa 47,833 34,517 

Gross) INCOME MAK ereretekene Hoty veces ea ey, vat eyaIY ole $ 1,252,260 $ 1,292,358 
Disbursements— 
Unterest \ ons bondsyig cen sabre re etdcs ear ence: $ 1,046,550 $ 1,051,800 
Bonderedemptionueracistey strane eee eee s 105,000 105,000 
Geétreralmexpenserracik. fe oun Tb annie eee oe 41,217 23,696 
TAXES aie shee etree See Soe aoe an bees ase 15,450 18,657 
SOLAS CIshiunSsementsue ai <a ctecie te hcl iete $ 1,208,217 $ 1,199.153 
INGER INCOME Mater see ts cfs ciieae sae sce aise sa 44,043 $ 93,200 
Dividends on participation shares............ None None 
SuULpluGse anconiess gach osha teenies Oak cates $ 44,048 $ 98,200 


Financial statements for the years ending Dec. 31 com- 
pare as follows: 


ASSETS 
Fixed capital— 1923 1922 
Securities pledged securing $22,000,000 5% 
bonds ($20,931,000 outstanding).......... $31,433,900 $31,433,900 
Current Assets— 
Cash ict genissctied sista Oslo tirade boat aKa see thé 540,604 486,763 
Balls recervals Cumcle city ual wee ek ieee elelte ieee 317,000 317,000 
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December 27, 1924 


COC GT eI VOSUIN CLC OMUNtE re ya Hitieta fer verse o's! ecarsiareg’ sis 192,577 203,700 
Gertied interest, recelvablescjce<: conse eens sue 4,691 4,705 
PLCCOUMTS« TECEIVADG May ieis en ae hemes italy ck aasere eae 249 248 
; she $ 1,055,121 $ 1,012,416 
Fixed Liabilities— 
Sinking fund ove POld. DOMAS oe dan's oi cateme ss 40s $20,931,000 $21,036,000 
250,000 preferred participation shares, no par 
VEULOA eK cee UM NS TAIN CON Suivisiduuieae rE neesice SGGlalcene | Sareuu snes 
150,000 common participation shares, no par 
Viel Lee me cect emt eeterecete Oren gh cg © Fc Nie arate e srkiscéce cia @areereniy cron ©  Nauere sherecera 
Current Liabilities— 
ACOTME! HDONUM INTELESE x ole) ot ere sists 9 score! e¥s sue: 8 8%ears 261,638 262,950 
INGSOCEVESia ee rete iniale a coarse lalernime a's cals » ohare 5,250 5,276 
Excess of assets over liabilities ........... 788,233 744,190 
$ 1,055,121 $ 1,012,416 


Committee: Leonard A. Busby, S. M. Felton, James B. 
Forgan, Edward N. Hurley, Samuel Insull, John J. Mitchell, 
J. A. Spoor, B. E. Sunny, Frank O. Wetmore. 


Officers of Committee: B. E. Sunny, chairman; S. M. 
Felton, vice-chairman; H. J. Tansley, secretary and treas- 
urer, 


Chicago Railway Co. 


HE Chicago Railway Co. was incorporated in Illinois 
at in 1903, acquiring a foreclosure sale, under a modified 

plan of reorganization, the property of the old Chicago 
Union Traction Co. and its operating lines, including North 
and West Chicago Street Railroads. The system serves the 
main business section, as well as the entire north and west 
sides, of Chicago, with a total of 586 miles of track. 

Franchises expire Feb. 1, 1927, the city reserving right 
to purchase the property on six months’ notice at a valuation 
of $30,779,875 (recognized by ordinance Feb. 1, 1907), plus 
the cost of rehabilitation and extensions, including 10 per 
cent allowance for construction profit and 5 per cent for 
brokerage on bonds. Company is limited to 5 per cent in- 
terest return on agreed valuation ($92,128,636 as of Jan. 31, 
1921), all net profits above this to be divided on basis of 55 
per cent to city and 45 per cent to company, but a deficit in 
any year to be made good in subsequent years. Before com- 
puting net profits, 6 per cent of gross receipts must be set 
aside for maintenance and repairs and 8 per cent for renew- 
als and depreciation. Company agrees on demand of city 
to furnish $3,000,000 to construct downtown subway, to be 
built and owned by city, any such contribution (including 5 
per cent for brokerage on bonds) to be added to value of 
yroperties. The present rate of fare is 7 cents, with three 
uckets for 20 cents, effective June, 1922. The city may com- 
amiute its share of profits in reducing fare. 

The nominal capital stock of $100,000, divided into four 
ecries 1s held under a trust agreement dated Aug. 1, 1907, 
vy H. B. Riley, Wm. C. Niblack, Abel Davis, F. G. Gard- 
iner and H. J. Tansley. In February, 1914, unified operation 
of all surface lines became effective under the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines. The capital stock issue is the basis for 265,100 
participation certificates, divided into four series. 

Dividend payments follow: Series 1: None since Aug. 1, 
1917; $8 per share each year, Aug. 1, 1916 and 1917; 1915; 
Sept. 1, $4. per share; June 5, $4; 1914; Aug. 1, $8; Feb. 10, 
$4 1913; August, $4; July, $6; May, $6; February, $6; 1912: 
October, $6; 1909, $6; 1908: $4. Series 2: none since Feb. 1, 
1917; Feb. 1, 1917, $2; June, 1915, $2; initial payment, Feb. 
10, 1914, $2 per share. No payments made to date on series 
3 and 4. 

The company’s funded debt is as follows: $59,926,000 
first mortgage 5’s, dated 1907, due Feb. 1, 1927, interest Feb. 
and Aug. 1, callable at par and interest; $17,403,800 consoli- 
dated mortgage 5s, series A, dated 1907, due Feb. 1, 1927, in- 
terest April and Oct. 1; $17,164,475 consolidated mortgage 5 
per cent Series B, interest June and Dec. 1; $4,073,000 pur- 
chase money mortgage 4s and 5s, dated 1910, due Feb. 1, 
1927, interest 4 per cent to Jan. 1, 1916, and 5 per cent there- 
after, callable at par and interest, lien on property of Con- 
solidated Traction Co. (within city) acquired, and on Chi- 
cago Railways Co. subject to first and consolidated mort- 
gages; $2,500,000 adjustment income mortgage 4s, dated 1910, 
due Feb. 1, 1927; with interest payable only if earned and is 
not cumulative. There is also $1,980 in underlying securities, 
making a total of $101,069,255. 
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WHITING & CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Public Utility Bonds 
Industrial Bonds 
Government Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 


FISCAL AGENTS 


105 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


In his annual report dated March 20, 1924, to the stock- 
holders, President Henry A. Blair said, in part: 

“A summary of the Income Account for the year is set 
forth below: 


INCOME 
Chicago Railways Company’s 45% of divisible income...... $ 1,161,268,37 
i GmIntekests OMmCcapitalevaliationiersere aeceicte ries steteette tere 4,653,653.58 
Other etn come meets cre flere nie chee es afer hace, abate aek oth nies 267,238.99 
Lota le itt COMemes esis crstasets oreusnetetc ane oie wisie earn sie calle antral e% $ 6,082,160,94 
DEDUCTIONS 
Interests OMe DOWMGS seers cisco eretenenetere oe ve sc $4,716,679.75 
TEL eSt me OU LOANS a ntceisenee settets Ha eee 74,219.28 
Speed tsb abee PAOD IG lerarwrir te cot eer eal iOc0 Coes Breer 174,036.22 
Otherprdeductrons yy wawraO of esesese settee s orsierers 247,794.07 5, 212,729.27 
WNiefian Comes rst strctewiste tolea eee ce sles <p $ 869,431.67 


“The net income of $869,431.67 shown -above is before 
payment of Adjustment Income Bond interest for the fiscal 
year just closed. 

“The rate of return for the year upon the company’s 
capital investment, or city purchase-price, was 6.25 per cent. 

“The capital account or purchase-price at the close of 
the year was, as follows: 


City purchase-price at January 31, 1923.............+055. $92,698,856.74 
Expended during year for capital additions.............005 786,231.43 
Purchase-pricerate NaMuary cole, LO eas eerie slelers pt sles ces $93,485,088.17 


“The major portion of these expenditures was for addi- 
tions to car-house facilities, rendered necessary by the in- 
crease in number of cars owned and operated. 

“The following statement shows the condition of the 
Renewal and Depreciation Reserve (on deposit in various 
banks) at close of the year: 


Balance im teservel ac Jarntiary 315 LO2S ss ut. w cleanses siete a's « $7,652,301.80 
Additions during the year: 
Sale. of reall estates elCocew sera cte aisle ciety is $329,158.44 


EMteErests CAPE s sarteainae ives stare siete cls Si seere 235 784.13 $564,942.57 


Balance in reserve January 31, 1924..... $8 217,244.37 


“The mileage of the company at the close of the year 
(measured.as single track) was 587.98, an increase during the 


Oe 


year of 2.38 miles,—represented by additional car storage 
facilities at various car stations of the company. 


Balance in reserve January, Sloe 928 car xatsles ie cis aivreve wlete steamers $ 730.349.46 
Additions “dufing the year. .¢ccs...2.0..s. Sates oil's 4 Seb e eet. 25787,80212 


‘ 4 $3,518,151.58 
Expended during the year: 


For renewals. 02, (property... alee si eee $1,803,252.25 
For nN@W sCarStitnw). a6 sin et wm were isle oe at 1,192.3138.57 2,995,565.82 
Balance in reserve January 31, 1924... $ 522,585.76 


“Prior to June 1 the Surface Lines’ trainmen demanded 
an increase of 10 cents per hour, as well as one week’s va- 
cation with full pay and abandonment of one-man cars. 
Through the efforts of Mayor Dever, in cooperation with the 
surface lines’ management and the trainmen, the entire mat- 
ter was finally submitted to arbitration. This resulted in an 
award of 3 cents an hour increase for the year beginning 
June 1, 1923, and an.additional 2 cents.an hour for the year 
beginning June 1, 1924. 

“In a separate arbitration proceeding, the other crafts 
who had presented demands, were awarded increases rang- 
ing from 10 cents per hour for shop and electrical employes 
to 6 cents an hour to track department and 3 cents to a 
smaller group of men. 

“The suits to make permanent the Federal Court injunc- 
tions against the 5-cent fare order oi the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, entered November 23, 1921, and against the 6- 
cent fare order, entered by the Commission April 8, 1922, are 
still pending before-a master tm chancery on orders of refer- 
ence for the taking of testimony. 

“On April 24th the Appellate Court affirmed the decision 
of the lower court in the city’s. suit against the company {for 
the recovery of $3,500,000 as compensation for the use of 
streets. The company’s contention, that there is nothing due 
_the city except under the terms of the 1907 ordinance, and 
that all amounts due under the ordinance had been tendered 
was upheld. On October 20, the city accepted the checks 
previously tendered, for the fiscal years ended January 31, 
1920-1923, representing the city’s 55 per cent for those years. 
The aggregate amount of the checks of this company was 
$5,379,758.90. They were accepted by the city without pre- 
judice to its right, under the ordinance, to verify the amounts 
and without prejudice to the city or to the company, with 
respect to the city’s claim for interest. By agreement with 
the city, the firm of Lawrence Scudder & Company was 
selected as the certified public accountants to make audit and 
report upon the accounts of the Surface Lines Companies for 
the years ending January 31, 1920-1924; and in pursuance of 
such agreement that firm is now engaged upon this audit. 

“During the past year, the present city administration 
has devoted a great deal of time to the consideration of the 
intricate questions surrounding the ever-present problem of 
improved city-wide transportation. We believe these efforts 
are deserving of the fullest cooperation. The approaching 
expiration of the ordinance of the Surface Lines’ compan- 
ies in 1927 renders impossible the financing of extensive im- 
provements at this time. It is therefore highly important 
that every reasonable effort be exerted to reach an early so- 
lution of the problem; thus also avoiding possible compli- 
cations at the expiration of the ordinances.” 


The comparative income statement for years ended 

January 31, contrast as follows: 
1924 1923 

Gross searnines. ole cscsce oie cine ete Meee ae ee $57,655,170 $56,103,061 
Less €xXDenSES) mcwae ss tees ae ere apne cee aie aie ae 44,839,753 44,416.069 

Résidue:’ Tecéipts fu. 4 vw ceseete eae ae ee ele $12,185,417 $11,686,992 
Divided: 

Chicago Raitlwayse@o: (60%. neesse eae 7,689,250 7,012,195 

Chicago City Railway iCG.,.e.esiaone ei ere 5,126,167 4,674,797 
Deduct joint account expenses): “ick tele. « 455,000 360,000 
Interest at. 5% on capital valuation.....°..... 4,653,654 4,630,942 

Income divisible with city of Chicago......$ 2,580,596 $ 2,021,552 
City’s’ 55%; cof ‘divisible incomedan «11 eeisa oe = 13401 323 See Ae ie cat 
Company’s 45% of divisible income........... 1,161,268 909,563 
5% interest allowance on cap. investment..... 4,653 658 4,630,942 
Interest on . bank. balances 2... 1. hcmas .i oneal 185,748 171,527 
Interest ‘on. “treastinys Securities raj. s e'cssre ete le siete 81,491 78,428 

Total: InComlenser ceed. tases no a0 a eel vnc eros $ 6,082,160 $ 5.790.462 
Deductions, interest, sinking fund, etc........ 5,212,729 5,235,177 

Net« incdme oe eae, Se ee $ 869,481 $ 555,285 
Surplus? at>béginnimg of years... . cme ects 1,929,864 1,473,580 
Deduct interest on adjustment income bonds... 100,000 100,000 


Surplus at end of year, Jan. 31, 1924...... $ 2,698,297 $ 1,928,864 
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The balance sheet compares as follows: 


ASSETS 
1923 1922 

Road, equipment and franchises............. $100,985,134 $100,226,194 
yt GaSiry SCCULIEIGS) br teliticg ieteivix eitieie aiehee siete 8,055,749 3,000.794 
Collateral bonds—first mtg. 5s...--.+0..2+-. 2,812,000 2,812,000 
TPUStE™S) Bovis a matacneiais oc ohare water erste oni teie: eraraies 1,980 1,980 
Sinking fund—cons. mtg. bonds, series C.... 467 12,503 
Cash. ° AeiS¥iss < ane oe se prelerd Ceehein is eaten > here tare 11,205,151 11,534,207 
Accounts: récétvable) Gi aacnaauee adoawcleuasaers 191,304 241,100 
Income from treasury securities accrued..... 32,379 22,470 

Total mASSCES ie Aarne teh Ge een Ber ierirt $118,284,165 $117,851,251 

LIABILITIES 

Capital sstocle steno eatet ote ore ale trata Sersiees emis ee 100,000 $ 100,000 
Funded debt (all bonds due Feb. 1, 1927)... 101,069,255 101,081,591 
Current: Wiabilities, ache cu clsis sos caren puesto ee 2,569,824 2,967,846 
Interest, taxes and sinking fund accrued.... 2,992,817 2,571,014 
RRESErVES. 9 cecovepalevess ole telets Guexdts sya lekeycuegente et kerapreee 8,853,972 9,201,934 
cbc cy eens Ano. nO Iter coxa Or 2,698,297 1,928,864 

etal aliabalifies “As<.,\opece« s woes pe $118,284,165  $117,851,251 


Directors—Henry A. Blair, chairman; Bruce Borland, 
Chauncey B. Borland, John A. Chapman, Wallace Heckman, 


Herman H. Hettler, *John M. Roach, John E. Wilkie, 
Charles V. Weston. 
Officers—President, Henry <A. Blair; vice-presidents, 


*John M. Roach, John E. Wilkie; treasurer, Markham B. 
Orde; secretary, Frank L. Hupp. 


*Deceased. 


Calumet and South Chicago Ry. 

The Calumet & South Chicago Railway Co.s annual re- 
port shows 2.62 per cent earned in the fiscal year ended Jan. 
31 last on its $10,000,000 capital stock, compared with 2.49 per 
cent in the preceding year. The income account for the years 
ended Jan. 31, shows: 


Company’s portion of surface lines’ re- 1924 1923 1922 

CEIDES: Gide sigedlew heel uslet | Mes See $572,579 $571,007 $570,811 
Other wincomes deheit ntsc tess eters 196 2,042 4,101 
Interest Charges Wavtows tities tee ee eee 302,120 307,408 317,299 
Net: income® ©..:,.-\sb emcee culern ne ROL ODD 262,107 249,411 
Dividends Al «per iicentad: qeay. e: eeaerhe oh ae ole 100,000 175,000 
Stcplis: fOr. “yea Kis cere e ciatewte oe nie are eee ers 162,107 74,411 
PrevViolls, SipPlUuS len aoe cee slere se era oe 410,096 247,989 173,578 
otal <starplusieliaticg.n loess stetesisccisetsresoeee 680,751 510,096 247,989 
Pertentage of net income to capital stock 

Ats Pate Ge rapeicle sok icte te cheb eerie © 2.01 2.62 2.49 


The purchase price of the company’s property in terms 
of its ordinance was $11,442,443 on Jan. 31, 1923, compared 
with $11,425,158 a year previous. Bonds, outstanding, 
amounted to $5,393,000, unchanged, and notes payable 
amounted to $682,071, compared with $815,071 Jan. 31, 1922. 

Balance sheet January 31, 1924: 

ASSETS 


Purchase price of property in terms of ordi- 


NANCE (oie astlivtn cc ole e erawverere ate sinae ota, Ona dl 
Pranchises: 226275 Sc 2a ge alee akan eee 5,000,000 
————— $16,467,542 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash “ron evan tuz.cteapetaiavscetete loge Godson naucte eat melts 172,039 
Total Passets: sida since seta eyes Sores eee ce mee $16,639,581 
LIABILITIES 
First mortgage so% (gold: bonds-m. seem ce inet $ 6,398,000 
Deduct: Bonds deposited as collateral to loans. 639,000 
Bongsi city Mreasury cnc cic acre sche eae eaten obit 366,000 
y $ 1,005,000 
Outstanding sem .tim . slsthonterswsecte ties ce ene eieteus 5,393,000 
Notes! ‘payablertediswasd.eetae na, sete motes 424,071 
Bond interest and accounts payable........... 141,758 
———— $ 5,958,829 


SURPLUS ASSETS 


Represented by equity of $10,000,000 capital stock, authorized 
Arid  \ASSUGG:' <c.B hay terete w wate SUS Cee okt eiome ce teeeiete eter ia eens 10,680,752 


Rotal * Wabilsties vce teveuons sare eaateus we rons ace emer coment $16,639,581 


Directors: Leonard A. Busby, chairman; John A. Spoor, 
. E. Sunny, F. O. Wetmore, H. B. Riley, S. M. Felton, H. 
. Fleming. 

Officers: L. A. Busby, president; H. B. Fleming, vice- 
president; F. D. Hoffmann, secretary and treasurer; John J. 
Duck, auditor. 


b 
B 


Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 


HICAGO NORTH SHORE & MILWAUKEE RAIL- 
(> ROAD CO. of which Samuel Insull is chairman of the 

board of directors and Britton I. Budd is president, was 
incorporated in 1916 and acquired all of the property and 
other assets formerly owned by the Chicago and Milwaukee 
Electric Railroads of Illinois and Wisconsin, organized in 
1898. It owns and operates an electric railway connecting 
Evanston, Illinois, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin, with a branch 
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Franchise 
1934; fran- 
The road 


line extending from Lake Bluff to Area, Illinois. 
of the Milwaukee city line expires December 31, 
chises in other communities are partly perpetual. 
serves every city and village on the North Shore, including 
Evanston, Wilmette, Winnetka, Glencoe, Highland Park, 
Lake Forest, Waukegan, Illinois, Kenosha, Racine and Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Since 1919 trains of the company have 
been brought to and around the loop in the city of Chicago 
and in February, 1922, the operation of limited trains was ex- 
tended south to 63rd street, Chicago. 

It is capitalized at $5,000,000 common stock outstanding, 
$5,000,000 G6 per cent noncumulative preferred and 7 per cent 
prior lien cumulative of which $1,500,000 is outstanding, a 
total of $11,500,000 in addition $1,000,000 7% cumulative prior 
lien stock is being sold on partial payment subscriptions. Its 
total funded debt outstanding is $7,978,800 including $4,060,000 
first mortgage 5’s outstanding, $1,276,000 10-year secured 
sinking fund 7 per cent notes, Series A, maturing 1930, $444,- 
400 15-year secured sinking fund 7’s, Series B, maturing 1936 
and $941,300 3-year secured fund 6%’s, Series C, maturing 
1926. Equipment notes 1917/27, $42,500, equipment notes 
1919/29, $275,000, equipment Series C1 and C2 1922/32 $457,- 
700, equipment Series D1 and D2 1923/53 $481,900, $1,257,100. 
The North Shore Co. is building a line five miles in length 
to connect with the Chicago Rapid Transit Co., at Howard 
Street running west to Niles Center and thence north to 
Dempster street, (Evanston) at a cost of $3,000,000. 

The company will presently issue $7,000,000 1st and Re- 
funding 6% bonds dated Jan. 2, 1925, due Jan. 1, 1955, Series 
A, to finance this line and also to refunding $2,661,700 of the 
present outstanding issues of three-year, ten-year and fifteen- 
year sinking fund gold 7 and 6% per cent notes. 

These bonds will be a first lien on the new line to Demp- 
ster St. on a lien upon the present lines of the company sub- 
ject only to underlying issue of $4,000,000 First Mtg. bonds. 

The line from Howard St. to Dempster street will be 
operated under lease by the Chicago Rapid Transit Co. until 
such time as the North Shore Co. completes the extension 
of the line to Lake Bluff when both companies will operate 
over the extension jointly. 

Upon completion of the contemplated financing the capi- 
tal stock will aggregate $12,500,000 and the Funded Debt 
$12,257,100. 

Operating revenues in 1923 peerceaies $5,945,272, an in- 
crease of 18.71 per cent over 192 Operating income totalled 
$1,212,847, an increase of $222.694 over 1922, and net income 
was $686,865 against $517,929 in 1922. 

The following comparative income account for years 
ended December 31, 1923 and 1922 visualizes the growth of 
the business. 


s 1923 1922 Increase 
Operating revenue: Passenger and _ spe- 

Clal jcar revetiles. com teen ere eee $4,836,531 $4,214,150 $622,381 
Freight and express revenue............ 1,033,479 738,817 294,662 
Miscellaneous revenue <..0-6...0.0<5.0- 75,261 54,984 20,277 

Total al aieiese rors (ovase itera miekeieteteeeveleredecete at $5,945,271 $5,007,951 $937,320 
Operating expenses: Way and structures 538,588 429,281 109,307 
Equipment sein Sperone oe wales alte eres 405,220 842,851 62,369 
POW EL. tos cee ere ee ene nie binke Seon 529,480 483,317 46,168 
Conducting “transportation™ enim ieee 1,878,229 1,533,246 844,983 
A raliic™ %s-5 css ciacsteere oie ober: miter ee 179.503 154,791 24,712 
General and miscellaneous ............ 933,400 834,105 99,295 

Lota ve cee cinete shsueein etnies ae Tee $4,464,420 $3,777,591 $686,829 
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Net revenue—railway operation..... aw ere ASO ,GDL 1,230,360 250,491 
Net auxiliary operating revenue........ : 11,444 8,730 2,714 
Net revenue from operation........ ose» 1,492,295 1,239,090 258,205 
Taxes assignable to railway operation.... 279,448 248,937 30,511 
Operating income ........ oe ccececcee eo e$1,212,847 $$ 990,153 $222,694 
Non-operating income ......... ainieleleieiels\e 26,626 14,560 12,065 
Gross an comer elliott cc vcssccec ce 091,289,472 $1,004,718 $234,759 
Hixed charees | sccceeeein ieee Sisiefeel 002,008 486,784 65,824 
Wet “income a... cece ee Sea eeccese$ 686,864 $ 517,929 $168,935 


The consolidated balance sheets compare as follows: 


ASSETS 
192 1922 

Cost of road, equipment and property.........$23, tan, 257 $17,669,233 

Discount and expense on funded debt subject 
toamortization (sc sestere ee te se er Malem cate 297,664 380,481 

Funds and securities in escrow pending delivery 
of new equipment.. SUFI ACER EPI OOOO 472,821 348,867 
Funds in hands of trustees. sieleietciete sie letsietetslaleiate 229 10,266 
CashPand#@current@assetS tite. ote celeslcite state 775,791 510,364 
Prepaid. accounts co. aiieeceie aciateetenierereencteeiaie 46,060 55,299 
Unadjusted faccountsmerrcc seas een cen teenies 115,876 88,714 
Special (advances earhine soem cee tiene oma 657,751 670,920 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold.... RYAIBY ——osteacrroigat 
Miscellaneous physical property .............. 963246 ue meer erence 
Miscellaneous bonds in treasury...........-..- 500M ve oP stew 
Special sdeposits Serr ciate stich oa cvaln croc cietere ceo eheietees 10/200 ie) MieePieteie ce 
$26,225,098 $19,734,144 

LIABILITIES 
1923 1922 

Capital stock’ Gauss dalustsvern's cuseteea steeretere melee $10,571,700 $ 200,000 
Equity ‘of ‘participation “shareholders. 7.0.-00-.) c.ees os 7,545,535 
First mortgage 5% gold bonds................ 4,060,000 4,060,000 
General Smortgacesbondsmertente ciel cies cis se cinerea 460,000 
Equipment notes series 1917-1927, 6%......... 59,500 76,500 
Equipment notes series 1919-1929, 6%......... 330,000 385,000 
Ten-year 7% secured gold notes.............. 1,301,800 1,355,100 
Fifteen-year 7% secured gold notes........... 453,100 471,200 
Three-year 614% secured gold notes........... 960500 se mstcre eet 
Equipment trust certificates series C-l........ 530,000 500,000 
Equipment trust certificates series C-2........ «+...... 100,000 
Equipment trust certificates series D........... AG4 000 emcinicy rete ete 
Real “estate! mortPage eiciectem wicteieete cue cis sie eons 405:9505) uumets aecterte 
Five-year unsecured (notes, (ie cre «cic sierete aise oherstete O84; 208 8 aretereraiarets 
Contract# liabilities m.rtesmisre oe wicraeive erelewretniertere 36,50. Ga nero nertoete 
Partial payments on stock subscriptions........ WO,f04, Genes cis 
CurréentSliabilities te. eee cel Piatele atuies cme rere te 1,709,838 1,684,113 
IRESET VES? Sisic 5 ays creosote bi chatovateselereielete ele erereusietetiottns 2,236,935 596,885 
Surplus. ass crate cao ekee tier ouetuete Meteosat einer ste 350,237 2,390,811 
$26,225,098 $19,734,144 


Directors—Samuel Insull, Britton I. Budd, R. Floyd 
Clinch, H. S. Osler, Joseph E. Otis, Charles C. Shedd, John 
R. Thompson. 

Officers—Samuel Insull, chairman board of directors: 
Britton I. Budd, president; R. Floyd Clinch, vice-president; 
C. E. Thompson, assistant to the president; W. V. Griffin, 
secretary and treasurer; F. M. O’Donnell, assistant secre- 
tary; John W. Evers, Jr., assistant secretary; L. C. Torrey, 
assistant treasurer; T. B. MacRae, general auditor, C. R. 
Mahan, auditor; Ralph R. Bradley, general counsel. 


Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee 


A significant reflection of changing conditions and market 
factors affecting electric railway securities was contained in 
the announcement made last week that the Chicago, North 
Shore and Milwaukee Railroad Co. had concluded negotia- 
tions for the sale of an issue of $7,000,000 first and refunding 
mortgage gold bonds, bearing 6 per cent to Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., and The National City Company. 

Funds derived from the sale of the issue in large part 
will provide for converting temporary financing for an exten- 
sion of the road to a permanent basis and is the first issue 
of size providing primarily for electric railway extensions to 
appear on the market this year. All of the $3,500,000 6 per 
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cent one-year unsecured notes issued by the company last 
June in connection with the construction of a five-mile sec- 
tion of a new line from Howard street on the north lake 
shore of Chicago to Lake Bluff, Ill, a distance of 23% miles, 
will be refunded and an additional $2,721,700 principal amount 
of the company’s funded obligations will be retired. 

Upon the completion of this financing the Chicago, 
North Shore and Milwaukee Railroad Co. will acquire all the 
property rights and franchises of the Chicago, North Shore 
and Northern Railroad, a subsidiary organized to undertake 
the construction of the company’s new line. 

The company’s five-mile extension will connect with the 
elevated line of the Chicago Rapid Transit Co. at Howard 
street, Chicago, and extend to Niles Center, Ill., over which 
the latter company will operate under lease and traffic agree- 
ments as soon as the line is completed. When the new line 
has been extended through Skokie Valley and connected at 
Lake Bluff, Ill., with the main line, which it will parallel, 
the road officials say that the running time between Mil- 
waukee and Chicago will be reduced fifteen minutes. 

The Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee Railroad Co. 
operates a high-speed electric passenger and merchandise- 
despatch service between Chicago and Milwaukee, a distance 
of 86 miles, serving all of the well-known, high-class resi- 
dential communities and manufacturing centers along the 
lake shore north of Chicago. The new line of 23% miles is 
in the line of growth of all the existing cities and towns now 
served. 

Properties of the company recently were valued by inde- 
pendent engineers at $31,080,655, whereas the total funded 
debt of the company outstanding in the hands of the public 
upon the completion of this financing will be only $13,684,- 
208.07. Net earnings before depreciation for the twelve 
months period ended October 31 were $1,482,423, which com- 
pares with annual interest requirements on bonded debt to 
be presently in the hands of the public of $620,000. 

This railroad last year was the recipient of the first medal 
to be awarded by the Charles A. Coffin foundation for its 
distinguished contribution to the industry “as a railway that 
has largely accomplished the task of gaining public good 
will, of merchandising transportation and modernizing serv- 
ice and equipment and of improving its financial structure.” 


Chicago Rapid Transit Company 

In January, 1924, the Chicago Rapid Transit Company 
became successor by merger of the Metropolitan West Side 
Elevated Railway Company, Northwestern Elevated Rail- 
road Company, South Side Elevated Railroad Company and 
Chicago & Oak Park Elevated Railroad Company. 

The company is organized under the railroad laws of the 
state of Illinois with a franchise of fifty years, renewable 
for periods of fifty years each. Under this franchise the 
company has the right to conduct its business indefinitely in 
the City of Chicago and other communities served, subject 
to all regulations by public authorities. There are a number 
ef municipal ordinances to predecessor companies which 
either extend to various dates from 1930 to 1957, or without 
limit as to time. 

The total mileage of single track operated is 206.97, of 
which 168.36 miles is owned outright, only 38.61 miles being 
operated under lease. Nearly 80 per cent of the company’s 
tracks are located on private right of way, and its real 
estate holdings could not be duplicated today at any reason- 
able price. The equipment includes 1807 cars and 2 electric 
locomotives. 208 passenger stations are located on the com- 
pany’s lines. 

The physical properties of the company were appraised 
by the Illinois Public Utilities Commission on June 30, 
1919, at $86,250,000, which with the appraised value of 
certain non-operating real estate, and the cost of additions 
and betterments made subsequently to the date of the ap- 
praisal makes a total valuation of approximately $90,000,000. 

The total mortgage indebtedness of the company con- 
sists of First and Refunding Mortgage bonds, divisional 
mortgage bonds and equipment obligations outstanding with 
the public amounting to $45,523,000, and the total Junior 
Securities consisting of Adjustment Debenture Bonds, 7.8 
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per cent Prior Preferred Stock and Common Stock amount 
to $43,892,500, or a total capitalization of the company of 
$89,415,500. 

The rates of fare charged are 10c cash, three tickets for 
25c, a weekly unlimited ride pass $1.25, children seven to 
twelve years of age 3c and school coupon books of fifty 
tides $2.50. The fare north of the city limits is 13c cash, 
two tickets for 25c, weekly pass $2.00. 

The revenue passenger traffic for 1923 was 203,953,574, 
an increase of 12% per cent over the year before. 

Metropolitan West Side Elevated Railway Co. $10,- 
000,000 first mortgage 4’s, dated 1898, due 1938, interest 
February and August 1; first lien on the original property 
of the west side division. 

$4,432,000 extension mortgage 4’s, dated 1901, due 1938, 
interest January and July 1; first lien on Douglas Park ex- 
tension, west of Western Avenue, Wells street terminal and 
portion of equipment. 

$407,000 Union Consolidated Elevated Railway first 
mortgage 5’s, dated 1896, due 1936; first mortgage on con- 
lection between main line and Union Loop. 

Northwestern Elevated Railroad Company, $11,452,000 
outstanding ($1,256,000 in-sinking= fund) first mortgage 5’s, 
dated 1911, due 1941, interest March and September 1; 
callable at 102 and interest. 

$4,429,000 first mortgage Union Elevated Railroad first 
mortgage 5’s, dated 1895, due 1945, interest April and 
October 1; first lien on union loop. 

Lake Street Elevated Railroad Company $1,932,000 first 
mortgage 5’s, due 1928; first mortgage on Lake Street 
division and North side of union loop. 

Metropolitan, Northwestern and South Side $675,000 5 
per cent joint equipment trust obligations due 1925 to 1929. 

Metropolitan, Northwestern and South Side $1,581,000 
6 per cent joint equipment trust obligations, due 1925 to 
1932. 

Oak Park $15,000 6 per cent equipment notes. 

Chicago Rapid Transit first and refunding mortgage 
gold bonds $9,000,000 6%4’s, series dated 1924, due 1944. 

$1,600,000 first and refunding mortgage 6’s, series date 
1923 due 1953. 

(Note: $2,327,000 Chicago Junction R. R. 4’s due March 
1, 1945, interest paid as rental, but are not an obligation of 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company.) 

The Junior securities are as follows: 

Adjustment Debenture bonds due July 1, 1963. 

(Carrying 6 per cent interest but cumulative at the rate 
of 4 per cent from July 1, 1924). Interest payable prior to 
maturity when and if declared by the board of directors— 
$18,563,000. 

Prior preferred stock, series A 7.8 per cent. 

(Preferred as to dividends over interest on adjustment 
debenture bonds and preferred as to both dividends and 
assets over preferred and common stock)—$5,000,000. 

Preferred stock, authorized $1,000. Outstanding—none. 

Common stock—$20,329,500. 

The company is now engaged in the sale locally of 
$5,000,000 series A prior preferred stock. The proceeds up 
to $3,000,000 will be used for important improvements neces- 
sary to keep pace with Chicago’s growing demands for trans- 
portation. Among the improvements contemplated are the 
purchase of 100 new cars and the lengthening of all main 
platforms for longer trains. These improvements are esti- 
mated to increase the net earnings of the company $400,000 
per annum. 

The following is the consolidated income account of the 
predecessor companies for the year ending December 31, 
1923: 


Gross) operating revenue! sjsu «cds siul's seleie' hac iele eit wales «> $17,990,781.91 
OHeratiiaTe ECP ensesy Verertats wine erersveharsietaie ae a, cMesaustorpin "els aup oaierater 12,953.493.99 

Nei moDerabing a revenUematder es idee sioltieiertirsiee » cles + isis $ 5,037,287.92 
WESS MAKES), Citys COMPENSAtlONs EtCae sieeban yale at ajelkus vids siete’ so 1,406,132.36 


pro Nisuslagalsty Wie! Gece vas ie w'Wieicle <Mis apb. 16. «(evel « $ 3,631,155.56 


Operating income ) 
i 155,523.99 


Non-operating Income cic cies che sicistewivie e's) t aren cere 1 ele sinie'one oe 


prota) xiioins uate) YTS. Weel tole Wad Wheto cain hr sorely ok ove «ec $ 3,786,679.55 
449,549.58 


Gross income 
Besga rentals mers ac chacsta ies aievel bavekes Pisa the hiaatececsuum eo wen elie « 


Balancew tor siinterest eC arees.an agra n «xr wivictetehe o'r ne rales $ 3,337,129.97 
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Interest charges after eliminating interest on indebtedness 


retired pursuant to terms Of merger. .60.. 6.02223 .06 2,184,549.18 
Net lft COG: ol tiecore ig watt: inserter eee eras Papas ee a aE eee ar cia $ 1,152,580.79 
Following is the balance sheet as of January 31, 1924: 
ASSETS 
Road and: €quipment ewes .wieectes dere eee ys tetas etaiater ese $87,637,906.51 
Miscellaneous. physical’ propertyy 4 ee <5 5s lines ony entered 1,9838,397.42 
Over. “IN VEsStmMents” Fos Va. sus. opener et ricleae sy atakereners areettehars wert 880,363.68 
Total “irivestmemts wick, ctekets ccccaiaterotons sucteuerste) ot aweraieietetet teats $90,501,667.61 
Sinking fund) (bonds ‘at par and “caSh): scien eee oe ere 1,029,219.40 
Current ASSets. cc 0 eee cine ecient Bie ee pial rae Seite teres 3,734,570.24 
Deferred - Assets. ncn ihe fee Meee oeaeeete tee iene ace ened 29,913.73 
Unadjusted “débits: .% cs sinins peiiemiee  vremiaate « Gaeoccke s sbaerreerns 2,124,240.20 
Total .ASs€tS. Shs.2's2 Pea phic vies rie De aac oheehe te ae oie $97,419,611.18 
LIABILITIES 
Caprtal “Stock: ccs stave. ons, siegstsi aipakele so ehatouens eine banat ciaaten er tee oae $20,329,500.00 
Adjustment debenture bonds (interest payable only if earned) 18,563,000.00 
Mortgage bonds | 6).5c feet telete ie aig ete iene eens eae *46,008,000.00 
Equipment trust Obligatrors persion ered ts epee inten siete faerie enol 2,722,000.00 
Current’ Habilities ..4. 2..4e ee ee Se ee See ea ne 2,410,477.85 
Deferred: liabilities sia...4 sale cotinine nie een nee 553,783.45 
Tax. -liabilitty.-. sos sic eee 0 0s A eee ee eels See ee 1,336,785.69 
Retirement’ -TeS€rves valce @ ccs si1>, se Mee oa Re ee aencog: 1,857,402.57 
Other reserves: 00 oon eee meisiciats fe nee ey en Oe Te sua te rats 3,504,953.73 
Other unadjusted ‘credtist.7.57.teei er eee eat ee eee 7,016.80 
Corporate’ surplus, Jannaryesls) LOC Wace renin nihacnieaiers 126,691.09 
$97,419,611.18 
*Exclusive of $12,292,000 bonds in escrow with Central Union Trust 
Co., New York, withdrawable only against future improvements upon 


Northwestern Elevated Main Line. No interest is payable on these bonds 


while in escrow. 
Chicago Surface Lines 

HE Chicago Surface Lines is the official organization 

directing unified operation of all surface street railway 

lines in Chicago. It was organized Feb. 1, 1914, and 
is composed of the Chicago Railways Co., operating on the 
north and west sides; the Chicago City Railway Co., Calu- 
met & South Chicago Railway Co. and Southern Street Rail- 
way Co., operating the south and southwest The 
Southern Street Railway and the Calumet & South Chicago 
Railway Co. which have been operated by the Chicago City 


sides. 


Railway Co., are considered in the division of residue re- 
ceipts by the Chicago Surface Lines as part of the Chicago 
City Railway Co. system. 

Since the Chicago Surface Lines is an operating organi- 
zation it has no capital stock or bonded debt. Franchises 
extend to 1927, but the city may purchase before this date. 
is allowed 5 per cent return on the initial 
valuation of its property, plus the cost of rehabilitation and 


Each company 
extensions, 10 per cent for construction profit and 5 per cent 
for brokerage on the sale of its bonds. The aggregate of 
initial valuation, plus cost of rehabilitation and extensions, 
construction profit and brokerage represents the purchase 
price to the city. The interest return to each company is 
deducted from its share of residue receipts after all items 
of operating expense have been allowed. In arriving at the 
residue receipts, 60 per cent goes to the Chicago Railways 
Co. and 40 per cent to the Chicago City Railway Co. After 
the interest is deducted, the remainder is divided, 55 per cent 
to the city and 45 per cent to the company. 

Earnings, expenses and distribution of residue receipts 
for years ending Jan. 31, follow: 


EARNINGS 


1924 1923 
Passenger: .cats2cn deal coin < Wea ae ees Ee $56,986,688 $55,495,310 
Chartered. ..cats-(Jatis 2) } eee: Se eee Oe eee 7,942 9,594 


AGE 


Newspaper Cars fecs-a,bcstk sab een Seamer 13,619 15,868 
Freight. éarnings & so% sea on oe ets ee eae oie 3,023 1,864 
Hospital car Sservicé..e a. seen te eee eer eats 5,870 5,078 
Advertising: coacs fens ccte ce bitie Golo cen Gaal hee 260,805 253,677 
Rents sof buildings) etGc nc ects aerate 141,344 100,240 
Sales GF “POWer sie asec chsverais f okctene le eteeet eel oaneereenete 95,994 89,340 
Interest. off deposits secvn te iers a pele cle ere ta euctenert a 126,864 119,032 
Miscellaniegusivis 2 sie a. nantes tate, Cato eo iateaeraee 13,020 13,054 
(Sr OSS) JEALMINISS ae hsassels aise ee etre enone $57,655,170 $56,108,061 
EXPENSES 
Way, and structures) 1.05 sare okie cm hctataniettines $ 2,682,066 $ 2,556,627 
FS Ut Pan Ei wd We, «cco hespevevste ne -oheltey i omieire aekan ence te tohec oe mete 3,858,865 3,788,170 
Renewals). 2.) (55, s:aagec aimee de athebusces i tasisr ote 4,612,413 4,488,244 
Power—Maintenancé: 26. ee oes slr eins oon 361,956 316,449 
Power—Operation® © iiss stenaietere enetamtciere bicfevelts «tee 3,321,683 3,175,390 
Conducting, transportation” seas ses ees aoe a~22, 671,304 22,575,416 
Trae 0 5 oC asGrdcelemua he aha ieee chee eterna Seine ene 42,092 
General and miscellaneous—Damages.......... 4,161,465 2,356,328 
General and ‘miscellaneous—Other....55.....05 ccecwoces 1,859,348 
Paxton) saaccds of bo ceciaan te hue po ee oe 3,170,000 3,258,000 
Potalexpensesenk tia teak ale! ere ete em hee $44,839,753 $44,416,069 
Resides FECEIP{S Msc stocijehisiie oehae sarees $12,815,417 $11,686,992 
Divided: 
Chicago” Railways €o.—60 9%... ose enn se $ 7,689,250 *$ 7,012,195 
South) “Srde* -Lines——40% 27 ocen eo ereswee 5,126,167 *4,674,796 


*Includes City’s 55% of net divisible receipts, as defined by ordi- 
nances. 


Beard of Operation—Henry A. Blair, chairman, L. A. 
3usby, Wallace Heckman, Herman A. Hettler, Frederick 
H. Rawson, Bb. E. Sunny, Frank O. Wetmore. 

Officers—Henry A. Blair, president; G. A. Richardson, 
vice-president and general manager; M. B. Orde, treasurer; 
F, L. Hupp, secretary. 


Cities Service Company 
Cities Service Company was incorporated in Delaware, 
It controls electric light and 
power, electric railway, natural and artificial gas, and during 


1910, as a holding company. 


the past several years has acquired very valuable oil proper- 
ties, which today yield a large proportion of all the high- 
United States. The 
public utility properties serve over 350 communities, with 


erade refinable oil produced in the 
an aggregate population of approximately 2,500,000 in 20 
Cities Service Com- 
pany controls through stock ownership 45 companies en- 


marketing 


states and in the Province of Ontario. 


gaged in producing, transporting, refining and 
petroleum and petroleum products and 62 public service cor- 
porations operate in 20 states and Canada. Following are 
the subsidiaries of Cities Service Company and communities 


served: 
Adrian Street Railway Company, Adrian, Mich. 
American Eagle Oil Company, Oklahoma 


Arkansas Valley Gas Company, Arkansas City, Kan. 
Athens Gas Light & Fuel Company, Athens, Ga. 
Athens Railway & Electric Company, Athens and Jefferson, Ga. 
Atlas Chemical Company, Toledo, O. 
Bartlesville Gas & Electric Company, Bartlesville and Dewey, Okla. 
Bristol Gas & Electric Company, Bristol, Va., Tenn. 
Brush Electric Company, Galveston, Texas 
Carson Petroleum Company, Chicago, III. 
Carson Petroleum Co. (Texas) 
Cities Service Export Oil Company, Chicago, III. 
Petroleum Import and Export Company, New Orleans, La. 
Central Ohio Gas & Electric Company 
Chesebrough Building Company, New York, N. Y. 
Cities Fuel & Power Company 
American Pipeline Company, Kansas and Oklahoma 
Franklin County Pipe Line Company, Kansas 


& CO. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
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Ohio & Northern Gas Company 
Central Ohio Gas Company 
Local franchise at Berea, Coshocton, Medina and many 
other communities. Also sells wholesale to Columbus and 
9 additional communities in Ohio, 
Manufacturers Natural Gas Company, Ltd., Ontario 
Northwestern New York Gas Company, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Republic Light, Heat & Power Company 
Batavia, Westfield and many other communities in N. Y. 
Empire Pipe Line Company of Mexico 
Gulf Coast Corporation, Mexico 
Holden Evans Steamship Company, Mexico 
Lagunita Oil Company 
Tampascas Oil Company, Mexico 
National Petroleum Corporation, Mexico. 
Southern Fuel and Refining Company, Mexico 
Sentinel Oil & Gas Company, Ottawa, Kan. 
Cities Service Oil Company, Ohio 
Cities Service Oil Company, Limited, Canada 
Cities Service Oil Storage Company, Antwerp, Belgium 
Cities Service Refining Company, Boston, Mass, 
Cities Service Transportation Company 
City Light & Traction Company, Sedalia, Mo. 
City Light & Water Company, Amarillo, Texas 
Colombian Petroleum Company 
Compania Colombiana del Petroleo, Colombia, S. A. 
Compania de Gas y Combustible, ‘“Imperio,’’ Mexico 
Compania Emmex de Petroleo y Gas, Mexico 
Compania Terminal “‘Imperio’’ S. A., Mexico 


“Imperio” S. A., Mexico 


Petroliferos 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cia de Terrenos 
Crew Levick Company, 
Admiralen S. S. Company 
Warren Company, Kansas and Oklahoma 
Cumberland & Westernport Electric Ry Co., 


Cumberland, Md., and 


17 other communities 

Danbury & Bethel Gas & Electric Light Co., Danbury, Brookfield 
and Bethel, Conn. 

Doherty Club, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Dominion Gas Company 
Brantford Gas Company 
Dominion Natural Gas Company, Ltd. 
Ingersoll Gas Light Company 
United Gas Companies, Ltd. 
Woodstock Gas Light Company 
Hamilton, Brantford, Galt, St. Catharines, 
numerous other communities in Ontario. 
Durham Public Service Company, 1S il OX 
Electric Bond Deposit Company 
Ozark Power and Water Company, Springfield and Joplin, Mo. 
Empire District Electric Company 
Carthage Gas Company 
Webb City & Carterville Gas Company 
Joplin, Webb City, Carthage, Mo., and numeroug 
communities in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company (Colo.) 
Orerating in Colorado 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company (Del.) 
Operating in Kansas and Oklahoma 


Woodstock and 


Durham, 


other 
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Cities Service Oil Company (Delaware) 
Operates 
Colorado 


in Kansas, Missouri, 


Oklahoma, 


Cities Service Oil Company (Illinois) 
Cities Service Oil Company (West Virginia) 


Consumers Gas Company 


Operating in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 


Empire Gas & Fuel Company (Maine) 

Operating in Texas 

Planet Petroleum Company 

Operating in Texas 
Empire Gas & Pipeline Company (Maine) 

Operating in Kansas and Oklahoma 
Empire Gasoline Company (Del.) 

Operating in Kansas and Oklahoma 
Empire Petroleum Company (Del.) 

Operating in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 


Empire Refining Company (Del.) 


Texas and 


Cushing, Okmulgee, Oklahoma City «and Ponca City, Okla. 


Empire Pipe-line Co. 
Operating in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
Empire Refineries, Inc. 
Operating in Oklahoma 
Producers Refining Company, Gainesville, Texas 


Empire Natural Gas Company 
Winfield Natural Gas Co. 
Sells wholesale to Wichita, Newton, Winfield, 


Wellington, 


Hutchinson, Arkansas City, and a number of other com- 


munities in Kansas. 


Fifty-nine Osage Oil Company, Oklahoma 


Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co., Oklahoma, Texas and La. 


Delmar Oil Company, Texas and Oklahoma 
Osage Producers Gas Company, Oklahoma 
Pawhuska Oil & Gas Company, Oklahoma 
Westerly Oil Company, Oklahoma 
Kansas Natural Gas Co., Kansas 
Midland Oil Company, Oklahoma 
Steyner Oil Company, Oklahoma 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company (Inc.) 
Operating in Kentucky 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company 
Operating in Ohio 


Empire Leasing & Drilling Company, Kansas and Oklahoma 


Empire Oil & Gas Company (Inc.) 
Operating in Kentucky 


Empire Refining Company (Ill.) 
Empire Refining Company (Maine) 


Empire ‘Tank Line Company 


Fremont Gas, Electric Light & Power Company, Fremont and Cedar 


Bluffs, Neb. 
Hi. L, D. Realty Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Knoxville Gas Company, Knoxville, Park City and Oakwood, Tenn. 


Lakeside Construction Company, Valmont, Colo. 


Lebanon Gas & Fuel Company, Lebanon, Pa., and 4 other communities 


Lenawee County Gas & Electric Company, Adrian, Mich. 
Meridian Light & Railway Company 


Hattiesburg Traction Company, Meridian and Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Ohio Public Service Company 


Alliance, Lorain, Elyria, Massillon, Warren, Mansfield and 


22 other communities in Ohio 
Oil Warehouse Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Public Service Company of Colorado 


Denver, Boulder, and many other communities in Colorado 


Cheyenne Light, Fuel and Power Company, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Pueblo Gas & Fuel Company, Pueblo, Colo. 
St. Joseph Ry., Light, Heat & Power Co. 


St. Joseph and Savannah, Mo., and 7 other communities 


Salina Light, Power & Gas Company, Salina, Kan. 
Southern Ontario Gas Company, Ltd. 


Pipeline Company, but also has local franchise in Aldborough, 


Dunwich, Harwich and Raleigh, Ontario 


Southwestern Oklahoma Gas & Fuel Company, Pipeline Company in 


Oklahoma 
Spokane Gas & Fuel Company, Spokane, Wash. 


Summit County Power Company, Dillon and Montezuma, Colo. 
Texas Distributing Company, Bangs and Mineral Wells, Texas 


Toledo Beach Company, Toledo Beach, Mich. 
Toledo Casino Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Toledo, Ottawa Beach & Northern Railway Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Toledo Traction, Light & Power Company 
Anchor Realty Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Toledo Suburban Electric Company, Sylvania and many 


towns in Northern Ohio 
Citizens Light & Power Company, Adrian, Mich. 
Toledo Edison Company, Toledo, Ohio 


other 


United Water, Gas & Electric Company, Hutchinson, Nickerson and 


Lyons, Kan., and 9 other communities 


Watauga Power Company, Hydro Electric Generating Company in 


Tennessee 


Western Distributing Company, Twenty-four communities in Kansas 
Western Oklahoma Gas & Fuel Company, Duncan and Marlow, Oka, 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


ELECTRIC PROPERTIES 


1923 1922 1921 
Kilowatt-hours sold .:...... 993,913,613 862,066,092 647,751,497 
Kilowatts installed capacity. 410,204 390,390 387,260 
Kilowatts connected load.... 770,428 711,453 627,794 
Number of customers....... 289,628 247,961 231,114 
Population served se.cne le 1,450,000 1,450,000 1,450,000 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
Passengers carried ........ 97,199,484 93,492,405 95,274,280 
Miles of. tirackac.s sunken 3872 308 308 
Number of cars owned..... 822 776 725 
Population served ........ 650,000 650,000 600,000 
ARTIFICIAL GAS 
Sales eein a CU met Geter eeee tere 6,908,051,000 5,957,786,000 5,849,050,310 
24 hour capacity in cu. ft... 27,093,000 24,495,000 23,568,000 
Number of customers....... 111,203 103,537 112,426 
Miles of main on 3-in. basis. 1776 1,721 1,794 
Population served ......... 1,100,000 1,100,000 1,100,000 
NATURAL GAS 

GasUsoldsinucti mites iene tact 40,491,897,000 38,606,628,000 36,133,082,000 
Number of gas wells owned. 2,158 2,199 2,107 
Miles of gas mains owned.. 5,678 5,604 5,564 
Population served seeker 5,218,693 4,836,066 1,000,000 
Casinghead gasoline produced 

(gallon) ick cute terete che 1,700,000 1,650,000 4,252,986 

OIL AND REFINERIES 

Barrels of oil produced..... 11,286,253 10,044,648 11,565,993 
Number of oil wells owned. 3,858 3,810 3,807 
Daily refining capacity (bar- 

rels of crude oil) co.. - 31,500 24,400 27,500 
Oil storage capacity in bbls. 7,385,000 7,102,000 6,558,000 
Number of tank cars owned 

and leaSed: sie ceneee. 2,293 2,248 2,271 
Number of distributing sta- 

tions (excl. foreign coun- 

tries) 24.6 dasa wane 1,337 $13 321 


Capital—(As of Dec. 31, 1923). Preferred 6 per cent 
cum. ($100), authorized, $150,000,000; outstanding $80,112,- 
611. Second preferred, Series B, 6 per cent cum. ($10), 
authorized, $40,000,000; outstanding, $3,586,740. Second pre- 
ferred, Series BB, 6 per cent cum., authorized, $60,000,000. 
Outstanding, $282,500. Common ($100), $400,000,000 au- 
thorized; $46,155,494 outstanding, 

Dividends—On the preferred stock commenced with the 
date of organization, September 2, 1910, and were paid 
monthly at the rate of six per cent (6 per cent) per annum 
until August 1, 1914. Dividends at the same rate were 
resumed on January 1, 1916, and the accrued accumulated 
dividends amounting to 9 per cent were paid in convertible 
debentures, practically all of which have since been con- 
verted. Dividends at the rate of 6 per cent were paid to 
and including June 1, 1921; July 1, 1921, to Aug. 1, 1922, 
‘A per cent was paid in scrip. September 1, 1922, cash 
dividends of “% per cent were resumed. On the preferred 
“B” \% per cent January 1, 1920, to June 1, 1921, in cash; 
14 per cent scrip July 1, 1921, to Sept. 1, 1922. October 1, 
1922, same rate in cash resumed to date. 

Cash dividends on common stock began with the date 
of organization, September 2, 1910, and were paid monthly 
up to August 1, 1914, at the following rates: 3 per cent, 
MIG coy foyeie Soratue MM lALS 2s foyte Csiohe, ACME ky joreie (Gini, ie blaye Co, 
per cent, 1914; and were then suspended until January 1, 
1916, at which time a distribution of 6 per cent of converti- 
ble debentures was made and on July 1, 1916, a further 
distribution of 3 per cent of convertible debentures. Since 
that time, to and including June 1, 1921, dividends were paid 
en the common stock at the rate of six per cent per annum 
in cash, and since July 1, 1921, the same rate has been paid 
in scrip. 

On September 1, 1916, a dividend of 2 per cent in com- 
mon stock was paid and on December 1 a dividend of 4 
per cent on common stock was paid. During 1917, the 
company declared a dividend of 6 per cent payable in com- 
mon stock; in 1918, 9 per cent in common stock, and in 
1919, 12 per cent in common stock. It is the intention of 
the Board of Directors to increase the common stock divi- 
dend at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, so long as the 
earnings of the company justify this policy. The company 
paid dividends of 1% per cent in common stock monthly 
from February 1, 1920, to June 1, 1921, and since July 1, 
1921, same rate has been paid in scrip. 

The dividends on both preferred and common stocks 
are payable on the first day of each month to stockholders 
of record on the 15th day of the preceding month. 

On the Bankers’ Shares the initial dividend of 39.6c 
was paid April 1, 1919. Total for 1919 was $4.113; for 
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1920, $5.9652; for 1921, $3.20375; since Jan. 1, 1922, 17%4c Current Assets— 
‘ Gash ates ropes alee lanatatero ask cet eae nes ee eons $ 13,082,660 
has been paid monthly. _ Money on hand and on deposit. 
Bankers’ Shares—There have been deposited under an Securities owned ...-....... bette eee ees 756,228 
Miscellaneous temporary investments. 
agreement dated March 1, 1919, between Henry L. Doherty Rae for, Sige saad securities sold 
‘ SINCE: TECEIVER): apse sepa ane Oe See | UR le 
& Company and Bankers Trust Company, as Depositary, Bills receivable Stee RN Pee rae Ss 854,625 
- . : . +a: : otes received in settlement for sales 
30,000 shares of the common capital stock of Cities Service of gas, electricity, oils and merchandise. 
Company, of the par value of $100 each. The agreement Accounts receivable ...++.++++se++ee- 17,417,967 


for the issue of non-voting 
to represent what is termed 
“Cities Service Company Bankers’ Shares,” 
against the common stock so deposited, each such Bankers’ 
Share representing one-tenth interest in a share of Cities 
Service Company common stock of the par value of $100. 


There have been issued, 


provides, among other things, 
certificates, 
in the agreement 


in registered form, 


under this agreement, certificates 


representing 300,000 Bankers’ Shares against the 30,000 
shares of Cities Service Company common _§ stock so 
deposited. The agreement provides that Cities Service 


Company or Henry L. Doherty & Company shall have the 
exclusive right to deposit additional shares of common stock 
from time to against additional 
Shares may be issued in the same ratio. Subject to the 
provisions of the agreement, holders of Bankers’ Shares have 
the right to surrender their Bankers’ 


the transfer 


time, which Bankers’ 


Shares at any time 
and receive for 
each ten Bankers’ Shares so surrendered one share oi Cities 
Service Company common stock of the par value of $100. 
The agreement further provides for the sale of all stock 
dividends received on the deposited Cities Service Company 
common stock and the disbursement of the net proceeds 
from such sale, together with the cash dividends received 
on the deposited stock, in the form of a disbursement to 
the holders of the outstanding Bankers’ Shares. The holders 
of Bankers’ Shares may, however, order their pro rata share 
of said stock dividends withheld from sale and delivered 
to Henry L. Doherty & Company for the account of such 
holders. Under the present dividend policy of Cities Service 
Company distributions to holders of Bankers’ Shares are 
payable on the ist of each month, to holders of record on 
the 15th day of the preceding month. 


Funded Debt 


when books are not closed, 


$22,630.50 convertible 5 per cent,’Series A, debentures 
and debenture certificates; due Jan. 1, 1966. 
$1,426,330 7 per cent convertible debentures, Series B, 


dated Jan. 1, 1918; due Jan. 1, 1966. Callable at 102 and 
interest; if called before, on or after Jan. 1, 1920, the holder 
has the right to convert after proper notice by public adver- 
tisement. 

$12,553,970 convertible 7 per cent, Series C debentures, 
dated Jan. 1, 1919, due Jan. 1, 1966. 

$10,154,558 convertible 7 per cent debentures, 
due Jan. 1, 1966; dated Dec. 1, 1919. Auth., 
Redeemable at 102 and int. 

$1,709,849 Series F. 8 per cent convertible debentures. 

EARNINGS OF CITIES SERVICE CO.—Calendar Years: 


Series D, 
$30,000,000, 


1923 1922 1921 1920 

Total gross earnings......$16,602,562 $14,658,971 $13,461,770 $24,698,039 
DEX DENISES an Racine cei oes 508,945 453,296 517 054 700,472 
Net earnings mers. cmt sc teen 16,093,616 14,205,675 12,944,715 23,997,566 
ntehests Cas poecetcrrh ete to apa 2,624,856 2,358,059 2 098,130 1,941,628 
Net applicable to stock.. 13,468,760 11,847,119 10,846,585 22,053,938 
Divs, on pid) stock. ......% 4,987,977 4,917,517 4,856,631 4,685,474 
Net applicable to common 

stock and _ reserves... 8,480,783 6,929,602 5,989,953 17,370,463 
No. of times pfd. dividends 

Were ledtied s2 me: 2.70 RAL 2.23 4,71 
Per cent of earnings on 

aver. amount of com- 

mon stk. outstanding. . 18.28 14.88 13.04 43.09 
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AND SUBSIDIARIES, 


Inter-Company Items Eliminated 


ASSETS 
Capital Assets— 

Plant waticuetiaVestiment ce a 5 clues ey ers aet sce $417,621,347 
Represents cost of fixed property. (AIl 
Inter-company securities deducted at 
par.) 

Sit Kimi owed Uric creiars tre miare sate chenie: ot ese-n hiss, 5 
Amount of bonds or funds deposited 
with mortgage trustees and debentures 
fund investments. 

Employes “subscriptions Gece siss% sie ose «0 vio oa 
Amount due on employes stock sub- 
scription contracts. 


4,854,302 


otal Capital rasseto~<tes siaele «iets whe $422,475,649 


Due from customers in payment. for 


gas, electricity, gasoline, lubricating 
oils, crude oil, ete. 

Oilss THe Sto Claes a ears eeee are ote eterno eae aie 9,487,088 
Market value of crude and refined oils 
on hand. 

Matetiale atid: StipilteSrracnta ceati oustarertemanr as « 9,396,256 
Construction materials, operating sup- 
plies and merchandise. 

Eotal) current ‘assetse.. ac wees $ 50,994,825 
Other Assets— 

Payments made im advances. «eu eseee ane e $ 3,242,300 
Expenses paid in advance and charge- 
able to future operations. 

Discount on bonds, debentures, etc........ 14,238,670 
Difference between par value and sale 
price; to be amortized over the life 
of the securities. 

SPECial “dE POSItS: 1a tere ow tte hee a eens eee ee 366,271 
Miscellaneous funds on deposit for 


specific purposes. 


Totalmother.assetsucn: crass otereeier $ 17,847,241 


$491,317,715 


The above statement shows the financial position of the company and 
its subsidiaries, all inter-company items having been eliminated. 


Dota aSSEtS arco ies erie tou erectus orks 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stocks Outstanding— 
Cities’ Service) Co; preferred ‘stock... -.- $ 80,112,611 
Cities Service Co. preferred B stock...... 3,586,740 
Cities Service Co. preferred BB stock..... 282,500 
Cities Service Co. common stock.......... 46,155,494 
Subsidiary Stocks Outstanding— 
IBEeTerrecleStOCICS ae eka Wen ie tenhaeis, csi cee 23,170,442 
(Cinmatintarey Ste Se 5 pOkaas ore doeo mon means ee 7,289,489 
Motalecapital eStocks acu. + +n archery $160,597,276 
Bonds and Funded Notes Outstanding— 
Cities Service Co. debentures series A, 
ee Creo eran dale Gdttes L9G66)icc~ ite © acs $ 25,867,329 
Subsidiary bonds and funded notes....... 180 474,442 
Subsidiary securities in sinking fund...... 


4,406,983 


Total bonds and funded notes.... 
Current Liabilities— 
BONS Soenveloles G aconto go cucmecnn ogo monater $ 13,140,044 
Notes given for money borrowed ma- 
terials, supplies, etc. 


NCED MAIS May aera teeeye ite wuevers cro cers caps, wists, ns ol Shc 6,052,711 
Current wages, operating accounts, sup- 
plies, etc. 
PARE SH ACCT UOCCMy On tate caer a <0 oS levels. » suelieuete 2,001,417 
Amounts set aside from earnings for 
taxes due at future dates. 
Mberest MACCH UE er mite stecccsltie s0els wfie, 0s 0.0) ¥er0i8 2,767,967 
Amounts set aside from earnings for 
interest payments at future dates. 
Preferred and preference scrip (not pre- 
SETAE CL meee ec ren etree hiss hails allan a tev atverburene (e's 25,819 
Miscellaneous unclassified items.......... 78 192 
Motalrcurnents labilitiess. ce... 2. 0 $ 24,066,151 
Other Liabilities— 
Cities Service Co. common cash scrip...... $ 7,139,359 
Cities) Service. Go. Stock SCHIP wren: 0s 50 ser 17,848,398 
Amounts of dividends declared for 
which scrip certificates have been issued. : 
(ESLOMETSMASDOSIES  sarelatenere stencils svereaPe s/s. 0cece 1,614,156 
Amount of cash deposited by custom- 
ers to guarantee payment of bills. 
Totals other. liabilitiéss .- ce sicecrle «= $ 26,601,914 
Depreciation and Other Reserves.....0........ $ 36,399,101 
Amounts set aside for depreciation, etc. 
Serge sadn sas co cA MOC RD EOS EOD oe Omer 32,904,518 
Amount of earnings accumulated to 
date which have not been declared as 
dividends. 


$ 69,303,619 


$491,317,715 


Contingent liability: Guaranteed by Empire Gas & Fuel Company of 
$2,125,000 Empire Tank Line Company 8 per cent notes, due 1981. 


During the year Cities Service acquired the Athens, 
Ga., Gas, Light & Fuel Company. It also purchased the 
electric and gas interests in Adrian, Mich., Toledo 
Suburban Electric Company was organized, which took over 
that part of the electric property located within the state oi 
Ohio owned by the Toledo & Western Railroad Company. 

A merger of the properties formerly operated by The 
Denver Gas and Electric Light Company, Denver, Colo., 
and The Western Boulder, 
Colo., into the Public Service Company of Coiorado was 
effected during the year. 
and electric company in Colorado. 

We quote the from the 
Henry L. Doherty, president, to the stockholders: 

“The Ohio Public Service Company practically 


Total surplus and réserves........ 


Yotal liabilities 


and the 


Light and Power Company, 


This company is the largest gas 
annual 


following report of 


coml- 
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pleted the installation of a 20,000 K.W. turbine and auxiliary 
equipment at its Edgewater plant ‘at’-Lorain, ‘Onte:.- “The 
132,000 volt from Warren 
through Alliance to Canton, Ohio, has been completed and 
Mansfield, 


steel tower transmission line 


another similar line connecting Lorain with 


Ohio, is nearing completion. 3y the development of its 
facilities the Ohio Public Service Company has been en- 
abled to become a participant in an event epochal in char- 
acter. Then large power companies have effected the con- 
nection of their systems for the interchange of power. These 
companies extend from the border of Ohio to 
eastern Pennsylvania and include parts of West Virginia 
and Maryland, serving what is considered to be the heart 
of the industrial center of the United States. This arrange- 
men constitutes what might be considered the first step in 
the development of the super-power system. 


western 


“The new 30,000 K.W. turbine installation and necessary 
substation equipment at the Acme plant of The Toledo 


Edison Company, Toledo, Ohio, is practically ready for 
service. A 66,000 volt transmission line was completed 
connecting this company through the others mentioned 
above with this super-power system. 

Late this autumn the oil properties were segregated 
from the utility properties, and henceforth will be operated 
independently by a new company affiliated with Cities 


Service. 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 

This corporation, controlled by North American Edison 
Company, which owns more than three-quarters of the com- 
mon stock, serves the city of Cleveland and its suburbs with 
light, heat and power. 
300 
municipalities whose population is estimated in excess of 
1,000,000. 

Capital—$10,000,000 $5,655,300 outstanding 
6 per cent preferred, par value $100; $18,000,000 authorized 
common, $15,045,300 outstanding. 

Bonds—$18,500,000 first gold 5’s due April 1, 1939. These 
bonds are callable at 107% 


Its territory covers an area of ap- 


proximately miles, and the company operates in 38 


authorized, 


and interest, beginning April 1, 
1924, and thereafter upon due notice on any interest date 
at a price decreasing % of 1 per cent until maturity. 


$5,000,000 20-year sinking fund 
August 1, 1941. 


~ 


debenture 7’s, maturing 


EARNINGS 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
*1924 1923 1922 
GYoss: Soa shihag Meatele sales beretmante $18 296,881 $17,712,293 $15,377,276 
INGE Ei gd Seeiete atsue oer Sc vas tolta, pen Ore 8,543,433 8,233,079 6,606,950 


*Twelve months ended October 31, 1924. 
BALANCE SITEET CONDENSED 
ASSETS 


12 months ended Calendar Year 


October 31, 1924 1923 
Plant» Investment Va. «sav ore acre ere ee $58,568,698 $52,122,393 
Other- Tavestment? (oc1.ctereeoncrn eee enone 460,500 459.500 
Sinking siund Strnrce seen eee ee ee 62,659 63,050 
Current: Assetsmitaaaiae cotta ener ns Sree 8,263,857 7,274,462 
Debt i Discourts and wWEXp.certaect eee a 1,133,162 1,194,831 
Deferred charges Ms scis.cmn neice eeleien ae 1,183,582 469,916 


Ota) Sava cserstadhvte gels tees che ne thos teiekereietaes $69,672,458 $61,585,152 


LIABILITIES 


Preferred) iStock, 44.45 seam eaten ee $10,800,000 $20,486,000 
COmmoOti’ hiscsscsc wiet hee arena oie eee 15-045; 300 ie eo enone pieiees 
Funded Debte te: teet-' sca cais ieee 23,500,000 23,500,000 
Current “Liabilities” oi ses acc cie tear 831,484 724,573 
Accrucde Liabilities: (ohpicis sisile aire eleictate 2 340,778 3,686,986 
TRESEXVIGSI Ds bo ord aise ein or Aa Satie eee 8,837,098 7,479,534 
SUL PLUST oe sinsiays oi cee tarerae tase Maree ea Rear eotiay 8,317,798 5,707,059 
Wotals. Sox ehicare ttteutiem oa moe ees ciereter: $69,672,458 $61,585,152 
Officers—F. LL. Dame, chairman of the board; Robert 


Lindsay, president and general manager; Charles W. Mills, 
vice-president and treasurer; E. 
L. Mills, comptroller 
Bishop, auditor. 

Directors—E. M. Bulkley, Harold T. Clark, F. M. Cobb, 
Robt. Lindsay, F. L. Dame, W. H. Fillmore and Edwin 
Gruhl. 

Headquarters of the company are in the Illuminating 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


G. Crawford, secretary; C. 


and assistant treasurer, and D. L. 
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Columbia Gas & Electric Company 


Incorporated under the laws of West Virginia in 1906 
this corporation owns 51 per cent of the $30,000,000 stock 
of United Fuel Gas Company which owns gas rights and oil 
rights in West Virginia and Kentucky, also a number of pipe 
lines. The corporation leases the Cincinnati Gas Transpor- 
tation Company of which it owns: $3,000,000 of the preferred 
stock. It owns also all the common stock of Union Gas & 
Electric Company of Cincinnati, Ohio Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Hamilton Service Company, the Loveland Light & 
Water Company, the Columbia Gas -Supply Company and 
the Cincinnati Newport and Covington Light & 
Traction Company. Last February it acquired the Colum- 
bus Gas & Fuel Company, Federal Gas & Fuel Company, 
Springfield Gas Company and the Dayton Gas Company 
irom the Pure Oil Company. Subsequently the Columbus 
Federal and Springfield companies were sold to the Ohie 
Fuel Company. 

Capital—1,500,000 shares common stock no par value; 
$15,000,000 preferred stock, Series A, 7 per cent cumulative. 

Bonds—$25,000,000 first mortgage 5’s, $11,104,500 out- 
standing, due January 1, 1927. These bonds are secured by 
a first mortgage on all the property, real or personal, now 
owned or hereafter acquired. $2,589,368 debenture 5’s due 
January 1, 1927. The corporation also has outstanding $1,- 
700,000 Cincinnati Gas Transportation Company first mort- 
gage 5’s due January 1, 1933 and $1,314,000 Dayton Gas 
Company’s first mortgage 5’s, due March 1, 1930. 

Dividends—There was paid on Series A preferred an 
initial dividend of $1.75 November 15, 1924. An initial div- 
idend of 1 per cent was paid on the common stock May 15, 
1917 which was raised to 1% per cent quarterly February 
15, to Nov. 15, 1920. On January 25, 1920 an extra 1 per 
cent was paid on the common. In February, May, August 
and November 1921, 1% per cent was paid; 1 per cent on 
February 15, 1922; 1% per cent in May, August and Novem- 
ber 1922 and February 23; on May 15, 1923 $1.95 and from 
August 15, 1923, to date 65 cents quarterly on the new shares 
of no par value. The common stock has no par value and 
the preferred has a par value of $100 a share. 


leases 


EARNINGS 
9 Months Ended September 20 Calendar Year 
1924 1923 

(GROSS W anlests o pieleahaiecovateetecets ste Caner $19,663,066 $15,422,737 
INGE y Sictircte. clataths a alle sarteus' tein as "a vafenahene atte emotes 8,391,339 7,102,971 
Other Fin come w.ushes snletess «© ctnamnteioe 1,634,745 1,439,373 
Total Sin come yt, ssn stone ue treteaeererine eine 10,026,084 8,542,344 
Rentals, fixed charges, etc........0s0-. 5,154,411 4,403,076 
Surplus available for dividends....... 4,871,673 4,139,268 


Officers—P. G. Gossler, President and Chairman; W. 
W. Freeman, H. G. Scott, H. A. Wallace, Vice Presidents; 
Polk Laffoon, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer; [Edward 
Reynolds, Jr., Treasurer; A. Sherlock and H. M. Wade, — 
Assistant Sec. and Treasurer. 

Headquarters—Charlestown, West Virginia. 


Columbus Electric & Power Company 


This corporation does the entire electric railway and 
lighting, gas and power business of Columbus, Georgia, and 
immediate adjoining towns. It controls hydro-electric plants, 
with a capacity in excess of 32,000 K. W. and a steam plant ° 
of 12,000 K. W. capacity. During the year the company 
proceeded with the construction of a dam at Bartlett’s Ferry 
about 16 miles above Columbus, Georgia. 

Capital—$2,572,800 common par value $100 outstanding; 
$927,200 first preferred cumulative 7 per cent stock par value 
$100 and $1,428,700 second preferred 7 per cent cumulative 
par value $100. 

Bonds—$#1,470,800 first and refunding mortgage  6’s, 
Series A, due June 1, 1947; $3,584,600 Columbus Power first 
mortgage 5’s maturing April 1, 1936. The Columbus Power 
Company bonds are callable as a whole or in part for sinking 
fund at 110 and interest on any interest date. Through a 
sinking fund of 1 per cent, which began April 1, 1912, $416,000 
have been purchased and cancelled. The first and refunding 
mortgage 6’s are callable after June 1, 1932, up to and includ- 
ing June 1, 1937, at 105 and thereafter at a premium decreas- 
ing % of 1 per cent for each year to 101 for year ended 
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June 1, 1945, and at par thereafter. 
cent is in operation. 
Dividends—Dividends on the first and second preferred 
are being paid regularly, and an initial dividend of $2.00 per 
share was paid on the common stock in October, 1922, which 
has been increased to 2% per cent, the rate now prevailing. 


A sinking fund of 2 per 


EARNINGS 


12 months ended August 31 
1924 1923 


(Oe toy de ye titre he A CA rc RENO ch cots Cu he ea ar EA Se Re a $2,255,895 $3,190,196 
Operating expenses and taxeS.....-...+-+.s.eee0. 1,192,845 1,061,513 
Wet eatrinesy Jeiccciiscds cree ericiotsta deldicieseteyert"ere’ > 1,067,050 1,128,683 
Interest and amortization...... PE Ah be FS cialis ocho nee 271,769 272.801 
Surplus available for dividends, etc............- 795,281 835,882 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


The 34,256 stockholders of Commonwealth Edison Co. can 
find no more complete accurate and interesting information 
concerning their corporation—nor can any other outsiders 
interested in Commonwealth Edison Co.—than in the annual 
Year Book issued a few weeks ago by this corporation. This 
book is a condensed record of the company’s activities during 
1923. It is a medium for thoroughly acquainting the stock- 
holders with the great property in which they have owner- 
ship. 

Statistics are more or less dry in their usual presenta- 
tion. In this annual Year Book, however, presentation of 
the statistics of the Commonwealth Edison Co., showing its 
marvelous growth and development in the past 30 years, 
are presented in such a manner by the President, Samuel 
Insull, as to make them read like a romance. We cannot 
serve our readers better than to reprint in part this address 
delivered by Mr. Insull at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders on February 25, 1924, an address which was broad- 
casted by radiophone, leaving for those who find pleasure 
in analyzing, the study of the tables showing the comparative 
income and expense accounts and the balance sheet. 

Said Mr. Insull: 

“We have 8,642 employes, an increase during the past 
year of 1,544. One employe out of every three is a stock- 
holder of the corporation. 

“The Commonwealth Edison Company has 34,256 stock- 
holders, 85 per cent of whom live in the city of Chicago 
and about 9 per cent reside in the state of Illinois, outside 
of Chicago. Ninety-six per cent of our stockholders own 
90 per cent of the company’s stock. 

“We have a total of 688,155 customers, of whom 567,378 
are residence customers, 119,095 occupy small stores and 
offices, and 1,682 are wholesale and industrial customers. 

“The increase in the number of customers during the 
year amounted to 77,852. 

“About 73 per cent of the number of families in the 
city of Chicago use electricity. 

“Last year’s business amounted to $49,136,042, an in- 
crease of $6,028,086 over the previous year. 

“The $6,009,000 increase of last year will absorb between 
$25,000,000 and $30,000,000 of additional capital for the 
purpose of increasing our plants and distribution system. 

“During the year 1924 we shall spend about $29,375,000 
in new construction. Approximately $16,000,000 of this 
vast sum will be used in work at our new Crawford Avenue 
station and in adding to our other stations. The balance 
will be used for sub-stations, conduits, underground: cables, 
overhead distribution, and ‘services’ to customers, meters 
and miscellaneous items. 

“The load factor—that is, the ratio of the average load 
to the maximum load for the year—has improved just 50 
per cent in the last 20 years; namely, from 31.7 per cent in 
1903 to 47.5 per cent in 1923. 

“This increase means that the company’s machinery, in 
fact, all of the investment, is in use 50 per cent more hours 
on the average, and bringing in earnings 50 per cent more 
of the time, than the case 20 years ago. 

“The output in 1923 was 860,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
greater than it would have been at the 1903 load factor. 
This additional output, based on our average rate of in- 
come, amounts to the vast sum of $16,130,000. 

“Such a large income as we received—just under $50,- 
000,000 in one year—requires great plant capacity. The 


present capacity of our plants is 758,140 kiiowatts, and we 
are adding this year about 160,000 kilowatts, so that by the 
time 1924 closes we shall have 918,000 kilowatts of capacity. 

“We are building one station, the Crawford Avenue Sta- 
tion, in which we expect to install this year generating units 
having 160,000 kilowatts capacity. When finished, this one 
station will have a capacity of at least 600,000 kilowatts. 

“The Commonwealth Edison Company has the largest 
generating capacity and the largest maximum load of any 
single company in the world, the second being the New 
York Edison Company, and the third being the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Canada. 

“T have not all the figures for the purpose of making the 
comparison for the winter of 1923-24, and so have to use 
the figures of 1922-23. In the winter of 1922-23, the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company had a maximum load of 600,- 
000 kilowatts, with a capacity of 663,000 kilowatts. The 
New York Edison Company had a maximum load of 497,- 
600 kilowatts, with a capacity of 565,650 kilowatts. The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario had a maxi- 
mum load of 460,470 kilowatts, and a capacity of 485,000 
kilowatts. 

“There is a distinction between maximum load and actual 
kilowatt-hour output. At the present time the largest out- 
put of any one company—that is, for the year 1923—is that 
of the Niagara Falls Power Company, which does business 
on the American side of the falls. Its output was 2,595,- 
847,000 kilowatt-hours. Our output was. 2,573,287,000 
kilowatt-hours. j 

“Take our business in and around Chicago—and you 
cannot consider the business of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company within the city of Chicago without at the same 
time considering the business of the surrounding territory. 

“For economic reasons, it is necessary that the various 
systems in a given territory be connected up closely so that 
they can interchange power wherever it is an economic 
thing for them to do. That is the situation here. 

“Work is under way this year on a right-of-way for a 
132,000-volt steel-tower, superpower transmission line and 
equipment from our new Calumet station, south of the city 
limits, to connect with a similar east and west super-power 
line feeding on the east the Northern Indiana Gas and Elec- 
tric Company for supply to the steel district and even on the 
east of that, and also running west, to tie in with the Joliet 
(Plaines) generating station of the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois. 

“This, and the 132,000-volt super-power line from Wau- 
kegan to Evanston, which latter is now in operation, repre- 
sents marked progress toward a super-power ring around the 
city of Chicago. 

“The great power districts of North America ranked 
about as follows in 1922: 

“Niagara district, taking both the Canadian and the 
American sides of Niagara Falls, had a maximum of about 
789,300 kilowatts and an output of upwards of 4,500,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

“Greater New York—and that includes not only Man- 
hattan Island but the territory surrounding Manhattan 
Island, known as Greater New York—had a maximum of 
1,063,000 kilowatts and an output for the year of 3,596,500,- 
000 kilowatt hours. 

“The Greater Chicago district—including the city of 
Chicago and adjoining territory north, west, east and south 
—had a maximum capacity of 718,000 kilowatts and an out- 
put of a little under 2,721,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

“Then there is a southeastern super-power system, in- 
cluding inter-connected systems of five companies in five 
different states, which have between them a maximum of 
578.800 kilowatts and 2,360,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
put. 

“Also there is a Central California, or San Francisco 
district, including the Pacific Gas and Electric Company and 
the Great Western Power Company, which has a little 
under 400,000 kilowatts of maximum load and an output of 
about 2,200,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

“There has been a great deal of discussion in the daily 
newpaper and the magazines on the question of the de- 
velopment of power in very large quantities for the ben- 
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efit of industry, the arts, and the private homes of the 
people. 

“I have had some comparisons made of the length of 
transmission line, generating capacity and kilowatt capacity 
per capita and miles of line per square mile of area. 

“T find that Illinois has 6,282 miles of transmission lines, 
It has a total generating capacity of a little under 1,225,000 
kilowatts. It has a population of a little over 6,000,000 
people, with an area of about 56,000 square miles. 

“Its kilowatt capacity per capita is .187, and the miles 
of line per square mile of area is .112. 

“New York state’s rank in kilowatt capacity per capita 
is a little lower, and in miles of line per square mile of 
area, still lower. 

“California, on account of its being so sparsely settled, 
as compared with New York state and Illinois, has a large 
kilowatt capacity per capita, i. e., .351, but it has a very 
low mileage of line per square mile of area, i. e., 029. 

“Take the Chicago area—say, within a radium of 150 
miles of Chicago—and the kilowatt capacity per capita is 
.194, the miles of transmission line per square mile of area 
being .163. 

“New York City and surrounding country within a 
radius of 150 miles, has .166 kilowatts capacity per capita 
and .144 miles of line per square mile of area, comparing 
with the figures of .194 and .163, respectively, for the Chi- 
cago district.” 

Mr. Insull mentioned a new station being built on 
Crawford avenue at the Drainage Canal where the Com- 
monwealth Edison is installing 160,000 kilowatts as a 
starter. he also referred to new features which are ex- 
pected to result in material improvement in economy, for 
instance; higher steam pressure, air heaters, interstage re- 
heating and “bleeding” of steam from different stages of 
the main turbine for feed-water heating and the use of 
electric driven auxiliary apparatus throughout. He also 
referred to the employes’ savings fund and _ stated that 
by July 1, 1924, there will be to the credit of the employes, 
2,727 who have subscribed, $1,113,000 made up of actual 
contributions paid in month by month from their salaries 
and of interest that has accrued during the period of five 
years, and concluded as follows: 

“It makes the employe feel as he ought to feel—that 
the corporation is his corporation; that in working for it 
he is not only working for the daily wage or the weekly 
wage or the monthly wage that he obtains, but he is laying 
up a fund for the rainy day and to take care of those de- 
pendent on him when he is gone. 

“The man or woman, boy or girl, who is actuated by 
motives of thrift, must be a better employe, must 
give a far greater return to the proprietors—of which he 
or she is one—of a corporation of this kind than can pos- 
sibly be given by men and women and boys and girls who 
have no participation in the earnings of the property.” 

As of December 31, 1923, Commonwealth Edison Co. 
had 12 generating stations; it had also 72 substations and 
six Commonwealth Edison electric shops where customers 
may pay bills, obtain lamp renewals and purchase electrical 
merchandise. Much more might be said of Commonwealth 
Edison, but again we must refer our readers to the Year 
Book, referred to above. 

Following is the comparative income account for years 
ended December 31: 


such 


1923 
$ 49,136,041 


1922 
Electric moperating = reventies nmin ttt terteiteiter $ 43,107,955 
Less electric operating expenses (including am- 

ortization’ and depreciation) .-cee = alee 


31,583,422 28,418,946 


Net electric operating revenues............ $ 17,552,619 $-14,689.008 
Keessi charges) inc. taxes) ceten reece eee c 5,877,306 4,849,030 
Net opekating income. manera Cree tee $ 11,675,313 $ 9,839,978 
Other incomes 2) ot cee oe meee teie ns tunel aes 557.270 687,564 


GEOSS IN CONTE Werte siete hee enna Toe tetoh is eras $ 12,232,588 $ 10,527,543 
Deductians irom) gross lincomes ascii serine 1,627,852 1,202,946 
10,604,731 $ 9 324,596 

Interestion wunded debtanaes cence ancient 3,052,613 8,048,222 
IN et AMCOm Ep larvejpersegaefelo 8 ectclotains Nat eel vale tee $ 97,552,118 - $,. 6,276 874 
Surplusmuinappropriated Jane lara) seer 10,608,465 9,183,217 
Adjustmentiot chargestenjo de cect ato tee ee ie ne 99,578 


$ 10,608,465 $ 9,083,638 


Vol. 22, No. 26 
1923 1922 
Transferred from net income..... $ 7,552,118 $ 6,276,374 
Less dividends) paid during wearers serelsie 5,389,002 4,602,416 
$ 2,163,116 $ 1,673,958 
12,771,581 10,757,597 
Less sur. app. to other reserves and miscl. ded. 68,268 149,131 


$ 12,703,312 


$ 10,608,465 


The balance sheets for years ended December 31, con- 
trast as follows: 


ASSETS 
1923 1922 
Plant, equipment and investments............. $171,784,534 $147,886,420 
Current@assets.- 5 octet cb ecicieiiien om crete 16,169,541 13,618,602 
Prepaid. accounts me cete sien risieeerethota te nator enters 2 734,804 638,602 
Winadjusted sdebits aires isle ale ton ene caterers he 3,973,007 2,618,394 
Treasury, SECULITLES ne erete siateleieneins eteitaes| akeietensiete el 218.500 Pista «wl cvane 
DTotalreserventunds is cwissiiscecsselceremrctetetererel ars 2,504,957 2,179,685 
$195,385,343 $166,941,708 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Ustock: wee cteacie mecaleterctra ie erorene ener cas niet oles + $ 72,000,000 $ 60,000,000 
Subscriptions: toscapital :StOc Keren eves terncietolenelatiatomeel cial steratonsieds 21,000 
Five per cent first mort. bonds of Com. Edi. Co. 45,774,000 45,774,000 

Five per cent first mortgage gold bonds of the 
Commonwealth ElectareiCos emesis en 8,000,000 8,000,000 

Six per cent first mortgage gold bonds of the 
Commonwealth NdisonmGoseaccren sees ee 6,000.000 6,000,009 
Other bonds and notes: sles ae ceistecier-te eee eee te 15000000) mmsieiatteriee 
Total capital Wabilities ir. eiicreis'e'e sirteve slehete= $146,774,000 $119,795,000 
Gurrents liabilities tis .cislete setavie: tereleieels mattereneararete 3,351,419 *7,759 623 
A Cored: sia bilities aren ccaisterecrsiare a cleleueh<teteteveie sty ierits 6,697,788 5,259,389 
Unadusted *ereditsie css cceleysieleleisl ais oe ajeie aucreie 1,626,474 1,251,704 
Total Leservies'xy., tererersintens isveirstensiee ter sisusiatsrekeisiale 24,232,350 22,267. 526 
Siurpltss unappropriated sys sitet wisi mialersnets) stanereraate 12,703,312 10,608,465 


$195,385,343 $166,941,708 


*Subsequent to Dec. 31, 1922, the bank loans amounting to $4,500,000 
have been paid off. e 


Directors—Henry A. Blair, Watson F. Blair, Benjamin 
Carpenter, Robert T. Lincoln, John J. Mitchell, James A. 
Patten, John G. Shedd, Solomon A. Smith, Samuel Insull. 

Officers—Samuel Insull, president; Louis A. Ferguson, 
vice-president; John F. Gilchrist, vice-president; William A. 
Fox, vice-president; John H. Gulick, vice-president; Ed- 
ward J. Doyle, secretary and treasurer; John W. Evers, Jr., 
assistant secretary and treasurer; George E. Burns, assistant 
treasurer; George W. Williamson, assistant treasurer; Rob- 
ert L. Elliott, assistant secretary; Richard Mueller, assistant 
secretary; Henry E. Addenbrooke, auditor; David Levine, 
assistant auditor; Thomas J. Walsh, assistant auditor. 


Commonwealth Power Corporation 


Through the ownership of all the common stocks, the 
Commonwealth Power Corporation controls the following 
companies serving over 240 cities and towns with a popula- 
tion, based on 1920 census, of more than 1,200,000, located in 
four contiguous important industrial and agricultural states— 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The corporation also 
owns $5,000,000 par value of preferred stocks and bonds of 
some of such companies: 


Consumers Power Company. 

Central Illinois Light Company. 

Illinois Power Company. 

Illinois Electric Power Company. 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Company. 
Utilities Coal Corporation. 

The Ohio Edison Company. 

United Appliance Company. 


Territory—Among the 240 cities and towns served are 
the cities of Grand Rapids, Jackson, Lansing, Kalamazoo, 
Muskegon, Pontiac, Battle Creek, Cadillac, Bay City and 
Saginaw, Michigan; Springfield, Urbana and Marysville, 
Ohio; Evansville and Mount Vernon, Indiana; and Peoria, 
Springfield, DeKalb and Sycamore, Illinois. The many in- 
dustries served are varied in character and include the manu- 
facture of farming implements, furniture, food products, auto- 
mobiles and their accessories, motor trucks, foundry and 
machine shop products, gas engines, paper, building mate- 
rials, clothing and other essential industries. 


Outstanding 
Capital stock—Preferred stock 6% cumulative.............. *$27,000,000 
Common’ stock (without, par waltie); shares... cs eset *210,000 


Options to purchase common stock at $100 per share expiring 


November: 1; 91926, sharess trict. airicteeiolers creams eveecienas oie *30,000 
Funded Debt—25-year 6% secured S. F. gold bonds due May 

WES EL OAT © xiayeinis: Dias tobe cette onepecodeReneust eve. dfatohe te reLaney ie) onal teueietenctons 10,876,900 
General lien and refunding Series A 5% due July 1, 1939. 2,255,500 
General lien and refunding Series B 6% due July 1, 1972. 1,099,000 


*Includes 1,272 shares preferred and 424 shares common stock and 
options for 1 272 shares common stock subscribed for but unissued. 


Water Power Reserves—The water power properties 
enjoy natural advantages that are possessed by few other 
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systems. They are situated on rivers with remarkably regu- 
lar stream flow, rendering unnecessary the construction of 
large storage reservoirs for regulating seasonal variations. 
In addition to the large water power facilities already de- 
veloped, the properties include the major part of lands and 
flowage rights in Michigan necessary for the development of 
additional hydro-electric generating capacity to the amount 
of over 200,000 horsepower. Ample reserves are thus pro- 
vided for future development to supply the constantly in- 
creasing demand for electric light, heat and power. 


GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


Electric 

in Sales Electric Gas Sales Gas Cus- 

K. W. H. Customers in Cu. Ft. tomers 
POD ierera slavciateuc vie sie) ciaCe%e steele eis 513,048,858 173,746 3,818,162,700 103.776 
DOD Ty aa sie cle! sosienetoiare, wire. bo e'elou'ns ene 419,095,767 190,470 3,549,697,100 105,365 
EQS SME Sereicte nies fecehe:s wicivitie.e.sieus 491,257,792 213,737 3,807,422,300 111,513 
OD tate et cc crersveyele wicea feral cs eye 629,218,727 258,112 4,249,271,600 119103 
1924 (year ended Oct. 31)...647,177,396 281,678 4,349,792,800 125,631 


COMBINED EARNINGS 


(Commonwealth Power Corporation and Subsidiary Companies) 
Twelve months ended October 31— 1923 1924 
CSSD GRUP 5.66 26 qeocwoc c oconeadot csp odo0e $29,309,002 $31,605,994 
Operating expenses, incl, taxes and maintenance 17,840,904 18,853,848 


INGE GE¥sOVSS GoesedodupoupodesnqdodDGuln $11,468,098 $12,752,146 
PT CEUMCN ALPES & tetecio lst cvele se amiereieine el sie ciesrsn ‘elbierecsvalsieig « 6,897,662 
Balance available for divs., dep., etc...... ........ $ 5,854,484 
Annual dividends on $27,000,000 pfd. stock... ........ 1,620,000 
ERA AY CO MM Cateueavete te eicliete ce eens Nore siels aletrn Gray ekinle m felisie. « s5.s06 $ 4,234,484 


*Includes interest, amortization of debt discount and dividends on 
preferred stocks of subsidiary companies in the hands of the public. 

Balance available for dividends, depreciation, etc., was equivalent to 
over 3% times the annual dividend requirements on the preferred stock 
and $21.04 on the common stock. 


Sources of Revenue—Over 63 per cent of the gross earn- 
ings of the properties of this corporation are contributed by 
the electric department. The interesting fact about this 
phase of the business is the evenly balanced character of 
service rendered. About one-half is utilized for lighting, 
which is divided almost equally between residence and com- 
mercial lighting, and the other half is used principally for 
power, a small part being delivered to electric railways and 
other public utilities. 


About 18 per cent of the gross earnings are derived from 
the sale of gas, practically all of which is used as fuel for 
household and industrial purposes. Owing to the numerous 
developments that have taken place in the gas industry 
during recent years, new demands have been created which 
have resulted in large increases in sales. 


About 14 per cent of the gross earnings are derived from 
the Heating, Water, Coal and Appliance Departments, and 
the Electric Railways make up the remaining 5 per cent. 
These proportions are significant when it is realized that of 
all the above services the Electric Department represents the 
most rapidly growing branch of the business. 


Properties—A summary of the properties, electric and 
gas customers served, sales and other salient facts follow: 


Electric—25 hydro-electric plants; 15 steam electric 
plants; 381,500 H. P. installed generating capacity; 92,500 
H. P. additional capacity under construction; 2,000 miles 
high tension transmission lines; 281,000 electric customers; 
647,177,396 k. w. h. sales of electricity. 

Gas—i11 Gas plants; 35 gas holders; 32,275,000 cu. ft. 
installed daily manufacturing capacity; 15,178,000 cu. ft. stor- 
age capacity; 1,235 miles of gas mains; 125,000 gas customers; 
4,349,792,800 cu. ft. sales of gas. 


The properties also include 11 heating plants with 21.6 
miles of steam and hot water mains, one water plant, street 
railway systems in Springfield, Illinois, and Evansville, Indi- 
ana, and an interurban line from Evansville to Patoka, Indi- 
ana. Coal mines, owned and operated in West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Illinois provide in part the requirements of the 
electric and gas plants. 


The physical properties embody the best principles of 
modern design and substantial construction, allowing efficient 
operation. The electric and gas plants are so advantageously 
located with respect to adequate supplies of water and coal 
that economical generation and distribution is realized. The 
Company is making extensive additions to its electric and gas 
properties which, with the steadily increasing demand for 
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service, assure continued growth ‘of business and greater 
earning power. 

Management— The management of Commonwealth 
Power Corporation is under the direction of experienced 
public utility operators who have been identified with the 
various properties for many years. The Board of Directors 
includes A. G. Hodenpyl, Geo. E. Hardy, B. C. Cobb, J. C. 
Weadock and Jacob Hekma of Hodenpyl, Hardy & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York; E. W. Clark, C. M. Clark and E. W. 
Clark, 3rd, of E. W. Clark & Company, Philadelphia; A. A. 
Tilney, President, Bankers Trust Company, New York; 
Ralph Stone, President, Detroit Trust Company; L. H. 
Withey, Chairman of the Board, Michigan Trust Company, 
Grand Rapids; Clay H. Hollister, President, The Old Na- 
tional Bank, Grand Rapids; L. K. Thorne, President, and 
A. L. Loomis, Vice-President, Bonbright & Company, Inc., 
New York; Earl S. Coleman, Richardson & Clark, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and W. M. Flook, President of The Tennessee 
Electric Power Company, New York. 


Consumers Power Company 


This is the most important subsidiary of Commonwealth 
Power Corporation which owns all of the common stock. 
This company was incorporated under the laws of Maine in 
1910, and last November merged the following companies 
which were previously controlled by stock ownership: Com- 
monwealth Power Company, Grand Rapids-Muskegon Power 
Company, Grand Rapids Edison Company, Consumers Power 
Company of Michigan, Economy Power Company, Pontiac 
Power Company, Saginaw Power Company, Bay City Power 
Company, Flint Electric Company, Au Sable Electric Com- 
pany and Central Power Company. In consequence of this 
merger, the Consumers Power Company of Maine was made 
an operating company instead of a holding company. In 
1916, the Cadillac Water & Light Company and the electric 
property of the Manistee Power & Light Company were 
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acquired. In 1923, the Thornapple Gas & Electric Company 
was acquired and it has been reported that the Citizens Elec- 
tric Company of Battle Creek, and the Central Michigan 
Light & Power Company also have been absorbed. 

Capital—As of. September 30, 1924, the corporation had 
‘$17,804,300 common stock outstanding; $12,759,200 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred; $9,333,700 of 6.6 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred; $3,321,700 of 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock. On October 24, 1924; stockholders voted to change 
the 200,000 shares of authorized common stock, par $100 
each, to 1,400,000 shares of authorized common stock of no 
par value; they also authorized the issue of seven shares 
thereof in exchange for each share of common stock of a 
par value of $100 each: they voted to increase the capital 
stock by increasing the authorized number of shares of pre- 
ferred stock from 300,000 to 500,000 shares and also voted 
to increase the number of shares of common stock having 
no par value from 1,400,000 to 2,000,000 shares. 

Bonds—$22,254,000 outstanding first lien and refunding 
mortgage 5’s due January 1, 1936; $8,500,000 first lien and 
refunding mortgage 5™%’s, Series D maturing May 1, 1954; 
$17,074,600 first lien and unifying mortgage 5’s, Series C, due 
November 1, 1952; $2,512,000 Michigan Light first and re- 
funding mortgage 5’s, due March 1, 1946; $493,500 Flint Gas 
Company first mortgage 5’s, due November 1, 1924; $340,000 
Jackson Gas Company mortgage 5’s, maturing April 1, 
1937; $179,000 Pontiac Light Company consolidated mort- 
gage 5’s; $1,070,000 Commonwealth Power first mortgage 
5’s, due December 1, 1924; $374,000 Grand Rapids-Muskegon 
Power first 5’s, due March 1, 1931 and $109,000 Cadillac 
Water and Light first mortgage 5’s due September 1, 1925. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on the preferred 
shares since organization. 

Officers—B. C. Cobb, president; E. W. Clark, Geo. F. 
Hardy, C. W. Tippy, T. A. Kenney, W. A. Barthold, W. 
W. Tefft, F. W. Hoover, vice-presidents; C. E. Rowe, treas- 
urer: Robert Davey, secretary. 


Continental Power & Light Company 

This corporation owns over 98 per cent of the entire 
outstanding capital stock of the Moncton Tramways Elec- 
tricity and Gas Company, Ltd. It furnishes, without compe- 
tition, the entire commercial and domestic electric light and 
power and street railway service in Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick, serving a population estimated at over 32,000. 

Capital—300,000 shares 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, 10,000 shares common stock, no par value. 

Bonds—$880,000 3-year 6 per cent gold notes maturing 
October 31, 1927. 


EARNINGS 
12 months ended September 30, 1924 

Gross) Carnings: )<e. eeis oles 3 Oi edec Gb aris 08 OURS splot el eure ony 526,012 
Operating expenses and taxes (including current maintenance and 

ATCOEIEE CAXCS) Me ors chars ieiai teria c eicteretale ciouat she lermleseselheye\enete «leel sls, 349,620 

INE ERC ATES te aorta ta nets stay eie' a» ie eels online: svier ove Ree cde «2+ S176 392 
Annual interest charges on funded debt of operating companies.. 10,950 

Balance tre cccie nes dieces pobehebeusyaleusisieie efelefein(ei> ale elereseyels= Adobo $165,442 
Earnings applicable to securities to be owned by Continental 

Power & Light Company..........2cssce cnc reece sceneece nes 162,442 
Annual interest charges on $880,000 6% gold notes (this issue).. 52,800 


The franchises under which the properties are operated 
are satisfactory and without burdensome restrictions. 


Detroit United Railway 


This company, incorporated in Michigan in 1900, took 
over the franchises and properties of the Detroit Citizens’ 
Street Railway, the Detroit Electric Railway, the Detroit, 
Fort Wayne & Belle Isle and the Detroit Suburban. Sub- 
sequently, the corporation sold the Detroit United Railway 
to the City of Detroit. The corporation operates an electric 
interurban and street railroad, the interurban lines connect- 
ing the cities of Detroit with Toledo, Ohio, and with Flint, 
Ann Arbor, Jackson and Port Huron and other important 
cities in Michigan, serving communities with an estimated 
population approximating 1,000,000. 

Capital—$15,375,000 stock, par value $100, authorized 


and outstanding. 
Bonds—$12,150,000 outstanding of an authorized $25,- 


OWER & LIGHT 
SECURITIES 
Yielding 6% or over 


Yield 


Due About 
Cities Svce. Pwr. 8 Lt. Co. 


Secso.snOSs20 tee e ns 
GeorgiaLt., Pwr. & Rys. 6's 


1944 6.48% 


1927 6.00% 


Interstate Public Svce. Co. 


Ist Mtge. & Ref. 6s 1948 6.12% 


Northw’t’n Pub. Svce. Co. 
Ist Mtge. 644’s . . 


Ozark Power & Water Co. 
1st Mtge. S. F. 5’s 


1948 6.50% 


6.72% 


1952 


Public Svce. Co. of Colo. 


Ist Mtge. & Ref. 5%’s 1954 6.00% 


Virginian Power Co. 1st Ln. 


and Ref. Mige.6/%s . . 1954 6.50% 


Circulars on request 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Telephone Central 8400 


105 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


000,000 first consolidated mortgage 4%4’s, maturing January 
1, 1932; $9,000,000 first mortgage and collateral trust sinking 
fund 6’s, due July 1, 1929. Of the $25,000,000 first consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds authorized, $7,005,000 are reserved to 
retire underlying liens; $1,844,000 are deposited as collateral 
for liens. These bonds are callable at 105 and interest on 
any interest date on 60 days’ notice. The first mortgage 
and collateral trust sinking fund 5-year 6’s are callable, all 
or in part, on any interest date, on 30 days’ notice at 103 
and interest, to and including July 1, 1926. Thereafter at 
% of 1 per cent decrease for each six months elapsed to ma- 
turity. There was recently offered $1,000,000 general equip- 
ment trust 6 per cent certificates, Series A. 
EARNINGS 


ners following are the earnings for the six months ended June 30, 


Grossmednninigs arom moperatiOnses. steam aime Jassie tisients nits oe cs $4,361,653 


Niet MEFOIMN? ODETALIONS aerate ecrtt ke Seats Fale aa loro OL eI slack 585,597 
Other itncomekt say wane cae eh eee hens oe end doko oie oe 419,319 
Net available for interest, taxes and depreciation............. 1,004,916 
Pixed charlesae including ew taxes anie'-, a aes stems = cesar ese oes 771,113 
SS LIL DET Sm erte tee ieere ced oa a eet roce on ncn ee ee ormrcreie or taont oman ite rnorals 223,802 


Earnings for the six months of 1924 were made notwithstanding 
severe bus competition which resulted in lowering of rates on a number 
of the lines to 1 cent per car miles and the maintenance of a frequency 
of service altogether out of proportion to traffic requirements. This 
competition now has been overcome and the laws of the state of Michigan 
provide that the railway is entitled to put into effect rates that will 
bring in return 7 per cent on the investment after operating expenses, 
maintenance and 2 per cent depreciation. 


The Detroit Edison Company 


This is one of the most important public utility corpor- 
ations of the middle west, distributing electric power for 
lighting and industrial business. It was incorporated in 
1903, owns the capital stock of the Edison Illuminating Com- 
pany of Detroit, the Peninsular Electric Light Company, 
the Port Huron Gas & Electric Company and Delray Ter- 
minal Railway Company. Among the cities it supplies with 
electric lighting and power are: Detroit, Ann Arbor, Port 
Huron, Ypsilanti and a number of incorporated and unin- 
corporated communities in 116 townships of Michigan. 


Capital—$85,000,000 authorized common, $55,337,000 out- 
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standing, par value $100. On this stock, dividends at the 
rate of 8 per cent annually are paid. 

Bonds—$10,000,000 authorized and outstanding first 
mortgage 5’s, maturing January 1, 1933; $75,000,000 first 
and refunding mortgage, of which $16,665,000 Series A, and 
$18,319,000, Series B, are outstanding, maturing July 1, 
1940; $12,500,000 general and refunding mortgage 5’s, due 
October 1, 1949. The corporation also has outstanding the 
following convertible debentures: $80,500 6’s, due January 
1, 1925; $1,641,400 7’s, maturing January 15, 1928; $1,585,800 
ws, maturing February 1, 1929; $3,967,500 7’s, maturing 
March 1, 1930; $5,448,800 8’s, maturing January 10, 1931; 
$6,836,800 6’s, maturing December 15, 1932 and $4,000,000 
Eastern Michigan Edison first mortgage 5’s, maturing No- 
vember 1, 1931. The general and refunding mortgage 5’s, 
Series A, are secured by pledge of $12,500,000 first and re- 
funding mortgage bonds and are callable at 107% and 
interest for the first ten years; at 105 and interest for the 
next five years, the premium thereafter being reduced % 
of 1 per cent for the last two years. The debentures, matur- 
ing 1925, have all been converted into stock, with the excep- 
tion of $80,500, as already stated. Those of 1918 are still 
convertible if callable, while the series of 1932 will be con- 
vertible at par from December 15, 1924, to June 15, 1952, 
into fully paid shares of the capital stock of the company. 
The Eastern Michigan Edison Company’s first mortgage 
bonds are callable at 110. 

Dividends on the stock have been paid as follows: 1909, 
ZN ooXere Ceerohen ANOHKOS ay Geyer “Cresta alhlil wey lig, fe jeer eleiahiy 
annually 1916 to date, 8 per cent annually. 


EARNINGS 
10 Months Ended October 31 Calendar Year 
1924 1923 


GEOSS) -roe eats Wiese bie a ahs aa telel imide cetalrene aatiors $27,653,528 $31,724,185 
Netratter® takescos ecient cern oateteret 7.883,862 9,359,726 
Brredi@chances? Pirin cates ciierpmiei enmie 3,412,300 3,866,916 
Siplis wc acu cmoetine mere veer 4,471,562 *1 482,664 


*After other deductions and dividends. 

Officers—Alex Dow, President; Alfred Jaretzki, A. C. 
Marshall, Jas. V. Oxtoby, S..M. Sheridan, Vice-Presidents; 
J. P. Fogarty, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer; Samuel 
C. Mumford, Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. 

General offices of the Company are in Detroit, and an 
office is also operated at 60 Broadway, New York City. 


Eastern Wisconsin Electric Co. 


HE Eastern Wisconsin Electric Co. supplies several 
[ocomsmanities about the southern end of Lake Winne- 

bago and a few in the vicinity of Sheboygan with gas 
and electricity. It also operates interurban railways, which, 
connect Fond du Lac, Neenah and Oshkosh, and Plymouth 
and Sheboygan. 

The Funded Debt includes $1,516,500 Sheboygan Electric 
Co. ref. 5s, $1,124,500 1st and ref. 5s, less collateral, $2,048,- 
000 1st lien and ref. 6s, series “A,” and $1,182,000 1st lien 
and ref. 6%s, series “B,” aggregating $5,871,000. 

In his statement to the stockholders, President Marshall 
Sampsell said, in part: 

“The gross earnings for the year 1923 shows an increase 
of $283,328 over those of 1922. The total connected load on 
the Company’s system is now 30,768 horsepower, serving an 
increase of 1,677 customers. In 1923 the Company purchased 
real estate at Plymouth to provide space for an additional 
substation, and installed about 19 miles of high voltage trans- 
mission lines, and 20 miles of low voltage lines for local dis- 
tribution. It also laid 18,872 feet of gas mains in Fond du 
Lac. The Plymouth substation connects the Fond du Lac- 
Sheboygan 66,600-volt line of the Company to the 132,000- 
volt line of the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Co. 

“Five new one-man light-weight double-truck interurban 
cars were put into service between Fond du Lac and Neenah, 
and contract made for the purchase of four cars of similar 
type. Four de luxe coaches and three motor buses were put 
in service as feeders to the railway systems, and to protect 
them from bus competition. 


“The Company also improved its Sheboygan steam gen- 


GARARD & CO. 


[Investment 
Securities 


39 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


erating plant, and enlarged its gas plant at Fond du Lac.” 
Earnings and expenses for the year were as follows: 


GOSS. INCOME ars cere aero eee erarotea eye toielcte et seteretarereiere ecsisaetarencrertncecite $ 1,959,140 
Total) expenses °3.4.0.4,s:5 ete ove sO leis rors cetaiane tare wie eiaeiertie acre tnnrerane 1,330,394 
Gros? MEt- INCOMES v.aterss ta are he oateet asa oe esl sseesun coe sarees ares $ 628,746 
Interest. on, funded Sdebteen arse ctawbane savettre dire eienreitiieeteretste serene 825,142 
: Aad $ 303,604 

General interest and amortization of bond discount and of 
PLOPELEY® Gers secxverecocanoyeictes tus coy stele evesaisyella\ sels Yerstorereyieusscerey ekenaveremavene tae 90,532 
ise ; $ 213,072 
Dividends paid and accrued for the year on 7% preferred stock 106,465 
wi , $ 106,607 
Dividends’ paid son common estockaca mice ieee. eerie ens eras 69,000 
Balancescarried stomsuepliSsireis cieeneie terete ercleisenrcieteresietcnscet-c-ts $ 37,607 


Directors: Britton I. Budd, Martin J. Insull, Leroy J. 
Clark, Morris F. LaCroix, G. C. Neff, W. G. Sharp, Mar- 
shall E. Sampsell. 

Officers: Marshal E. Sampsell, president; G. C. Neff, 
vice-president; Douglas Shaw, treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary; Leroy J. Clark, secretary and assistant treasurer; Jo- 
seph E. Gray, auditor. 


Federal Light & Traction Company 


This corporation operates a number of electric light and 
power companies located in New Mexico, Arkansas, Arizona, 
serving, among other cities, Albuquerque, Deming and Las. 
Vegas, New Mexico; Tucson, Arizona, Aberdeen, Cosmop- 
clis, Sheridan, Rawlins, Wyo.; Springfield, Missouri; Trini- 
dad and Walsenburg, Colorado; Hot Springs, Arkansas, etc. 

Capital—$5,500,000 authorized, $3,693,282 outstanding 
preferred 6 per cent cumulative, par value $100; 85,000 shares 
authorized, 54,500 outstanding common stock, no par value. 
The preferred stock receives 6 per cent stock dividends. 
annually, payable quarterly, and an initial quarterly cash 
dividend of 75 cents per share was declared on the common 
stock February, 1921. 

Bonds—$3,738,500 first lien and sinking fund 5’s matur- 
ing March 1, 1942; $2,482,000 first lien sinking fund stamped 


December 27, 1924 
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Binghamton Gas Works 

Central Iowa Power & Light Company 
Columbus Railway Power & Light Company 
Continental Power & Light Company 
Daytona Public Service Company 

Defiance Electric Company 

Dubuque Electric Company 

Florida Public Service Company 

Grand Rapids Gas Light Company 

Hamilton By-Products Coke Ovens, Limited 
Jersey Central Power & Light Corporation 
North Carolina Public Service Company, Inc. 


71 W. Monroe St. 


NEW YORK MILWAUKEE 


Public Utility Securities 


We have originated, either alone or with associates, and have distributed 
throughout the country, securities of the following public utility corporations: 


We have available at all times a comprehensive list of public utility bonds 
in $1,000, $500 and $100 denominations. On request we shall be glad to send 
you our current list of such bonds, 


A. CG. ALLYN #&» COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


CHICAGO Phone State 6440 


Northern Iowa Gas & Electric Company 
Northwestern Public Service Company 
Ohio Electric Power Company 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company 

St. Cloud Public Service Company 
Sandusky Gas & Electric Company 
Southern Minnesota Gas and Electric Company 
Southwest Power Company 

United Gas & Fuel Company of Hamilton, Ltd. 
Utah Gas & Coke Company 

Vermont Hydro-Electric Company 

West Virginia Water & Electric Company 
Western United Gas & Electric Company 


together with complete information. 


MINNEAPOLIS BOSTON 


6’s due March 1, 1942. These bonds are redeemable as a 
whole at 102 and interest on any interest date upon three 
months’ notice secured by deposit of stock, bonds and other 
fixed obligations of subsidiary companies. 


EARNINGS 
12 months ended Sept. 30 Calendar Year 
1924 1923 
GEOSS ONE re Sete eae eicty colnietais e160 sre ae $5,602,296 $5,510,876 
Net alter. tax esi treiciistctcheccisietsls ie 2,129,060 2,084,940 
PPIX CU CNATLES Nea ao elele cielele giatesecs sie aie 735,235 953,449 
ad TD TMNELS le are wicovatel-oteiar © ei el asian ere! a)s\e ial ee 1,393,825 131,489 
*Including dividends, 
BALANCE SHEET 
As of December 31 
ASSETS 
1923 
Pasi heh CS wretelece sisi s «sien witht a el ioe oie ositts) are ciehaneiaieiolere Diniet.cts vis: eles $27,602,623 
Investments 85,554 
TESA ans EES San GIRGIOORISOL Onin GonIn Gon anne oindint ccc 787,250 
Receivables 674,800 
Inventories 453,886 
isan OLLI TEC aL) e DEmna rcctele obits oat ac use a ncvone oa) otis aie Gere’ Retail ee uacdhe 1,104,091 
iChat Lae 93 hema eRe an Ane ot De oe ae C.oobaoss pone 136,522 


$30,844,727 


Meats nislPuew Ogee Cu soe es 6 Uo Sine Hoses ciccdesesle $ 9,735,132 
13,567,100 


Capital Stock 
Funded Debt 


ec 


OILS AVAL CUMetereiein cere crete fal ereieic on) sie eisi.sie, oe ete ciate ainiarcvele)s ere 554,661 
PNECTUCUMLLC ING anyortn cities! sein dattiers ols tie o aie wie ere oie te eiviniaeinliecs, oo 623,826 
INS Rs ARO 9 Coe Ae 8 OD DIOR eC OUE. CU ONCE. CID OG COGIC TIO 3,765,130 
RSCUE LTLS Menai tere Veter cin feteletainl mretuieicreleicinureisrsicte, cseie-cheis or evere elsis/s\sicie pie 2,598,878 


$30,844,727 


Florida Public Service Company 


This corporation, incorporated in 1908 as the Deland 
Electric Light, Power & Ice Company, has acquired four 
other companies in central Florida, supplying electric light 
and power in twenty-one communities adjacent and con- 
tiguous to Deland. The territory served by this corporation 
has a permanent population of approximately 40,000 which 
is greatly augmented during the winter months by a large 
number of winter residents. 

Capital—950,000 shares cumulative 7 per cent preferred 
stock; 10,000 shares of common stock of no par value. 

Bonds—$1,550,000 first mortgage 614’s, Series A, matur- 
ing February 1, 1949. These bonds are secured by a direct 


first mortgage on all the fixed property of the company the 
value of which is appraised in excess of $2,000,000; $550,000 
10-year secured 7’s. 
EARNINGS 
12 months ended June 30, 1924 


GLOSS REALNIN Gop wat <r eisterapetel ola elevate elstatetsts a e\sivtale: ove) sVehibal aNatelelies (erv\s)s nisl $694,926 
Operating EXPensesvand (tAKOS stan a crate hs eicrene sicheterals eisaateeets.c tale ns 492,486 
INGES earings ts soci es tlre ttc at cae crates sie e. s.Gle ene teres ais w erstors 202,440 


This corporation is controlled by General Gas & Electric 
Corporation. It has 144 miles of electric distribution lines, 
62 miles of electric transmission lines and 12 miles of water 
mains. 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. is the title adopted by 
the former Chicago Telephone Co. which was incorporated 
in 1881. Through ownership of 98 per cent of the stock, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. is the controlling 
power. On November 30, 1920, the Illinois Bell purchased 
the entire telephone property of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. of Illinois and now owns and operates the Bell 
system in Chicago and the greater part of the state of Illi- 
nois. The City of Chicago has the right to purchase at stated 
times the property within the city limits at the then cost of 
duplication, plus 5 per cent. Three per cent of the com- 
pany’s gross receipts is paid to the city annually as a tax 
on earnings. Rates are set by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co., as of December 31, 
1923, was capitalized at $60,087,750 common stock of a par 
value of $100 of which 99 per cent was owned by the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co. The only funded debt 
consists of $49,817,000 first and refunding mortgage 5’s. 
Series A, dated June 1, 1923, maturing June 1, 1956. These 
bonds appearing in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100 
are redeemable as a whole only on June 1, 1929, or any in- 
terest date thereafter on 60 days notice at the following 
price and accrued interest either on or prior to December 
1, 1952 at 105 and if subsequently at par. There are neither 
prior nor junior liens. 
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The balance sheet as of December 31, compares as fol- 
lows: 


ASSETS 
1923 1922 

Intangible tcapital” icin aie slits soca ches teri $ 42,639 $ 42,639 
Plant) land @and. building ater ast scielo ste/ = ate eis 148,502,090 130,554,375 
General “equipment? s4 2% ef «ce cls Wee ctee siete 2,481,994 2,222,749 
Isivestnientst ec aateaintstettess she sistecianeten oe netene 398,149 339,770 
Cash, accounts receivable and other working 

ASSGER| Geico coven eter eimerafaie sin att (ela Peteucheuetener rete 19,581,481 7,497,907 
Accrued income Not dues,» sarin stele ere 146,182 462,941 
Deferred Sdebits. s Suk meade So eee ee ee 4,825,080 

otal errr aterate oncteuiie Wie coain eis ti a, teen oar ahis $170,977,565 $141,120,384 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock (including $7,930,020 capital 

Stock “anStall ments) jctav.wes isle eens etait e oct $ 68,017,520 $ 60,000,000 
Premiums on capital "stocKascnmociecstne a cee 2,911 2,911 
Fanded debt. asc. ccc eR eine eee 49,992,700 34,884,179 
Accounts. payablew\\. 7c e's aiemtens eae eis 3,655,064 2,754,294 
Accrued» liabilities) NOtmGue. we ctecters erences 4,670,118 4,114,610 
Deferred (credit) items .;..-.. eee ats 1,463,920 1,879,899 
Reserve for accrued depreciation, etc....... 87,575,005 33,522,899 
Corporate surplus) cries siocuriranete catenins 3,600,327 3,961,666 

BE oy WR RISC CeISG. 0.0 o CID AENODLHOKG O-0ec $170,977,565 $141,120,384 


Directors: Bernard E. Sunny, chairman; W. R. Abbott, 
Edgar S. Bloom, D. Mark Cummings, David R. Forgan, 
Marvin Hughitt, Chauncey Keep, Wm. H. Miner, John J. 
Mitchell, Theodore W. Robinson, H. B. Thayer. 

Officers: W. R. Abbott, president; F. O. Hale, vice- 
president and general manager; B. S. Garvey, vice-president; 
E. G. Drew, secretary; W. J. Boyd, treasurer; U. F. Cleve- 
land, general auditor; G. W. McRae, chief engineer. 


Iilinois Northern Utilities Co. 

The Illinois Northern Utilities is a consolidation of 
companies furnishing electricity, gas and traction facilities 
to a group of counties stretching diagonally across the north- 
ern part of Illinois, and along the Rock river from McHenry 
county to the Mississippi. Headquarters are at Dixon. The 
territory adjoins that of the Public Service Co. of Northern 
I!inois, and the companies controlled by Middle West Util- 
ities Co. The corporation has electric generating stations 
at Dixon, Sterling, Oregon, Freeport, Aledo and Brown’s 
Mill. It is supplying with electricity 77 communities, and 
gives wholesale service to the cities of Marengo and Oak- 
ville, Iowa. It has also 7 gas generating plants serving 
the cities of Sterling, Dixon, Belvidere, Morrison, DeKalb, 
Mendota and Geneseo. 

As of Deegember 31, 1923, the corporation had outstand- 
ing $3,414,800 of preferred stock, $250,000 of second preferred 
and $4,635,000 of common, making total capital stock out- 
standing $8,299,800. Preferred stock sold and undelivered 
as of above date $165,100. The funded debt aggregates 
$6,769,000 including $6,000,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage 5s. 

In his annual report for year ended Dec. 31, 1923, to 
stockholders, President Samuel Insull said, in part: 

“Gross earnings of the company for 1923 were $2,344,- 
643.44. This, compared with the corresponding figure of 
$2,129,276.38 for 1922, shows an increase for the year of 
$215,367.06, or 10.1 per cent. 

“The operating expenses for 1923 (including taxes and 
depreciation) amounted to $1,489,623.40. This, compared 
with the corresponding expenditure for 1922, which was 
$1,421,591.26, shows an increase of $68,032.14, or 4.8 per cent. 

“Total output of electrical energy was 40,050,168 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1923, an increase of 13.3 per cent over the 
preceding year. Gas sendout amounted to 291,519,000 cubic 
feet, an increase of 6.8 per cent for the year. 

“The number of customers served with electricity at 
the close of the year was 32,045, a gain of 2,697 over the 
previous year, and 11,603 consumers were served with gas, 
a gain of 429 for the year. 

“During 1923, the company sold $447,000 of its first 
and refunding five per cent mortgage bonds and $200,000 
of preferred stock, for the purpose of making the necessary 
extensions and additions to its property. In addition, the 


company sold $201,000 of preferred capital stock and retired 
$201,000 of its six per cent general mortgage bonds. 

“The extensive electric transmission-line building pro- 
gram started in 1922 has been carried through to comple- 
tion. The line from Dixon to Belvidere went into service 
on March 11 and the extension from Leaf river to Freeport 
on August 1. These circuits greatly increased the com- 
pany’s power-transmission capacity and also permitted the 
complete shutting down of the emergency steam generating 
plants at Belvidere and Freeport. 

“Customer ownership policy has been continued with 
considerable success. During the year the company added 
881 stockholders to its books, bringing the total number 
of stockholders up to 2,358 on Dec. 31, 1923. In addition, 
929 persons have subscribed for stock on a monthly pay- 
ment basis.” 

The income account for the year ended Dec. 31, 1923, 
including earnings and expenses of Sterling, Dixon & East- 
ern Electric Railway Co., compares as follows with the 
previous year: 


1923 1922 

Gross earnings, including merchandise sales, etc. .$2,344,648 $2,129,276 
Operating expenses, including taxes, etc......... 1,489,263 1,421,591 
INGE ceattings® ices socio ct on eee eee sears Oe 855,020 707,685 
Less interest on bonds, notes: ete. serie) -ro leone 407,057 406,846 
Net: inGome -.s..tite Bie a echoes icuibeatcpiteuceteie’s erele nie merce 447,963 300,839 
Dividends paid, preferred ‘stock. 7 .7.-..--+.+ ss 199,703 174,362 

second ipreterred) (StOck: so.ai- nis cols eieteele cies 15,000 15,000 

Common stocks 2 ce sais sities sicsenspetoeineis ieiremeeene 139,050) sae’ 
StrplusVfor* years. hiete cnc eeetecwecwerets «ave tele ieee 94,210 111,473 


The balance sheet for year ended Dec. 31, 1923, com- 
pares as follows: 


ASSETS 
1923 1922 

Plants steal. Estate; vere: snmuderea ci spsiemeiomeereiaienetets $15,078,402 $14,456,939 
Other: anv.estmentsese <ce cen eertereeiensnete tara 121,277 33,775 
Collateral Ssecurities tec. oc) evete ieee ees eer ramen rote arciere 20,000 
Current assets f5.. tistcrietncieater nie alot eat tevacmetevete 591,355 577,733 
Prepaid: expenses ae. cca cicrelaisherieresto ers crarseettenetere 155,687 149,284 

Unamortized discount and expenses on funded 
debtcand capital stoclkccnt-cqeleritrse rere sternite 699,260 600,299 
Due on subscriptions to preferred capital stock. BA1607> "een chrieteters 
$16.730,142 $15,838,030 

LIABILITIES 
Capital stock: 

Preferred .....:.-.. CORE RS CAS $ 3,625,800 $ 3,224,800 
Bess in’ company’s treasury. see eee 211,000 130,800 
WECONGEPHELeLred ernmterteietsreiete = teieteieteiats etch 250, O00 ries ceaerertene 
Preferred stock sold and undelivered...... ....-+-.- 154,600 
Common) Pile ctetcineiece tern atere ec elcrs ctetee ciate lo iate 5,000,000 5,000,000 
ILess in company s) treastry ieee sel 365,000 365,000 
$ 4,635,000 $ 4,635,000 

Five per cent first and refunding mortgage 
bonds of Illinois Northern Utilities Co.... 6,000,000 5,553,000 
Dess:y) Deposited as) collatexal Saers tela eter eoe a ete eere 21,000 

Six per cent gen. mtg. bonds of Illinois 
Northern Utilities i Cone cssctelsttvetstetel= cite icine 140,000 341 000 
Five per cent first and consolidated bonds of Co. ........ 199,500 
Five per cent bonds of DeKalb County Gas Co. 199,500 199,500 

Five per cent bonds of Sterling Gas & Elec. 
Taght™ Con scree rare ts octet eetomtoieetetersncds arate 249,500 249,500 
Six per cent bonds of Amboy Light & Power Co. ........ 3,400 
Less:" “Deposited as collateral soracrcsas<ieteie siete ci Momeisl ereterete 21,000 

Five per cent Ist & cons. bonds of Freeport 
Railways conic hi tanreey states tteueietat hoterstetereteaatets 175 500 175.500 
ess in scompany. se treasutyers. sieeilassnsats 35,500 35,500 
140,000 $ 140,000 

Six per cent first and refunding mortgage bonds 
of Tri-County Light & Power Co........: 40,000 40,000 
Notes? payable lave steps orsiste fetes cists seis) cletensretariciee: 366,915 231,000 
A CCOUTITS DAV aADICM cleterleleitietsletevatelevel el euateteretereictene 192,324 40.085 
Customersusdepositss: (ete cram aiciete tieteretaore ve tetas 37,640 40,085 
‘Lotal ectirrents tiaptlitvessercieeter tle aeieuetetaiateinie $ 596,880 $ 502,883 
Interest “accrued (ia Soothe peck woe a aan oinairs 90,348 80,403 
TAXES ACCrUcd eG cite rater arsenal ie eae seas ieter 124,988 82,190 
Rentabeacctited: Merete te sieve setetewitel tereners 13,441 989 
Total accrued | liabilities. ante cieieteler sey ers ater $ 228,770 $ 163,583 
Depreciation? reserv.el casei 1eeie eh erer tere ne riers 63,568 71,995 
Contributed reserveiire vctas cle sie slsteale ss erie rade «= 27,254 27,353 
Other- reserves) cay cee acts iotace en choise tees 21,846 12,616 
‘Total Preserves tna. acnc oicithe Seek ein ie laterebeters $ 112,669 111,925 
S utr pl tis Baere retake elo senna sras ote topare ta teres, otetarn  erereivisuetehe rae 497,248 403,037 
$16,730,142 $15,838,030 
Directors: E. D. Alexander, Walter S. Brewster, Wil- 


liam A. Fox, John H. Gulick, George W. Hamilton, Martin 
J. Insull, Samuel Insull. 

Officers: Samuel Insull, president; E. D. Alexander, 
vice-president; John H. Gulick, secretary and treasurer; J. 
A. O’Connell, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer; 
Eustace J. Knight, assistant secretary; Joseph P. Plummer, 
auditor; Philip L. Reilly, assistant to vice-president. 


December 27, 1924 


Illinois Power and Light Corporation 


The Illinois Power and Light Corporation, organized 
under the laws of Illinois, owns and operates or controls 
electric power and light, gas heat and city railroad proper- 
ties. The Corporation also controls, through ownership of 
the entire capital stock, Illinois Traction, Inc., and other 
utilities in Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas. 

Following the original financing plan, many additions, 
improvements and betterments have been made by the Cor- 
poration to facilitate service, and as the Corporation nears 
the completion of its second year of operation, after the 
consolidation, it witnesses a greater stability in its group 
of utilities than ever before. 

Since the consolidation investment bankers have 
brought out $40,200,000 Series “A” 6 per cent, and $5,000,- 
000 Series “B” First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, and 
a $10,000,000 issue of 7 per cent debenture bonds of the 
Corporation. All issues were taken up rapidly by the in- 
vesting public. In 1924 $10,000,000 of the Eirst and Re- 
funding bonds were issued. The money received was 
mainly on account of additions, extensions and improve- 
ments. 

The capitalization of the Company in December, 1924, 
is as follows: 


Divisional bonds (elosed for issuance to public).............. $34,706,300 
First and refunding mortgage gold bonds, 6% and 514%..... 45,200,000 
30-Year 7% sinking fund debenture gold bonds............. 9,842,900 
Bivsts preLemeductockmy. (om cuinilativemice amen oes crn tenn 24,156,350 
Participating preferred stock, 6% cumulative................ 1,875,300 
Gommon stocku(of no par value); shares. 200... cee. soe oawe 400,000 


Earnings for the 12 months ending October 31, 1924, 
were as follows: 


PROtAMMEA IIIT Sum retrAeie de Mate nike cit hist cele caren te ce $28,826,576 
Total expenses and taxes (not including income tax)......... 19,441,048 
INetmeat tin comic onim OpeLationande aid ticictesist icine arettiet te 9,385,528 
CTH exvasIT CO MIG Mes Micane/israit «ace eave eons cal arst ov atreteinlehc rete Oe 8 ee te ats 483.194 
ptalmnete carningstnt etree agers cae oe ee 9,868,722 


The net earnings are over 2.16 times annual interest on the total 
mortgage debt outstanding. 


About 70 per cent of the net earnings are derived from 
electric light and power, gas and miscellaneous sources 
other than transporation. For over twenty years the pre- 
decessor companies steadily increased in earning power and 
paid dividends on their preferred stocks without interrup- 
tion. The employes are ready buyers of the Company’s 7 
per cent Cumulative Preferred stock, about 75 per cent 
being shareholders. Stock is being continually sold to the 
public, especially in the territory served by the Corpora- 
tion, the total par value sold to customers and employes 
being approximately $7,000,000. There are now over 12,000 
stockholders. 

Recently the Corporation’s holding in the Kansas City 
Power Securities Company was sold at a substantial profit. 
New properties acquired in 1924 include: 

Western Illinois Utilities Co. 

Central Illinois Electric Co. 

The Argenta-Warrensburg Electric Co. 

Cerro Gordo Electric Co., besides additional purchases 
to existing divisions. 

Much new building and many improvements for the 
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expansion and growth of the Corporation’s properties are 
now under way, or being made. The largest betterment is 
the new steam generating electric power station for the 
Des Moines Electric Company at Des Moines, Iowa, a sub- 
sidiary of the Illinois Power and Light Corporation. The 
first section of the plant, consisting of two units totaling 
80,800 H. P. at a cost of nearly $7,000,000 will be completed 
in 1925. 

Another improvement is that of a new electric, double 
circuit, steel line that is being built 
from the big power dam at Keokuk, Iowa, owned by the 


tower transmission 
Mississippi River Power Company, to the Illinois Power 
and Light Corporation distributing system at Monmouth 
and Galesburg, Ill.; also an extension from there to Galva, 
Ill. The total length of the line will be 106 miles. The 
entire line from the dam to Galesburg will carry 66,000 
The cost $1,250,000. The 
line will cross the river through the dam in cables and will 
follow the Mississippi River up to Fort Madison, thence 
extending northeasterly to Galesburg, following generally 
the main line of the Santa Fe Railway. 

The company is also busy building a new steam gen- 
erating power plant at Tecumseh, Kansas, the initial capac- 
ity of which will be 20,100 H. P., and which will serve 
surrounding territory. 


volts. improvement will new 


the large demand in Topeka and 
This plant will be completed in 1925. 

New transmission lines are being built in Madison 
County, Illinois, also the power capacity increased at the 
Venice, Illinois, power plant by the installation of new 
turbines, one of which, 33,500 H. P. capacity, has gone 
into operation. It is planned to add 47,300 H. P. additional 
generating capacity at Venic, 20,900 H. P. at Danville, IIli- 
NoIs sandals L0O0s He eat lsamoallemlilinorse 

The Illinois Power and Light Corporation is now serv- 
ing more than 320 municipalities in the Central West, one 
of the richest and most flourishing sections of the country. 
The properties, too, it will be seen, are strategically located 
for interconnection to the superpower generating stations 
and transmission lines which are being rapidly constructed 
in this territory. The heart of the net work of properties 
in the territory served in Illinois is traversed by the swift 
moving trains of the Illinois Traction System, not only 
doing a large freight and passenger business and connect- 
ing direct with all of the big steam lines, but carrying coal 
and material for the company’s own properties along the 
line. 

Well-known men of wide experience in public activities 
of the country are at the head of the organization. The 
roster of officers is: Chairman of the Board, U. S. Senator 
Wm. B. McKinley; President, Clement Studebaker, Jr.; 
Vice-President and General Manager, Wm. A. Baehr; Vice- 
President and General Attorney, H. L. Hanley; Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary, Scott Brown; Vice-President and 


Chairman of Finance Committee, P. C. Dings; Comptroller, 
B. E. Bramble; General Counsel, Geo. T. Buckingham: 


Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, P. L. Smith; 


WITH OFFICES IN OVER 35 CITIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, WE OFFER NATION WIDE FACILITIES FOR 
THE PURCHASE AND DISTRIBUTION OF MUNICIPAL 
AND PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS. 


E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


Founded 1876 


231 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston 
Denver 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


New York 
Los Angeles 
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A Progressive Utility Company 


Illinois Power and Light Corporation 


It serves a territory of 3200 square 
miles in the fertile Mississippi Val- 
ley, including 310 cities and towns 
with a total population of 1,200,000. 


Its properties total $155,000,000 
and its gross earnings from these 
properties last year were almost 
$28,000,000. 


— SSS | It is equipped to produce 24,000,000 

SEES cubic feet of gas every day and 

= ae 436,901,000 kilowatts of electricity 
every year for home and industrial 
consumption. 


yr. ~*~ 
a 


Ope {a CS It is constantly growing and ex- 
qm /f_! Goi Sel ge oH panding, keeping step with the 


, f thi i 
progress of this progressive state. 


Its securities enjoy a high place in 
the investment field because of its 
sound financial structure and its 
future possibilities. 


The story of this Company is told in a recent booklet which 
will be mailed in answer to your request. Ask for “Illinois 
Through Fifty-six Years of Progress.” 


Illinois _ 
Power and Light 


Corporation 


231 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


December 27, 1924 


Assistant Secretary, 
A. Jy) Berta, 

The directorate is composed of: William A. Baehr, 
John W. Barr, Herbert W. Briggs, Scott Brown, George 
eaebuckinohnam be Chubbuck we. GC. Dings, John’ W. 
Esmond, Charles F. Glore, H. L. Hanley, Edward N. Hur- 
ley, George Mattis, William B. McKinley, Joseph F. Moran, 
George W. Niedringhaus, J. E. Otis, Walter H. Seavey, 
George M. Studebaker and Clement Studebaker, Jr. 

The power and light properties of the corporation com- 
prise electric generating stations with an aggregate capacity 
of 263,000 H. P. installed or in process of installation, and 
distributing systems furnishing electricity without compett- 
tion to 206,094 customers in a business field of over 700,000 
population including, among others, the cities of: Decatur, 
43,818; Danville, 33,776; Bloomington, 28,725; Belleville, 24,- 
823; Galesburg, 23,834; Champaign, 15,873; Jacksonville, 15,- 
“13; Gairo, 15,208: Granite City, 14,756; La Salle, 13,050; 
Centralia, 12,491; Ottawa, 10,816; Urbana, 10,244; Mt. Ver- 
non, 9,815; Peru, 8,869; Clinton, 5,898; Normal, 5,143; Ven- 
ice, 3,895; Des Moines, 126,468; Oskaloosa, 9,427; Topeka, 
50,022; Atchison, 12,630. 

The gas properties have an installed daily generating 
capacity of over 25,000,000 cubic feet of artificial gas and 
distributing systems serving 72,571 customers in a business 
field of over 375,000 population, including, among others, the 
cities of Danville, Urbana, Champaign, Decatur, Belleville, 
East St. Louis, 66,767; Centralia, Clinton, Jacksonville, Gales- 
burg, La Salle and Cairo, and Oskaloosa. 

The city railway properties comprising over 235 miles 
of track, serve the cities of Danville, Champaign, Urbana, 
Decatur, Peoria, 76,121; Cairo, Quincy, 35,978; Bloomington, 
Galesburg and Ottawa, Illinois; Atchison, Topeka and Wich- 
ita, 72,217, Kansas; and Oskaloosa, Iowa, are fully equipped 
with car barns, repair shops and rolling stock. 

The electric trunk line railroad comprising over 550 
miles of main line modern standard gauge railroad is fully 
equipped with automatic block signal systems, repair shops, 
car barns, and 1,223 freight and passenger cars. This sys- 
tem connects the cities of Peoria, Springfield, Bloomington, 
Danville, Urbana, Champaign and Decatur with Edwards- 
ville, Granite City, Madison, Venice and St. Louis, entering 
St. Louis over a steel toll bridge owned by the Corporation in 
fee, into its own terminal in the heart of St. Louis. Another 
trunk line connects the cities of Joliet, Ottawa, Marseilles, 
Peru and Princeton. 

Over one-half of the gross revenues of the electric rail- 
road are derived from freight, express, power and miscella- 
neous non-passenger sources, a division of revenues which 
is believed to be without parallel among systems of com- 
parable magnitude. 

Following is a list of former Illinois operating compa- 
. nies which now carry the name of the Illinois Power and 
Light Corporation: 


Bloomington & Normal Railway & Light Co.; Citizens Lighting Co.; 
La Salle-Peru; Clinton Gas & Electric Co.; Citizens Pure Ice Co., Jack- 
sonville; Consumers Water & Light Co., Marseilles; Danville Street 
Raiway & Light Co., Danville; Danville & Eastern [linois Ry.; Danville 
& Northern Railroad Co.; Danville & Southeastern Railway Co.; Decatur 
Railway & Light Co.; Galesburg Railway, Lighting & Power Co.; Galva 
Electric Light Co.; Jacksonville Railway & Light Co.; Kerens-Donnewald 
Coal Co.; Madison County Light & Power Co.; Monticello Electric Light 
Co.; Northern Illinois Light & Traction Co.; Peoria Railway Co.; Quincy 
Railway Co.; Southern Illinois Light & Power Co.; Urbana & Champaign 
Railway. Gas & Electric Co.; Urbana Light, Heat & Power Co.; Utility 
Gas Coal Co., Danville Consumers Coal Company, Mound City Light and 
Water Co., and St. Louis Electric Bridge Company. 


The above companies make up present divisions of the Illi- 
nois Power and Light Corporation. The following operating 
companies are owned by the Illinois Power and Light Cor- 


poration: 

Omaha & Lincoln Railway & Light Co., Ralston, Neb.; Kansas 
Public Service Co., Topeka, Kansas; Atchison Railway, Light & Power 
Co., Atchison, Kans.; Topeka Edison Co., Topeka Railway Co., Topeka, 
Kans.; Wichita Railroad & Light Co., Wichita, Kans.; Des Moines & 
Central Iowa Electric Co., Des Moines Electric Co., Des Moines, Ia.; 
Colfax Electric Co., Colfax, Ia.; Mills County Power Co., Iowa; New 
Valley Junction Water & Light Co., Iowa; Montezuma Electric Light, 
Power & Heating Co., Iowa; Oskaloosa & Buxton Electric Railway Co., 
Oskaloosa Light & Fuel Co., Oskaloosa Traction & Light Co., Oskaloosa, 
Ia.; Cairo Railway & Light Co., Cairo City Gas Co., Cairo Electric & 


J. J. Seerley; 


Assistant Treasurer, 
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Traction Co., Cairo & St. Louis Railway Co., Cairo, Ill.; St. Louis Electric 
Terminal Railway Co., Illinois Traction, Inc., made up of the following 
companies: Bloomington, Decatur & Champaign Railroad, Chicago, Ottawa 
and Peoria Railway Company, The Danville, Urbana and Champaign 
Railway Company, Illinois Central Traction Company and St. Louis, 
Springfield and Peoria Railroad. 


Indiana Service Corporation 


This corporation was incorporated in Indiana in 1920 to 
take over the Fort Wayne and Northern Indiana Traction 
Company. It controls a number of electric light and trac- 
tion companies and also owns the Fort Wayne Power and 
the Wabash Valley Utility Company, and also approximately 
one-quarter interest in the United Traction Coal Co. In 
May, 1924, it acquired the Fort Wayne and Northwestern 
Railway operating an interurban line from Kendallville to 
Fort Wayne and Waterloo, Indiana, and furnishing light and 
power to towns and cities along the line. Last September 
it offered $1,293,000 first and refunding mortgage 5’s, Series 
A, maturing January 1, 1950. 

Capital—$3,740,200 authorized of which $1,817,700 is out- 
standing of common stock; $2,159,800 7 per cent preferred 
stock of which $2,147,400 is outstanding. 

Bonds—$7,478,200 first and refunding mortgage 5’s, 
Series A, maturing 1950; $4,779,500 income maturing 2020 
and $449,000 divisional 5’s and equipment trust 6’s. 


EARNINGS 
12 months ended June 30 Calendar Year 
1924 1923 
GEOSSPO YS arckeys stick dog £ dlcve ete cel Fhe 0 Wreteteia a ererwe $3,814,352 $3,528,714 
[a sei ie ICS ORO e OL a eIE COCO ia 1,371,891 896,643 
Pixed?, chargesmenwetos vests cee pe cies ser 415,358 556,469 
STE UL Perea aiscrsr seals ata atele safer oteladctorcyers ole oleate 956,533 340,174 


Officers—Robert M. Feustel, President; H. E. Vorder- 
mark, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Headquarters—Fort Wayne, Indiana. - 


Interstate Power Company 


This corporation has been incorporated recently under 
the laws of Wisconsin. It operates electric and gas prop- 
erties in southern Minnesota, northeastern Iowa and South- 
western Wisconsin, furnishing electric light and power with- 
out competition to various communities in these localities 
serving a population estimated at over 300,000. .The com- 
pany recently acquired control, through acquisition of all out- 
standing common stock, of Dubuque Electric Company of 
Dubuque, Iowa, and in consequence operates the street rail- 
way in that city and its suburbs and through a controlling 
company serves neighboring communities in Lowa with elec- 
tric light and power. 

Capital—$3,500,000 authorized, $1,900,000 outstanding 7 
per cent cumulative participating preferred; $3,000,000 au- 
thorized, $2,000,000 outstanding common stock. 

Bonds—$6,000,000 outstanding first mortgage 6’s, Series 
A, maturing July 1, 1944; $3,500,000 authorized $2,500,000 
outstanding general mortgage 7’s, due July 1, 1924. 

EARNINGS 
Year Ended September 30 Year Ended June 30 
1924 1923 


Grosses sc ale la, fareerete wes ace mise dicces os $3,057,711 $3,694,268 
Net before depreciation.....-.... 1,294,175 954,251 


The company operates under jurisdiction of the Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin and its franchises, with minor 
exceptions, are without burdensome restrictions and _ satis- 
factory in terms and provisions. 


Kansas Power Company 


This corporation, with its subsidiaries, the Phillips 
County Light & Power Company and the United Light & 
Power Company, furnishes without competition electric light 
and power service to a number of cities and communities 
in the northern part of Kansas, including Concordia, Phil- 
lipsburg and Downs. This corporation was organized under 
the laws of the state of Kansas in 1909 and is successor to 
the Concordia Light & Power Company. 

Capital—$1,000,000 common stock outstanding. 

Bonds—$1,000,000 authorized 10-year 7 per cent guaran- 
teed sinking fund debentures, $897,000 outstanding. These 
bonds are the only funded debt of the company, and are un- 
conditionally guaranteed by endorsement both as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the Commonwealth Light & Power 
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December 27, 1924 


Company. Earnings of Commonwealth Light & Power 
Company and subsidiaries for year ended June 30, 1924, 
were: gross, $2,454,944 and net, $879,690. 

The present generating capacity of the Kansas Power 
Company consists of 4,730 K.W at the Phillipsburg and 436 
K.W. at the Down plant, a 3,000 K.W. turbo-generator and 
2400 H.P. boilers were installed last summer at the Con- 
As of June 30, 1924, the corporation had 
its transmission lines stretched over 


cordia plant. 
5,716 customers and 
377 miles. 
EARNINGS 
12 Months Ended June 30 Calendar Year 
1924 1923 


$341,551 


Gross Garnitigs “soc<.s os. ontete sore as $380,101 
122/910 


Net earnitigs Meat cide on iaieincely socee a 134,003 
The franchises of Kansas Power Company are of satis- 
factory duration and in all cases are free from burdensome 


restrictions. 


Kansas City Power & Light Company 


This corporation was organized in Missouri in July, 1922, 
and is a consolidation of the old Kansas City Power & Light 
Company and the Carroll County Electric Company. It con- 
trols the electric light and power business in Kansas City, 
Missouri, and furnishes electrical energy in the adjoining 
counties of Wyandotte and Johnson Counties, Kansas, and 
Jackson, Platte and Clay Counties, Missouri. It furnishes 
also steam heat to Kansas City, Missouri. The corporation 
operates an electric light and power business in Carroll, 
Charlton and Howard Counties, Missouri, and has coal rights 
to valuable lands in the state. It owns five electric gen- 
erating stations with an installed normal capacity approxi- 
mating 115,000 K. W., and fifty-three substations with trans- 
former capacity exceeding 159,000 K. W. Transmission lines, 
underground cable and low tension distributing lines are also 
operated by the corporation. 

Capital—250,000 shares no par value common stock out- 
standing; 110,000 shares no par value first preferred, Series A. 


Bonds—$23,000,000 first mortgage 5’s, due September 1, 
1952. These first mortgage bonds are issuable in series under 
certain restrictions, and an annual maintenance and deprecia- 
tion fund of 12% per cent of the gross earnings is provided 
for. There is also provision made for an improvement fund 
of 1 per cent of the amount of the issue outstanding begin- 
ning April 1, 1927, such fund to be applied to permanent im- 
provements, additions, etc. 

Dividends—An initial dividend of 1% per cent was paid 
on the first preferred stock, Series A in October, 1922; this 
rate has been adhered to regularly to and including October, 
1924. Dividends at the rate of 4 per cent per share annually 
are being paid on the common stock. 


EARNINGS 
12 Months Ended September 30 Calendar Year 
1924 1923 


Grossrearnin es wesc sc peices nctetes $9,335,055 $8,739,633 
INetraltermtas C6 teeta s.cmtein coc tele ¢ 4,545,754 4,230,162 
Interest: LetG.i aihesceiiscehes sasacs 1,067,506 2,106,986 
SUL PlUsiteee eis se ie ecis ce clevsceeeaaec 3,478,248 2,123,176 
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The Kentucky Utilities Co. 

HE Kentucky Utilities Co., with its subsidiary com- 
[panies serves a large number of communities situated 

in Western, Southeastern and Northern Kentucky with 
electric power, gas, ice, and water. It serves 59 cities and 
towns direct, and wholesales power to eleven other commu- 
nities. It also furnished light and power to 120 coal mines. 
Four municipal plants and six other utilities were served 
wholesale, and eight more utilities will be taken over in 1924. 
The number of customers served was raised from 29,253 to 
35,300. To serve this number, the company owns 16 gener- 
ating plants, 9 reserve stations, and 573 miles of high voltage 
transmission lines. 

The funded debt consists of $2,784,800 first mortgage 
lien 6s, series “A,” $860,100 first mortgage lien 7s, series “B,” 
$644,800 first mortgage lien 6s, series “C,” $3,015,000 first 
mortgage lien 6%s, series “D,” and $1,157,000 general mort- 
gage 30-year 6s, aggregating $8,461,700. 

In reporting a growth of business in the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders, President Harry Reid said, in part: 

“The total number of electric customers connected was 
28,024 on Dec. 31, 1924, an increase of 6,020 during the year. 
In addition, the company had 7,276 water and gas customers, 
making a total of 35,300 customers served. The total in- 
crease of connected load was 12,025 kilowatts. 

“There are under construction 154 miles of additional 
high-voltage lines, 105 miles of which will form a tie line 
between the company’s plants and the 30,000 H. P. hydro- 
electric station under construction on the Dix River by the 
Kentucky Hydro Electric Co. 

“One 15,000 kilowatt unit has been installed in the pro- 
posed 45,000 horsepower steam generating plant under erec- 
tion on the Cumberland River. The company electrified and 
enlarged its ice plant at Hickman, Ky., and rebuilt the ice 
plant at Middlesboro.” 

The income account for 1923 was as follows: 


Gross earnings, including merchandise sales and job work....$ 2,935,680 
Operating expenses, including taxes and depreciation........ 1,689,902 


$ 1,245,778 
13,739 


Nion-operating incomes as 1 aarcpiercterors + seats wis cvevcls: ofeisveuciel se MIAe os siets 
Net earnings (47 s.50s . ssikios os ee os ff te eee o tl eaten $ 1,259,517 
Interest on funded debt, general interest, etc............... 506,199 
Pa Vallaplery for gGiv iG ens ape terete inaler lel oi= ol teigteieicyal et ollie ane $ 753,318 
Dividends paid and accrued— 
Preferred <stocleiaia janis os sive Sone > 2 Bie oe Hess $ 111,932 
Common Peatocleterctacicn so slore erate ruetsterecnshesieie eters 450,000 561,932 
Balancercartieds tor surpliSesrcierat= skein s)aislorio) sai $ 191,386 
Directors: G. T. Bogard, L. B. Herrington, Martin J. 


Insull, S. W. McLellen, Harry Reid, A. A. Tuttle. 

Officers: Harry Reid, president; L. B. Herrington, vice- 
president; A. A. Tuttle, secretary-treasurer; Samuel Insull, 
chairman of the board. 


Lake Superior District Power Company 
(A Subsidiary of the North West Utilities Company) 


This corporation serves a territory in northeastern Wis- 


consin and northwestern Michigan, extending 70 miles along 
Lake Superior including the iron mining district known as 


KANSAS POWER COMPANY 


DANGLER, LAPHAM & CoO. 
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1104 Harris Trust Bldg. 


Chicago 
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the Gogebic range. Among the important cities and towns 
served are Ashland, Hurley and Ladysmith, Wis., and Iron- 
wood, Bessemer and Wakefield, Mich., together with 15 other 
communities. During the year, the company was engaged 
in the development of hydro-electric energy on the Flambeau 
river in Wisconsin and the Big Falls water power site. 
This development consists of a concrete dam and power 
house with an ultimate capacity of 12,000 horse power of 
which 8,000 horse power is now installed. 

The earnings for the fiscal year ended December 31, 


1923, were as follows: 


Gross “€arnitivs water sic j Maia eee Dee a iclie leva ae SONAR TO 2) EAT Te D Litl Deg Lont 
Operating expenses, including “tax€S. .......2seseeeesenceesecs 
Net . Cartings, .2 as kraia: o bbe le atetitn turarencrsy nie: lew ratetateny) ofl oretens cots oteneiats Yor ata 


Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corporation 


This company carries on the gas and electric business 
in Los Angeles and controls all the gas business of adjacent 
communities including Pasadena,- Alhambra, San Gabriel. 
Watts, Huntington Park and others. As of September 30, 
1924, the gas department of Los Angeles Gas & Electric had 
a generating capacity of 80,750,000 cubic feet for every 24 
hours, holders with a capacity approximating 53,800,000 cubic 
feet and 2,424 miles of mains. The electric department had 
a generating capacity in excess of 98,000 H. P. It had also 
33 miles of underground conduits and 1,080 miles of pole 
lines. 

Capital—$12,600,800 outstanding of an authorized issue 
of $15,000,000 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock; $12,500,- 
000 common stock. 

Bonds—$35,791,500 general and refunding 5%’s maturing 
October 1, 1949. These bonds are redeemable on October 1 
of any year until and including 1939, at 105 and interest, the 
premium thereafter increasing % of 1 per cent annually. 

EARNINGS 
Years ended August 31 


1924 1923 
Gross ge Sas. <'ote ore Mier aate larslolere ee onetate anes teeialsiiatale tetas $14,620,211 $12,198,729 
Operating expenses, maintenance, taxes, etc.... 8,878,990 7,746,676 
Net available for bond interest, etc........... 5,741,221 4,452,053 


Michigan Gas & Electric Company 


This company manufactures and develops gas in the 
copper country at Hancock and Houghton; furnishes electric, 
gas and railway service in the iron country in and about 
Ishpeming and Negaunee and serves with electricity a group 
of 15 communities in southern Michigan. 

Capital stock as of December 31, 1923, consisted of $257,- 
500 prior lien cumulative 7’s, $400,000 of cumulative preferred 
6 per cent stock and $775,000 of common. The total funded 
debt aggregated $1,465,000. 

Following is the income account for the year ended De- 


cember 31, 1923: 

Gross Nearnings .o:5ic)s ow eetolec crete PORT Ome arele: «sue le €otefctelniess iesete lanes Brees 57 22,633 
Operating expenses; aneluging taxeS= «cia. vile <> morse cision eee 533,663 
Miscellaneotis:sinc@mie 22\5 scnsccis\ca-s io sue) oldie ilove 2 arene suery pale seu diate Gs oss 60 
Net “sn Come’ Focus a5 ogaysicua Pea pinie ha ies Cuneo Gs ele ae theca 189,050 
Bond ‘iriterest.® ete. 22k wishes Se eee Se ecto he sles nis wikalecel he oie ates Weis 108,203 
Net income; atter anterest>. co eee eee ein? Sees eines teas 80,847 


Gross earnings for the year 1923 were $113,916 greater 
than in 1922,-a gain of-18.9 per cent. 
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Middle West Utilities Co. 


HE Middle West Utilities Co. is a holding company 
"| craanized to acquire and develop public utilities prop- 

erties in various states. It was incorporated in Del- 
aware in May, 1912 and is serving, through its operating 
subsidiaries, a large number of small communities where it 
has taken over properties. As of Dec. 31, 1923, Middle West 
Utilities Co. comprised approximately thirty subsidiary com- 
panies the common stocks of which are either owned or 
controlled by the Middle West Utilities Co. Following are 
among the subsidiary companies: 


Illinois—-Central Illinois Public Service Co., Illinois 
Northern Utilities Co., Sterling Dixon & Eastern Electric 
Railway Co., McHenry County Light & Power Co., United 
Utilities Co. 

Indiana—Interstate Public Service Co. 

Kentucky—Kentucky Utilities Co., Kentucky Light & 


Power Co. 

Virginia—Electric Transmission Co. of Virginia. 

Tennessee—Citizens Gas Light Co. 

Oklahoma and Texas—American Public Service Co., 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, Chickasha Gas & Electric 
Co. 

Nebraska—Central Power Co., Nebraska City Utilities 
Co. 

Missouri—Missouri Gas & Electric Service Co. 

Wisconsin—Middle Wisconsin Power Co., North West 
Utilities Co., Wisconsin Utilities Co. 

Michigan—Michigan Gas & Electric Co., City Gas Co. 

New England—Twin State Gas & Electric Co., Berwick 
& Salmon Falls Electric Co. 


These companies serve directly 772 communities with 
estimated population of 1,872,800. 

During the fiscal year ended December 31, 1923, the 
Middle West Utilities Co. acquired a number of new prop- 
erties. Among these was acquisition of the entire capital 
stock of Canton Gas & Electric Co., Lewistown Electric 
Co., Striffer Ice & Coal Co., which were taken over by 
Central Illinois Public Service Co., also the property and 
assets of the Fasig Ice Co. and the municipal electric 
properties at Grand Tower, Donovan, Athens and Orient, 
Illinois. 


There was also acquired by Middle West Co. in the 
latter part of 1923, the entire outstanding common stock of 
United Utilities Co., an Illinois corporation serving 11 com- 
munities in northwestern Illinois and owning all of the bonds 
and entire common capital stock of Wisconsin Utilities Co. 
Other Wisconsin acquisitions were the Badger Electric Co. 
and the Middle Wisconsin Power Co. The gas property in 
Marquette, Michigan, was also acquired. In Kentucky, the 
Kentucky Utilities Co. took over the Auburn-Woodburn 
Electric Co. and several ice properties in “Middlesboro, 
Hodgenville and Lancaster. Negotiations were completed 
late in the year for acquisition by Kentucky Utilities Co. 
of the electric utility in Danville, the gas and utilities in 
Paris and the electric and ice properties in Carlisle, Kentucky. 

Electric properties serving 5 communities in Indiana, 


EASTERN WISCONSIN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


First Lien & Refunding Mortgage 644% Bonds—1948 


LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT POWER COMPANY 


First Mortgage & Refunding 614% Bonds—1942 


MICHIGAN GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 


First Mortgage & Refunding 6% Bonds—1943 


Circulars descriptive of the above issues and quotations upon request 
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were also purchased by Interstate Public Service Co. and 
arrangements were completed for the Missouri Gas & Elec- 
tric Service Co. to take over the properties of the Platte 
Valley Light & Power Co. The Chickasha Gas & Electric 
Co. purchased the electric properties in three Oklahoma 
communities and the Public Service Co. of Oklahoma ac- 
quired electric utilities in two towns and the ice properties 
in a third. The American Public Service Co. acquired the 
Antlers Power & Ice Co., the Home Ice Co. of Okmulgee 
and the Dewar Electric Co. in Oklahoma. 

The authorized capital stock of Middle West Utilities 
consists of 300,000 shares of the par value of $100 each of 
7 per cent cumulative prior lien stock of which 160,000 shares 
or $16,000,000 fully paid is outstanding; 300,000 shares 
authorized of 7 per cent cumulative preferred, of which 
176,625 shares of $100 each fully paid is outstanding and 
300,000 shares of common stock authorized of no par value 
of which 179,276 shares are outstanding valued by the cor- 
poration at $10,864,800. There is old common stock script 
to the value of $459,000 outstanding. This makes a total 
capital stock outstanding $44,527,779. 

The funded debt of the Middle West Utilities aggregates 
$12,603,300, made up as follows: 


Amount in 
hands of 
Public Maturity 
20-year 8% secured gold notes, series “‘C’...$ 1,356,900 July 1, 1941 
20-year §% secured gold notes, series ““B’’... 2,275,400 Dec. 1, 1940 
15-year 8% secured gold notes, series “‘A”... 2,412,900 Sept. 1, 1935 
10-year 6% collateral gold bonds............. 6,558,100 Jan. 1, 1925 
$12,603,300 


The income accounts for years ended December 31, 
compare as follows: 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


; 1923 1922 

(Crack) (Avge Gasinodn oho commoCOppOUOUe mI Sboe $36,185,182 $29,870,701 
Operating expenses, including taxes........... 24,735,337 20,766,042 
Net earnings from operations............- $11,449,844 $ 9,104,659 
Rentals of leased properties...:.....ec:ccesesee 237,362 278,379 
Totes | as. ease tee Sif np AND Mery opel ae $11,212,482 $ 8,826,280 
Net earnings of subsidiary const. companies... 110,937 135,702 
Totaly Vat eal ee ere La $11,323,419 $ 8,961,982 
Bond, debentures and other interest charges.. 4,165,192 4,913,544 
Amortization of discount on securities....... 480 %459 mee Pees wee 

Dividends on stock and proportion of undis- 
tributed earnings to outside holders...... PTATST22 OF llac tees 
UD otal cc aev ste cts ce etategete oleate ei vaisTe.syeiee a oiole 6 sis ors $ 6,387,373 $ 4,913,544 

Total. earnings accruing to Middle West 
trlities erie lanier steiatecke alae cctetere ores $ 4,936,045 $ 4,048,438 

MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES CO. 

Porat sincauiar eaten fc ieeleies <a oh ei oe:« $ 4,920,546 $ 4,048,174 
Administration expenses and misc. charges.... 951,144 558,790 
PE OCAL May aiaveia cia oiciave aidiciecelsiolecbieusiiaun otis sioreveneié, 6 $ 3,960,403 $ 3,489,384 
IniterestPon notes) bonds) et@s. «0s. . asectecss sc 1,226,697 1,379,503 
INetmincomes f0f) VEAL siete. s cisrere ele sisic sic c sisiete $ 2,742,706 $ 2,109,881 
Dividends on prior lien stocks................ 994,6 808,814 
POCA eai eters sieiaates o shetstace.s oieteseieiste,ctstotetela love shone $ 1,748,007 $ 1,301,067 
Dividends on preferred stocks..........+++... 851,799 689,656 
$ 896,208 $ 611,411 

Proportion of subsidiary companies’ undistrib- 
MLC SUT PLCs elaieleieteate elev se cleielareiceio'> orsit 1,187,175 888,666 
Combined surplus earnings........++..... $ 2,083,383 $ 1,500,077 


Following is the comparison of balance sheets for the 
last two years: 


ASSETS 
1923 1922 
Securities, plants, good will, etc............... $58,327,221 $56,826,154 
Notes and accounts receivable...............> 2,132,318 2,579,753 
Gash SINterest, ACCLUCM cele ele cjetsieis oie 80 isiels one 1,835,505 2,059,845 
$62,295,044 $61,465,752 
LIABILITIES 

CAbital Satonles 1Ssuled << aitieie ect oiepdisvots-<s70 0, 9'0, 016 $44,527,779 $40,159,079 
UE etriclech er Dt Boies oct aiclcns iaitan tere ale erolegaiats sip ciciests 12,603,300 17,884,600 

Deferred payments, accounts payable, accrued 
Gividends,. reserves,)| Cte: . fis o.s< 0 %iec bho 8,099,548 2,117,614 
Stir itis te cts cc crce sitio cuattsc'elsrattyetess esate eleleyete 2,064,417 1,304,459 


$62,295,044 $61,465,752 

In the annual report submitted to stockholders at the 
annual meeting of the corporation, March 25, last, President 
Samuel Insull said, in part: 

The subsidiary companies’ gross earnings for the fiscal 
year were $6,314,480.28 greater than for the year 1922, or 
an increase of 21.1 per cent. A good example of the growth 
of the companies’ business is seen in the fact that their gross 
earnings. in a single month of the year 1923 almost equaled 
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the gross earnings of the subsidiaries during the first fiscal 
year of the Middle West Utilities Company, ending in 1913. 


Additions Made to Physical Property 


“The fiscal year was marked by continued heavy de- 
mand for extension of service to new customers and in- 
creased service to customers already connected to the operat- 
ing companies’ lines. To care for the rapid growth of the 
business, it was necessary for the companies to make greater 
expenditures in the aggregate for new construction than in 
any former year. The increase in their plant accounts for 
construction only was $18,409,492, or 67.8 per cent more than 
in 1922 when the expenditure was double the average yearly 
outlay of this character for the preceding five-year period. 


The larger additions to property made in 1923 or in 
process of being installed at the end of the year were as 
follows: 


“Tllinois. The largest single item of construction in 
Illinois during the year was the erection of a new steam 
electric generating station located on the Mississippi River 
at Cipsco Park, near Grand Tower, with an immediate 
installation of two 20,000-kilowatt generating units. This 
station, the property of the Central Illinois Public Service 
Company, is nearing completion and will soon be in opera- 
tion. It will provide energy for the southern Illinois coal 
fields. To transmit the station’s output, a 66,000-volt steel 
tower transmission line was constructed during the year from 
Cipsco Park to West Frankfort, a distance of 36 miles. It 
is connected at the latter point to a similar line leading from 
the company’s large power plant at Muddy near Harrisburg, 
Illinois. Thus, one on the east and the other on the west 
of the coal fields, the two large modern power stations will 
serve the mines and communities of a great part of southern 
Illinois, insuring efficient service from two reliable power 
sources. 


“The Central Illinois Public Service Company also in- 
stalled additional switching equipment at West Frankfort 
to operate the 66,000-volt lines, built a 66,000-volt transmis- 
sion line from Grand Tower to Wolf Lake, a 33,000-volt 
transmission line from Sheldon to Beaverville, and erected a 
gas holder of 100,000 cubic feet capacity at the Mattoon gas 
plant. The company had in course of construction at the 
close of the year, a 33,000-volt line from Beardstown to 
Ashland, distance of 23 miles. 


“The Illinois Northern Utilities Company constructed 
27 miles of 33,000-volt transmission line from Prophetstown 
to Geneseo and had under construction at the end of the 
year a line of like voltage from Freeport to Lena, approxi- 
mately 14 miles in length. 


Kentucky. Greatly enlarged power facilities have been 
found necessary in Kentucky to meet the rapidly growing 
energy requirements of the coal mining industry and other 
and widely diversified classes of new business offered. Con- 
struction of a large, modern, steam power plant at Kuco 
Park on the Cumberland river near Pineville was started and 
carried to an advanced stage during the year by the Ken- 
tucky Utilities Company. This plant will soon be in opera- 
tion with two 15,000-kilowatt generating units installed. The 
Kentucky Hydro Electric Company, a new subsidiary of 
your company, was formed during the year for the purpose 
of erecting and developing a hydro-electric power plant on 
the Dix river near High Bridge. There was started at that 
point in the latter part of the year construction of the largest 
rock-filled power dam east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
a 20,000-kilowatt generating station capable of producing 
77,000,000 kilowatt hours of energy annually. Work was 
started on a 66,000-volt transmission line, approximately 96 
miles in length, which will connect this hydro-electric power 
plant with the Kuco Park steam power plant of the Ken- 
tucky Utilities Company. The ultimate plans for this de- 
velopment also provide for 100 miles of 66,000-volt double 
circuit steel tower transmission line from the Dix river plant 
to Lexington, Kentucky, and from the Dix river plant to 
Jeffersonville, Indiana, to connect with the lines of the In- 
terstate Public Service Company and with a new steam 
power station to be erected on the Ohio river at Jefferson- 
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ville, Indiana, as a part of this rapidly developing super- 
power system. 

“Other Kentucky construction for the year included 
33,000-volt transmission lines from Elizabethtown to Sonora, 
Hodgenville and Camp Knox, and from Earlington to Man- 
nington, Auburn to Russellville and Kuco Park to Cardinal, 
or approximately 85 miles of line in the aggregate; also a 
new ice plant of 50 tons daily capacity located at Middles- 
boro. 

“Indiana. The Interstate Public Service Company in- 
stalled new water gas plant equipment at Shelbyville, Jeffer- 
sonville and Bloomington, and erected a new gas holder at 
Shelbyville. The same company added an extension to the 
Goshen electric generating station, installed a 3,500-kilowatt 
turbine and two new boilers, and erected a 33,000-volt out- 
door substation. A 13,200-volt transmission line was built 
from New Albany to Corydon, 17 miles distant, and the 
transmission line from Goshen to Warsaw was increased to 
33,000 volts. 


“Michigan. A new hydro-electric power plant was 
erected during the year at Mottville on the St. Joseph river. 
It is the property of the Michigan Gas and Electric Com- 
pany and serves that company’s compact system in southern 
Michigan. The same company completed an automatic 
hydro-electric station on the Portage river near Three 
Rivers, and constructed a new concrete dam at its Con- 
stantine hydro-electric development on the St. Joseph river. 


“Wisconsin. New construction by the operating com- 
panies of the North West Utilities Company included in- 
stallation of increased boiler capacity at the Sheboygan steam 
station, additional gas making equipment at the Fond du 
Lac gas plant and the erection of several high voltage line 
extensions. 

“Oklahoma. The American Public Service Company’s 
steam electric generating station on the Arkansas river near 
Tulsa, added a further 10,000-kilowatt generating unit during 
the year making the total capacity of the station 30,000 kilo- 
watts. The ice making equipment at Henryetta was in- 
creased by the addition of 50 tons daily ice making capacity. 
A 13,000-volt transmission line was built from Hugo to 
Antlers, a distance of 16° miles. 


“Texas. Electrically driven ice making equipment of 
50 tons daily capacity was installed at Cisco. A new ice 
plant was erected at Jefferson. The boiler capacity of the 
Abilene power station was increased. A number of high ten- 
tion transmission line extensions were built. All of these are 
properties of the American Public Service Company. 


“Nebraska. The Central Power Company erected and 
placed in operation a modern steam electric generating sta- 
tion located at Power on the Platte river, near Grand Island. 
The same company installed new and larger water gas mak- 
ing equipment at its Kearney plant. The Nebraska City 
Utilities Company added additional generating capacity at 
its electric station and a new gas holder at its gas plant in 
Nebraska City. 

“It is your company’s established custom to have, for 
economy in operation, the smallest possible number of sub- 
sidiary companies in each state in which it has interests. 
Following this policy, four consolidations were effected dur- 
ing this fiscal period, two of which were arranged in 1922 
and announced in the annual report for that year. 

“The merger with the Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany of seven other Indiana public utility companies—the 
Southern Indiana Power Company, the Indianapolis and 
Louisville Traction Railway Company, the Hydro-Electric 
Light and Power Company, the Hawks Electric Company, 
the Winona Electric Light and Water Company, the Middle- 
bury Electric Company and the Electric Transmission Com- 
pany of Northern Indiana—became effective at January 
1923; 

“There were merged in the West Texas Utilities Com- 
pany, formed late in 1922 for that purpose, the Abilene Gas 
and Electric Company, Abilene Water Company, Baird Ice 
and Light Company, Cisco Gas and Electric Company, 
Hamlin Light, Power and Ice Company, Haskell Ice and 
Light Company and Stamford Gas and Electric Company, 


except that the ice properties of the Baird Ice and Light 
Company, the Hamlin Light, Power and Ice Company, and 
the Haskell Ice and Light Company became the property of 
a new corporation, the West Texas Ice Company, now en- 
gaged in the ice business exclusively. 

“As a result of a consolidation made effective on 
September 1, 1923, and of certain conveyances made to the 
Middle West Power Company just prior thereto and in 
anticipation thereof, the consolidated corporation, Central 
Illinois Public Service Company, now owns by direct title 
all the property and assets of the predecessor corporation, 
Central Illinois Public Service Company, and of the Middle 
West Power Company, Central Illinois Power Company, 
Mattoon Clear Water Company, Canton Gas & Electric 
Company, Lewistown Electric Company, Striffler Ice and 
Coal Company, Striffler Bros. Ice and Cold Storage Company 
and Fasig Ice Company. 

“The company’s balance sheet at December 31, 1923, 
shows this account to be $913,463.16. The deferred pay- 
ments on purchase contracts increased $157,894.66 during 
the fiscal year, but have been reduced in amount of $730,- 
875.59 during the first two months of the year 1924. 


Funded Debt 


“A reduction of $5,281,300 in principal amount of your 
company’s funded debt has been effected during the fiscal 
year. Provision has already been made for: further reduc- 
tion of approximately $5,250,000 by the close of the year 1924. 

“Ten-Year 6% Collateral Gold Bonds. During the fiscal 
year, $2,743,400 in principal amount of the company’s 6% 
collateral gold bonds, maturing January 1, 1925, were retired, 
leaving outstanding $6,558,100 of bonds at December 31, 
1923. Since that date there have been retired, or money 
for retirement deposited with the trustee, further bonds in 
amount of $583,000. In addition, arrangements have already 
been made for the retirement of $4,392,100 of bonds dur- 
ing 1924, 

“Five-Year 7% Convertible Gold Notes. The company 
had outstanding at December 31, 1922, $2,225,000 in prin- 
cipal amount of its five-year 7 per cent convertible gold 
notes due March 1, 1924. The notes of this issue were called 
by the company for redemption on March 26, 1923, thus 
retiring them approximately one year before maturity. 

“Secured Gold Notes. These notes are issued under 
an indenture providing for the insurance of various series 
on such terms and for such amounts as may be authorized 
by the board of directors, including rate of interest, maturity, 
collateral requirements, redemption provision, etc., pro- 
vided, however, that all notes of the same series shall bear 
the same rate of interest and have the same maturity. 

“Notes have been issued in three series. The total 
amount outstanding as of December 31, 1923 was $6,045,200, 
a reduction of $312,900 during the fiscal year. 

“The company issued during the year $3,000,000 in par 
amount of its 7 per cent cumulative prior lien stock, $1,000,- 
000 par value of its preferred stock and 10,000 shares of its 
common stock, without par value. The proceeds were used 
for the general corporate purposes of the company. The 
total number of the company’s stockholders at December 31, 
1923, was 21,416, and in addition there were 2,317 sub- 
scribers for stock purchased on partial payment plan. 


Customer Ownership Grows 


“Customer ownership of the operating companies’ se- 
curities has been one of the outstanding factors in company 
growth during recent years. In: 1923, more than in any 
other year, this plan has been followed in financing the 
cost of plant and line extensions necessary to take on new 
business, improve the service and promote the growth of 
the communities served. The total amount of their prior 
lien and preferred stocks sold by the companies during the 
year was 139,723 shares. The companies had at the close 
of the year 32,678 stockholders in the aggregate, an increase 
of 11,885 during the fiscal period. In addition, stock had 
been sold at December 31, 1923, to 12,396 subscribers on 
partial payment plan. This method of providing a large part 
of the companies’ capital requirements has probably ac- 
complished more than has any other phase of the company’s 
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Specialists in the Underwriting and Distribution of 


Electric Light 
and Power Securities 


For a period of over twentgefive years the executives of 
R. E. Wilsey & Company have beer actively associated with the 
financing of many leading cfectrie light and power develop- 


ments throughout the country, 


Banks, Investment Houses, Institutions and individual investors 
are invited to make full use of the facilities of this organization 
for supplying detailed infurmation regarding the electric light 
and power industry and specific securities. 


Your name will be placed gladly upon our mail- 
ing list to receive our offerings if you will write us. 


R.E.WILSEY & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
“Investment Securities 


76 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 


policy, towards acquainting the public with the fact of the 
interdependence of the utilities and the communities served. 

“The authorized capital stock of the company was in- 
creased in accordance with the action of the stockholders 
at the annual meeting held in March, 1923. This increased 
the authorized prior lien stock from $20,000,000 to $30,000,- 
000, the preferred stock from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 and 
the common stock from 200,000 shares to 300,000 shares, 
without par value. 

Statistics of Subsidiary Operating Companies 

The rapid growth of the subsidiary companies’ business 
noted in preceding reports continued throughout the year. 
Following is a statement of the number of customers and 
electrical connected load at the end of each of the last five 


fiscal periods: 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS 
1920 1920 1921 


1922 1923 


Apr.30 Dec.31 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 #£Dec. 31 

BLOCETIC © ciovere o)asaieccs es eevee 208,829 226,094 262,361 296,798 362,050 

BOP cca cas cies ea cles cinte's 53,211 54,500 56,187 64,811 72,049 

Water pra tutes omictelelcistnele. a's 23,534 24,064 25,681 27,038 28,456 

Total Mocvousheee thc 285,574 304,658 344,229 388,647 462,555 
Connected load in horse 

DOWEL eis cen ciecic staicss 474,200 516,400 612,800 715,902 921,528 


Directors: Walter S. Brewster, Britton I. Budd, Ed- 
ward J. Doyle, Louis A. Ferguson, William A. Fox, John 
F. Gilchrist, John H. Gulick, Martin J. Insull, Samuel 


Insull, E. W. Lloyd, L. E. Myers, Edward P. Russell, Mar- 
shall E. Sampsell, B. E. Sunny, Samuel Insull, Jr. 

Officers: Samuel Insull, chairman; Martin J. Insull, vice- 
president; John F. Gilchrist, vice-president; W. C. Sharp, 
vice-president; A. J. Authenrieth, vice-president; Geo. W. 
Hamilton, vice-president; Oliver E. McCormick, treasurer; 
Eustace J. Knight, secretary and asst. treasurer; R. E. 
McKee, asst. secretary; E. A. Davis, auditor; Ralph D. 
Stevenson, counsel. 


American Public Service Company 
The American Public Service Company, incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Delaware has outstanding 
$5,187,600 preferred stock less $312,019 in the treasury and 
$2,900,530 common stock. Its funded debt consists of $8,565,- 
500 of 6% first lien bonds less $2,201,800 in the treasury, in- 


cluding $1,595,400 first lien gold bonds pledged as security for 
collateral gold notes. There is also outstanding and $1,500,- 
000 first lien 6%4’s, $1,003,000 general lien 6’s, $500,060 col- 
lateral 714’s, Series A; also $233,100 7%4’s, Series B, $474,500 
8 per cent collateral notes, Series C, making the total funded 
indebtedness $10,074,300. 

The number of communities served by the American 
Public Service Co. was increased during the fiscal year 1923 
from 47 to 65. At the close of the fiscal year, the subsi- 
diaries had 25,135 customers who were receiving electric serv- 
ice, an increase during the year of 5,403. The number of gas 
customers increased from 3,963 to 4,380. 

The company sold during the fiscal year $460,200 in 
principal amount of its first lien 6% gold bonds, and $290,000 
of its general lien 6% gold bonds. The proceeds of these 
sales were used for the company’s corporate purposes. Eight 
per cent collateral gold notes, series “C,” in amount of 
$25,500 were retired during the year. 

Following the company’s policy with respect to common 
stock dividends, a dividend of $263,500 on the common cap- 
ital stock was paid in stock from the accumulated surplus 
earnings of the company, in December, 1923. 

Income account for the year ended December 31, 1923, 


is as follows: 
INCOME ACCOUNT 


. 1922 1923 
Gross earnings, including inter-company earnings.$2,850,229 $3,288,847 
Operating expenses, including taxes............. 1,586,352 1,971,971 
Miscellaneotia’ income “otis «sire cuit wie o slew bes ccs 45,523 198,954 
Holding company expenses, net........eeeeseves 90,383 114,077 
Netcearninese acc cies. = © else dies pote cisis s's cis $1,118,484 $1,657,635 
Interest on funded debt, res. for dep. and 
amortized discount and expense on bonds and 
Flotes Me vcic ks ae cat wae ue se aeuia Wea ctaisicceee 6 686,725 114,077 
Net income available for dividends, dep., 
etc., subject to deduction of income 
tA os Cin sures wo aleten e athe nite alc © be kise's $ 501,759 $ 558,477 
SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
1922 1923 
Balance—Jan tary deel O28 sete cw civic cra's sities eiererere'e'« $ 42,100 $ 118,359 
Net income for year to December $1, 1922, as 
SDOVE Ge citie hia vistescs cris, Se were e nweieve, Glolsieie cia clause 501,759 558,477 
$ 643,859 $ 676,836 
DIVIGGDUS RDSIG ] wince voniese eee eslee ewan aels Ws s csv 425,499 576,276 
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The electric properties in thirteen communities in east- 
ern Texas—Alba, Atlanta, Big Sandy, Cason, Daingerfield, 
Gilmer, Grand Saline, Hughes Springs, Mt. Vernon, Omaha, 
Naples and Quitman—were purchased at or near the end of 
the fiscal year, and are now operated by the East Texas 
Public Service Company, a new subsidiary. The ice proper- 
ties in Atlanta, Gilmer, Hughes Springs, Mt. Vernon, Naples 
and Winnsboro were also acquired. 

The ice properties at San Angelo were purchased and 
taken into the West Texas operating system. The com- 
bined ice making capacity of these properties is 75 tons 
daily. The Roby and Northern Railway, a short line operat- 
ing in West Texas between Roby and North Roby and con- 
necting at North Roby with the M. K. & T. Railway, was 
also acquired. 

Your company’s Oklahoma subsidiary, the Oklahoma 
Power Company, purchased the electric and ice properties 
in Antlers, and the Home Ice Company’s plant of 30 tons 
daily ice making capacity in Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 

The West Texas companies rebuilt the Cisco and Hamlin 
ice plants and the Cisco electric station, thereby effecting 
large operating economies and gaining increased capacity; 
installed additional generating equipment at the Stamford 
plant and enlarged boiler capacity in the Abilene central 
station; rehabilitated and electrified the Roby and Northern 
Railway to develop the communities served and secure in- 
creased income directly through railway operation; con- 
structed transmission line extensions to take on the towns 
of Rising Star, Cross Plains and Pioneer; and developed 
lines through the oil fields to serve a substantial oil well 
pumping business. 

The East Texas subsidiaries completed plans to extend 
service to the towns of Gladewater, Pritchett, Golden, 
Avinger, Pickton, Como, Queen City and Bloomburg, and 
had under construction at the close of the year 14 miles of 
33,000-volt transmission line from Longview to Gladewater 
as the first step in this expansion program. The Jefferson 
Ice and Light Company erected a new electrically operated 
ice plant at Jefferson. 


The Michigan Gas and Electric Co. 


The Michigan Gas and Electric Company is a public 
utilities corporation operating in Northern and Southern 
Michigan. It supplies such communities as Richmond, Win- 
throp, Palmer, Decatur, and Cassopolis. The outstanding 
capital stock includes $257,500 7 per cent cumulative prior 
lien stock, $400,000 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
and $775,000 common stock. The funded debt is $1,100,000 
outstanding first mortgage and refunding 6 per cent gold 
bonds due Sept. 1, 1943, and $365,000 Marquette County Gas 
and Electric Co. 6 per cent prior lien bonds due Jan. 1, 1930. 

In reporting an increase in business to the stockholders 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1923, under date of April 11, 
1924, President L. E. Meyers said in part: 

“The total number of electric customers at the end of 
1923 was 8,320, the number of gas customers being 3,898. 
The sale of electric energy for the year amounted to 11,163,- 
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657 kilowatt hours, a gain of 55.2 per cent over the preced- 
ing year. The gas sales for the year 1923 totalled 79,971,500 
cubic feet, or an increase of 2.9 per cent over the preceding 
year. 

“During the past twelve months the company’s 25,000- 
volt transmission system was extended from Cassopolis to 
Edwardsburg and the old timber crib dam located on the 
St. Joe River on Constantine was replaced by a modern 
concrete dam of improved type.” 

Following is the earnings account for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1923: 


Gross TEVENnUe:— ocicaicualeils s1e- ee Hociek Giclee Volts ahah nce eta ceetnee $ 722,633 
Operating expenses sand? taxesine a. -aie ante cae salaueiaicie cites 533,663 
Net™operating “revenues cic> o.c.cete iets cise ales ctreittaie eters de wisteloate ins $ 188,970 
Non-operating “incOme Se. 6 crec' eile ss civic eile s ahaiers elealere el sterelctererae 80 
: 3 $ 189,050 

Decrease due to bond interest, discount and expense on securi- 
tiesmsrent on sleaseds ‘lines etc. cc aaiec Sisieid aisle acu setae 108,202 
Net income for year before providing for depreciation....... $ 80,848 


The balance sheet for the year ending Dec. 31, 1923, is 
as follows: 


ASSETS 
Plant real estaterandi equipments asic. a ntelsicis re terostslemiel teeter $ 3,682,152 
Organization expense, sinking funds and subscribers to prior 

lien: StOCK. .%.<s/..ste ste a bioeale.a s efelle lc orale em 6.0 euelal<inin aieterere ie ancients 13,914 
Cash: i's swsis scie mis ae mie ateise slbe dase ole aleleleal via ielamnecers @ ale ctaiarsrere ies 27,051 
Accountssreceiwvable 222 se wtalewcstoss cheverecctels wig, alettevereratemis a whoxermiaieatate 99,236 
Miaiterials: andVstippltes ttc a ciska ds oreiste les cictervinie ie aieiete aye til areternietete 99,664 
Deferred charges*and) prepaid! tems. .ciceiss « es\slce x cle rile enetue 89,443 
Unamortized discount and expense on securities......+..ee.e- 143,060 

T otal aSSOtsy sievt= is cielo laa psi Sears’ = a she iaeietsielalepel Marshes) siabeloaeteta tes $ 4,154,519 

LIABILITIES 
Capital. ‘stock, 7% cumulative outstanding wee .cclsis od cle alo sls esie $ 257,500 
Preferred. stock. 6 Yo vicumuUlatives « oreisa sterile sivinly seis sinete elehelsoie 400,000 
Comumion.. StGCKk a cette: egeae ele esata os te Gis eters fae ele mrereeeterers [avenerctate tate 775,000 
Prior Ten <stockesubseribéd ss csct ese seisens nie mite teres © aert 9,900 
Funded debt: First mortgage and refunding 6% gold bonds, 

ISSUE Pe dees Sil dee whale insonayln ea es tate: tie) tusks son eke ehetete tenner stort cane ,100,000 
Prior lien bonds: Marquette County Gas and Electric Com- 

Pany: 16%o DONAS Vs cseraste ele Shave o's oeele aches ota sealenstal ely iajelelo¥eiateyetatere 365,000 
Deferred payments on purchase contractS..........ceeeeseees 24,277 
Due Middle- West. Utilities (Conipany, a siciels oisisidic cle cjelslole a biclele 635,136 
Current ‘and acerited “Tiabilitresiscicic stele ce viele Sick slsierat= afeteleys sae ele 411,980 
Capital surplus” vs ssiewos tieeic ee stele cletctotte cieithers tote iate oro nctanaiatons 10,000 
DEvaatach sohancl oa yen Moa ne aon” oom, Sena erect ran clon 165,726 

Total liabilities: «resis cepitietss age areata tnibeteeiateie © aenareio tater $ 4,154,519 


Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co. 


This corporation, the successor of the Milwaukee Street 
Railway Company, controls the street railway lines in Muil- 
waukee. Besides the street railway system, the corporation 
owns and operates an electric light and power system and a 
central-station, steam-heat system in Milwaukee serving a 
population estimated at 850,000. Among the cities which 
it serves with electric light and power are South Milwaukee, 
Racine, Kenosha, North Milwaukee, West Allis, Waukesha, 
Oconomowoc, Waterford, Rochester, Burlington, etc. In 
April, 1917, it acquired the electric utility of the Common- 
wealth Power Co. and the heating utility of the Continental 
Realty Company. 

Capital—$20,000,000 authorized, $11,250,000 common 
outstanding a par value $100. $4,500,000 cumulative preferred 
6 per cent stock par value $100. $3,000,000 cumulative pre- 
ferred 8 per cent stock and $5,279,098 7 per cent preferred 


FOXOAS Mil N Abdel.@ IN oSie As Nee Re Bere @eb elias 
ON .BRU BD ECs Uni see Behe @ sl beRalslees 


UR WIDE EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD COVERS ALSO VALUATIONS. FOR 
REFINANCING AND OTHER PURPOSES, AND THE HANDLING OF RATE 
RESEARCH CASES, ALIKE FOR PROPERTIES UNDER OUR MANAGEMENT 
AND FOR OTHER PUBLIC UTILITY COMPANIES. ARON oe te ap) 


DiASitisS¢ 271 Mi MoneRe Meagan 


TNC, OUR. POs Ast, Esp) 


ENGINEERS 
GCHICAGO 


Harriss Drs t. blade. 


- PHILA DE Erie 


NEW. YO.R K 
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cumulative. The entire common stock is owned by North 
American Edison Company or affiliated companies. 

Bonds—$6,500,000 Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
consolidated mortgage due February 1, 1926. 

$6,728,000 Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light refund- 
ing and extension mortgage 4%4’s, maturing January 1, 1931. 

$5,819,000 general and refunding mortgage 5’s, Series A, 
maturing December 31, 1931. 

$12,312,500 Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light refund- 
ing and first mortgage, Series B, due June 1, 1961; $9,900,000 
Series C, due September 1, 1953. 

$673,100 outstanding 10-year 6% per cent notes, Series 
D, due August 1, 1933; $5,000,000 Milwaukee Light, Heat 
& Traction Company’s first mortgage 5’s, due May 1, 1929 
and $8,910,000 Wisconsin Electric Light Company’s first 
mortgage 5’s, due February 1, 1954. 


; EARNINGS 
—= eas 
12 months ended Sept. 30 Calendar Year 
1924 1923 

Grose wale testers oa.s Biplane wlis/staleie’s sie'a’s $22,433,336 $22,206,801 
INGEmarter, taX€Ss veccieie cee scteomnes on 6,711,540 *6,378,942 
MIKCGRCHAT VES Hace asicceen eters eeeibe wie 2,466,656 3,016,090 
Siig SESE IA Aerie erncee a seeian teat 4,244,883 3,361,853 


*Including other items. 

Officers—John I. Beggs, president; S. B. Way, vice- 
president and general manager; Edwin Gruhl, vice-president; 
Charles Pfister, vice-president; F. W. Doolittle, William A. 
Jackson, vice-presidents; Robert Sealy, treasurer; J. F. 
Fogarty, secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Minnesota Power & Light 


This corporation owns and operates properties formerly 
owned by the Duluth Edison Electric Co., Minnesota Utili- 
ties Co., the General Range Power Co., Little Falls Water 
Power Co. of Minnesota and other properties. The company 
also owns the entire capital stock, except directors’ shares, 
of the Great Northern Power Company and operates the 
Minnesota properties of that company under lease. The com- 
pany supplies directly or indirectly the entire commercial 
electric light and power service in a comprehensive territory 
in northern and eastern Minnesota, including the cities of 
Duluth, Chisholm, Eveleth, Little Falls, Brainerd, etc., 
approximately 88 communities having a total population esti- 
mated in excess of 320,000. 

Capital—$4,275,800 outstanding 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred; $288,000 outstanding 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred; $6,500,000 cumulative second preferred stock and 
$20,000,000 common stock. 

Bonds—$3,400,000 7 per cent notes maturing 1933. All 
of these notes and all outstanding second preferred and 
common stock except directors’ shares are owned by Ameri- 
can Power & Light Company; $12,300,000 first and refunding 
mortgage 6’s due 1950. 


EARNINGS 
12 months ended September 30 
1924 1923 
GLOSS PEarnings | cies as sinsein Wale o efarerera'e\ei 9) 0.¥ a vieieinie's $3,078,686 $2,776,774 
Operating expenses, including taxes.........-.++. 1,757,065 1,551,666 
INGE Cat iiitl ye Siaria.. ale ciereletcls ateralcrareets ave wise isle’ sue cveavs 1,321,621 1,225,108 
MR OtAle IN COMME ora ctetelcle syetatcie eraiecsl-o.s'ais winless 6 ee wr aresi's 2004; 9805 sma clare 
Weitexest achat yg eSurere cloie as’ clelelctate ies ciejcre sVeraln's/afels)ni« S65;165. 08 vee stre cone 
Surplus available for dividends.......-......... UL SOLB 24: eek oe ctave ns ae 


Minnesota Power & Light is supervised in its operations 
by the Electric Bond & Share Company of New York. Its 
franchises are generally satisfactory and free from burden- 
some restrictions. 


Mississippi River Power Co. 


HE MISSISSIPPI RIVER POWER CO., of Keokuk, 
[tows was incorporated in Main in 1910, to own and 

operate hydro-electric plants, and acquired the Keokuk 
& Hamilton Water Power Co. and all rights given the latter 
by act of Congress, Feb. 9, 1905, providing for construction 
and operation, without time limit, of a hydro-electric plant 
on the Mississippi River near Keokuk, Iowa, about half way 
between Chicago and Kansas City and about 143 miles 
northwest of St. Louis. Substantially the entire flow of the 
Mississippi River can be utilized and ultimately 200,000 h.p. 
may be available. Operations began July 1, 1913. Power 
is now being delivered to wholesale customers, of which 


Prosperous Condition of 
Electric Light and Power 
Industry 


It is estimated that central station 
operations for 1924 should result in a 
total gross revenue exceeding $1,400,- 
000,000. Companies engaging in this 
prosperous industry not only render a 
service indispensable to public welfare 
and industrial progress, but also af- 
ford investors ample opportunity to 
obtain a liberal income from conserv- 
ative security issues. 


We recommend public utility invest- 
ments issued by companies which, in many 
instances, have been under our executive 
management nearly a quarter of a century. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


STONE & WEBSTER 


Incorporated | 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Telephone Randolph 2700 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


60,000 h.p. is furnished to public utility companies of St. 
Louis,. under ninety-nine year contract, subject to equit- 
able price adjustments every ten years based on the then 
cost of coal. The company also supplies electric current to 
the Illinois-lowa Power Co., the Keokuk Steel Casting Co., 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., duPont Powder Works—twenty- 
five in all. Population served: 1,155,800. The “power zone” 
served by this company at present extends from Burling- 
ton, Iowa, to St. Louis, Mo., and includes the cities of Ft. 
Madison, Keokuk, Quincy, Hannibal, East St. Louis, Ham- 
ilton and Alton. Population within transmission distance, 
approximately: 4,600,000. 

The capital stock of the corporation as of December 31, 
1923, was $8,231,812.50 outstanding: in preferred, and $16,- 
000,000 in common. Its bonded indebtedness included $18,- 
632,500 first mortgage 5’s maturing January 1, 1951 and 
$3,280,300 15-year debenture 7’s maturing November 1, 1935. 


The following is the latest comparative statement of 
earnings for the 12 months ended October 31: 


1924 1923 Increase 

GLrOssi, CALNINGS Hae hee clots chee los bels oi $3,171,352 $3,014,540 $156,812 

Operating expenses ,and taxes..........- 839,572 770,674 68,897 

INGth CALNIN SSS teccfevecs startie Sebathiccs cre sbere $2,331,780 $2,243,865 $ 87,915 

Interest and amortization charges........ 7,188,881" “1;206,117 — “175235 
Balance, for reserves, replacements 

BNET dividérds 2h ats teases odes $1,142,899 $1,037,748 $105,151 


*Decrease. 
The balance sheet for the 12 months ended October 31, 


1924, is as follows: 
ASSETS 


Pronegtyee platit, i CLCdm siatsitisieic: = cisvaial preelofe aly sicisis'y exehl ole a's) ake saints $47,766,959 
Castes iy acct acetate n.cccyate tate ute bids Aerclets eters AIL Salle otevdiere stare ste alate ete 858,991 
NOTES LECELVA DIEM .:taie slatertuele ease tasiele isiote ae te see oi pote ere.sin iene 81,223 
ACCOUNTS TICCELVADIEN snide cites Satehtn ple eatate ests 6.6 avara Mer eteia ainve.eretere 346,056 
Materials Fant. cstippliesistsc.c sisi «sta stole teas ata alete vs Wain) anteteip le ea’ 114,227 
PTOPAy MEU LS Wet ee sels visid carats ein viehelclemdre leleitiere = aucins ¢,aPe ares 3,922 
Miscellaneous INVeStnents: cing ea ce dddws oleae aie ewee ee 10,223 
Siena £0 thas y eae cwaistavieiae w-oture hist 0 cies! ch, onla 6 Sis! weiealioreue 184,507 
Unamortized debt discount and expense peg 
Scone id) ath Meutnat wea ip ratibhe Sante Soke) niarot ativan ols; arse i Sa 45, 


Unadjustable debits 
$49,980,768 
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LIABILITIES 
GComimonstocle 2c sciiys cares cise hee ee citer ener amiete re reaerere $16,000,000 
Preferred stock 7(6%) tece.cmois ce ere Ee cae Some 8,232,375 
Bonds) Siecle ciclo iets, sis ’shale win suaenehe cbare acepanatets o ttexacenue raneeia ete aieeemmetantte 18,432,400 
Coupon debentures 5 c's 6 creas aielere ule ie Mea oti tee oe ee ee 3,178,500 
Accotnts “ payable. ¥.\023 6-9. de reais tte ee Dieceas) leet Sevatotale gee Bad 19,458 
Accounts -not/ yet die. sis. cc ereeis is reer eae = eee eevee ee 330,889 
Retirement reserve 2is6.. 8 okie dawiere cde pines Shoes Gave neh outs eines 1,487,525 
Preferred <diyidend, “reservG#cte can. leita Coe ee eee ec nats 15,401 
Unadjtisted credits "i tectrericsac onieintans testa ae men eerie tes men 92,962 


Reserves sand. surplus <. SP ances ccteleciean tie nate oie bus sie eet ascot 2,241,258 


$49,980,768 


In their report to stockholders for the year 1923, Stone 
& Webster, Executive Managers of the property said, in 
part: 

“Gross earnings for 1923 amounted to $3,017,582.71, an 
increase of $110,915.50, or 3.8 per cent, over 1922. Operat- 
ing expenses for 1923 show a decrease of $30,965.24, due to 
change in the classification of depreciation which was in- 
cluded as an operating expense in 1922 but not in 1923. On 
a strictly comparable basis, operating expenses increased 
$22,047.67, or 4.3 per cent, due to larger output. Taxes in- 
creased $32,687.85, or 16.9 per cent, caused by larger Federal 
income tax. Asa result, net earnings of $2,254,245.40 show a 
real increase of $56,179.98, or 2.56 per cent, as compared with 
1922. 

“Tn 1923 your Company generated from the flow of the 
Mississippi River over 600,000,000 kilowatt hours. This 
energy was distributed over an extensive transmission sys- 
tem covering an area of about 14,000 square miles, with con- 
nections for supplying St. Louis, East St. Louis, Alton, Han- 
nibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Fort Madison, Burlington and num- 
erous other cities and towns in the states of Iowa, Illinois 
and Missouri. 

“The output of the plant is subject to variations in the 
flow of the Mississippi River. High water may curtail the 
capacity of the plant by reducing the head. The lake level 
remains essentially constant throughout the open water sea- 
son while the river level below the dam rises and falls with 
the amount of flow. While at flood stage there is plenty 
of water to use through the plant, there is not enough head 
to develop full capacity. 

“To care for the periods when the plant output may be 
reduced, two classes of power service are sold, prime and 
excess. Prime power is that which must be furnished con- 
tinually. Excess power is that which can be discontinued at 
any time and is sold at a lower price than prime power. If 
the plant capacity decreases due to river conditions, the 
supply to the excess power customers is curtailed. When 
there is insufficient power available from the water in the 
river to supply all prime power requirements, steam power 
is purchased from St. Louis to make up the difference. 

“One of the very important details in the operation of 
your property is the proper maintenance of all buildings, 
machinery, transmission lines, and other equipment which 
make up the complete plant and distributing system. Dur- 
ing 1923 the Company spent $105,198.26 or 3.49 per cent of 
the gross earnings for maintenance work, and all property 
is in first-class operating condition. 

“Although practically all equipment has been in service 
for over 10 years, a relatively small amount of repairs or 
replacement has been necessary. The main items of main- 
tenance on the transmission and distribution system in 1923 
include resetting of about 25 per cent of the wooden poles 
of the telephone line to St. Louis; the resetting of 85 per 
cent of the wood poles of the transmission lines to Burling- 
ton; and the testing and renewal of defective insulators on 
the high tension transmission lines. 

“To secure a wider distribution of ownership and stim- 
ulate greater interest in the welfare of your company in 
the communities which it serves, your Company in 1923 pur- 
chased 2,500 shares of preferred stock in order to resell them 
to the people living in the power zone. At the end of the 
year 2,032 shares had been sold in blocks of 10 shares or 
less to 549 individuals. Practically every employe of the 
company has purchased one or more shares of its stock. 

“Taxes represent a serious burden on the income of 
your property. Since 1915 they have increased over eight 


times, amounting in 1923 to $226,098.71, or approximately 


20 per cent of the amount available for reserves and divi- 
dends. 


“Your company enters the new year with the expecta- 
tion of no unusual expenses and that the normal growth of 
its load will yield a reasonable increase in its income. Be- 
sides the normal growth of load it is expected that before 
the year is over your plant will be delivering 5,000 kilowatts 
of additional power to the Iowa-Illinois Power Company 
over a new 66,000 volt line between Keokuk and Galesburg 
to be constructed by the customer. The contract for deliv- 
ery of this energy provided for initial service in 1923, but 
owing to unavoidable delays this customer will not have its 
transmission line completed until some time in 1924. Pre- 
liminary negotiations are now under way which are expected 
to lead to new contracts providing for the delivery of about 
3,500 kilowatts of further additional power. 


“The stable financial condition of your company and 
data descriptive of its property and physical operations are 
shown in accompanying tables. No permanent new financ- 
ing or important additions to the property are scheduled 
for the coming year.” 


Following is the comparative balance sheet as of Decem- 
ber 31: 


ASSETS 
1923 1922 Increase 
Propettys splant,eic-... niece $47,717,161.56 $47,681,697.18 $ 35,464.38 
Materials and supplies........ 115,170.18 124,644.92 *9,474.74 
Investment securities ......... 223.00 805.00 *582.00 
Advance payments ........... 5,286.80 4,878.00 408.80 
Notes “receivable”... cess se 81,223.08 76,207.93 5,015.15 
Accounts receivable ;......... 867,289.53 249,590.85 117,699.18 
Sinking fund investments.... $200,220.00 197,343.80 2,876.20 
Suspense stents ee ee 780.57 8,328.53  *7,547.96 
Unamortized debt discount and 
EXP ENSO Me cts creretete eure ehoworeete 603,288.36 660,910.36 *56,722.00 
Cashback. vio Lotta pn ekeichite otere sere 289,157.09 145,078.45 144.078.64 
‘Eotal assets wirccteiecicicite $49,379,800.17 $49,148,584.52 $231,215.65 
LIABILITIES 
Commonestock) mec cee eee $16,000,000.00 $16,000,000.00 
Preferred Mstock Pacers dees $8,231,812.50  8,229,862.50 $ 1,950.00 
Bonds (sities svete ejartote areas tee 18,632,500.00 18,829,700.00 *197,200.00 
Coupon debentures ........... 3,280,300.00 3,382,900.00 *102,600.00 
Accounts payable. ccncnieie cient: 16,191.06 26,857.84 *10,666.78 
Accounts not yet due........ 113,175.30 70,093.73 43,081.57 
SUSpPenises (leisure ate sie oosys oihrous eters 48,491.29 AS. 491290 sa ee hecieterere 
Retirement reserve .......... 1,440,082.61 1,243,045.71 197,036.90 
Preferred dividend reserve.... 15,963.49 18,721.24 PY Ashe dis 
Reserves and surplus......... 1,601,283.92 1,298,912.21 302,371.71 
Total liabilities .......... $49,379,800.17 $49,148,584.52 $231,215.65 
*Decrease. 


jIncluding $200,100 Mississippi River Power Company bonds to be 
cancelled January 1, 1924. 
tIncludes fractional. certificates. 


Directors—Roger W. Babson, Henry G. Bradlee, Hugh 
L. ‘Cooper, Sir ED Mackay. Edgar; Bart, Harry] Fee Edgar, 
Thomas B. Gannett, Edwin Gruhl, Morton D. Hull, Harry 
H. Hunt, William Logan, Frank W. Remick, Russell Robb, 
Henry B. Sawyer, Charles A. Stone, Edwin S. Webster, 
Robert Winsor. 

Officers—President: Harry T. Edgar; vice-presidents: 
Hugh L. Cooper, David Daly; treasurer: Henry B. Saw- 
yer; secretary: William T. Crawford; general manager: Stone 
& Webster, Inc. 


Missouri Power & Light Company 


Missouri Power & Light Company organized under the 
laws of Missouri directly owns and operates, as the result 
of a consolidation and reorganization effected in 1924, elec- 
tric power and light, gas, heating, water and street railway 
properties in 87 cities and towns in Missouri. The company 
also owns the entire outstanding funded debt and stocks 
of a number of subsidiaries which supply electricity, gas, 
heat, and ice in 30 additional cities and towns in Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Ohio. The total population served is esti- 
mated at 161,000. The company is successor to Missouri 
Utilities Company, Jefferson City Light, Heat & Power 
Company, Jefferson City Bridge & Transit Company, North 
Missouri Light & Power Company, North Missouri Power 
Company, and Franklin Electric Company. 

The company furnishes electricity without competition 
to 117 cities and towns in Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Ohio, including in Missouri, Jefferson City, the capital of 
the state, Moberly, an important railroad division point, 
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Mexico, Kirksville, Boonville, Brookfield, Excelsior Springs, 
Huntsville, Centralia, Montgomery City and Vandalia, cen- 
ters of rich agricultural communities; Ardmore and Durant, 
Oklahoma; Marysville, Kansas, and Washington Court 


House, Ohio. The power and light properties of the com- 1924 Income Tax Table 
pany comprise steam electric generating stations with an FREE TO INVESTORS 


aggregate installed capacity of 27,000 horsepower, together 
with 670 miles of transmission lines, and distributing sys- 
tems in the communities served. Gas service is supplied to Our booklet is a handy help in 
12 communities in Missouri, Oklahoma and Ohio, including preparing 1924 income tax re- 
Jefferson City, Moberly, Mexico and Excelsior Springs, ; 
Missouri; Ardmore, Oklahoma; and Washington Court turns, payable me L920: 
House, Ohio. The sales of artificial and natural gas in 1923 
amounted to over 1,220,000,000 cubic feet. It contains a tax table, answers 


In additi he heating, we 3 i . . 
In addition the company does a heating water and ice questions and illustrates the 
business in a portion of the territory served. The company 


operates one street railway system consisting of six miles computation of net income. 
of line serving Jefferson City, Missouri. It also operates 
and owns a toll bridge over the Missouri river at Jefferson 
City, Missouri. Approximately 60 per cent of the net earn- 
ings are derived from the sale of electricity, 20 per cent 
from the sale of gas, 10 per cent from the sale of ice, and 
10 per cent from miscellaneous sources. 

Capitalization outstanding—First mortgage and refund- 
ing general lien sinking fund gold bonds, Series “A” 7 per 
cent, due 1943, $2,978,000; Series “B” 6% per cent, due 1943, 
$1,200,000. 

First lien twenty year gold bonds, 6 per cent North 
American Light & Power Company, due 1937 (closed issue) 
$4,104,200. 

25-year 7 per cent income debentures, due 1949, $1,- 
250,000. 


Please send Income Tax Booklet, 
without obligation to 


CLIP AND MAIL REQUEST BLANK 


Paul H. pee & Company 


Investment Securities 


‘First mortgage 6 per cent twenty year gold bonds, Ex- Naw Worlestock Eecbanes 
celsior Springs Water, Gas & Electric Co., due 1932, $421,500. Chicago Stock Exchange 
First and refunding 6% per cent North Missouri Power 39 So. La Salle Street 


Company Series “A,” due 1942, $802,700. CHICAGO 

Three year 7 per cent collateral trust gold notes, North 
Missouri Power Company, due 1926, $300,000. 

First mortgage 7 per cent Franklin Electric Company, 
due serially 1933, $14,000. 

Mortgage notes 6 per cent North Missouri Power Com- 
pany, City of Clarence, $14,000. 


Seven per cent preferred stock (par value $100), $1,381,100. 


Common stock (no par value), shares, 35,000. 
Following is the statement of earnings for 12 months ammac OmMpany 


ended October 31, 1924, and calendar year 1923: 


EARNINGS 
1923 
GEOSsMearnin Sime stats oc ietelerola cere cretictovehecelersie sis ere $3,953,720.40 $2,874,687 
Operating expenses, maintenance and general 
TAXCO Mea cia (sicleccscteip saree ole. © wisiereusle eo eieietarereiena 2,722,634,68 1,862,646 
NetMearnincsme ners sake iain ok tae oe $1,231,085.72  $ 922,040 Fe :, fin 2 a atte 
Annual interest charges on total mortgage debt 632,997.50 457,842 AVIUIVCUIVIUVULUNUIQUOLULUUOUVOURCUOQULUOLUEUOLUTLUQOOIVUVRGUOSRUUUGNUUSOUSISSUUUENEOTSOOEOAUOSTEESESA TERE} 


Balance for depreciation, other charges 
Ebecalatabyate laste) easier cuanto o IOC DODO ond $ 598,088.22 $ 464,198 


Directors—Clement Studebaker, Jr., Scott Brown, E. R” 
Locke> RR. R. Arnold, W.°A: Baehr; H-.. Hanley, P.-C. 
Dings, John W. Esmond, Herbert W. Briggs, Thomas L. 
Price, S. W. Henderson. 

Officers—Clement Studebaker, Jr., President; W. A. 
Baehr, Vice-President; H. L. Hanley, Vice-President; Scott 
Brown, Vice-President and Secretary; E. R. Locke, Vice- 
President; P. C. Dings, Treasurer; P. L. Smith, Assistant 


Manicipal, 
Corporation 


and 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer; J. J. Seerley, Assistant ry 
Secretary; A. J. Berta, Assistant Treasurer. Railroad Bonds 


Nebraska Power Company 


The Nebraska Power Co., controlled by American UNH 
Power & Light Company, was incorporated in 1917 under the 
laws of the state of Maine. It is a succescor company to 
the Omaha Electric Light & Power Company. It furnishes 
practically all of the electric light and power in Omaha and 
certain towns through the Citizens Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, the electric light, power and gas service in Council Randolph 3464 39 S. La Salle St. 
Bluffs, Iowa. All the capital stock, excepting directors’ 
shares, is held by the company. 

Capital stock—$10,000,000 authorized, $4,500,000 out- 
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standing cumulative preferred 7 per cent; $6,000,000 author- 
$5,000,000 outstanding, par value $100. 
Bonds—$5,600,000 Nebraska Power Co. first 5’s, Series 
A, maturing June 1, 1949, callable on four weeks’ notice at 
105 and interest on any interest date from June 1, 1924 to 
June 1, 1939, inclusive, and thereafter at 102% and interest. 

$1,950,000 Nebraska Power first 6’s, Series B, maturing 
June 1, 1949, subject to call at 105 on four weeks’ notice 
from June 1, 1924 to 1935, inclusive, and thereafter at 102% 
and interest. 

$3,500,000 debenture Series A, 

Dividends on the preferred shares have been paid with- 


ized, 


6's, maturing 2022. 


cut interruption for years. 


EARNINGS 
12 ogres ere Sept., Calendar Year 
1923 
RaTOSS. ‘<0: 5 deve c.clold’s Sle whaleMeictesels, wioihipie ts $3, aul oe $3,807,567 
Net atter tAXeS ... ccs uc sinieste se 1,894,444 1,710,754 
Pixeds.chatpwes Ga seats vals as salele sei 660,994 660,994 
Surpltis 0 sacate ctacscac es mentee eaten 1,233,450 1,049,760 
BALANCE SHEET 
As of December 31 
ASSETS 
1923 1922 

Plants and UnvestmentsSo..-. 56s eae ool oes $19,275,735 $18,670,782 
Construction .Expense p ofomet.a serine ina ee rt 620,582 476,029 
Cash (05:5 te ee oe ee ees eee 223,466 238,558 
Notes and Loans receivable............+:-+:- 350,497 265,115 
Accounts Receivable |S. ees Aes sels = 2 = oie - tale 601,243 848,765 
AN VENEOries? (Ss jals scan eine 8,= Wieinineate iets wie Meye eveuettete 825,748 322,692 
Prepaid: “Accounts” oc .a << em visits © enlevelnenie ai 61,975 82,344 
Unamortized Discounts 2.22. 60500050002 secre 1,770,178 1,807,908 
Neferred. Debits) cs eavaan ho bee ueiecerarecis 27,657 19,105 


OG ~ PTCECEEEC ess store aie se, whe alee oe aie weer Mia tere $ 4,500,000 $ 4,000,000 
Ond Preferred 2 sh sows eileis re, Ais een spa eie be cal ate, wager ee cae 500,000 
Common: :..a0ce senate ok aie 70 eee 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Funded Debt *o-..< «cs cues 22 seh ieee as oe ere 11,050,000 11,050.000 
Notes and: Loans! 025 26 cis ote eee ae as ooo 200,000 200,000 
Accounts “Payable cix.cte1stictecs siete wialcbeleie's Siete. cet 159,254 161,966 
Customers” Deposits i giisteie. een ee toe erie 93,598 127,954 
Accrued ‘Accounts. & cc siscndels ole sialelessi> ae iat 235,012 187,985 
RRESETVES cx sscdle she wider omielekePeia us che ater etetla tele, Mber'e folate 1,506,105 1,233,206 
Surplus iiicing ine © sac plate ie ugete cele sieltiernfenn sian 513,110 265,187 

$23,257,079 $22,726,298 


Northern Indiana Gas and Electric a 


The Northern Indiana Gas and Electric Company fur- 
nishes electric or gas service in thirty-seven communities in 
northern Indiana which, because of its great industrial de- 
velopment, is known as “The Workshop of America.” 

Electric light and power and gas services are furnished 
in Hammond, East Chicago, Indiana Harbor, Whiting, Michi- 
gan City and Lafayette. Gas service is furnished in South 
Bend, Mishawaka, Fort Wayne, Logansport, Crawfordsville, 
Wabash, Plymouth, Peru, and several other communities. 
The business of the company shows a steady and substantial 
growth from year to year. Sales of gas in 1917 totaled 
2.086,392,789 cubic feet. In 1923, sales of gas had increased 
to 3,357,220,700 cubic feet, or an increase of approximately 
61 per cent 

Sales of electricity increased from 51,304,955 kilowatt 
hours in 1917 to 124,771,986 kilowatt hours in 1923, or an 
increase of 143 per cent in seven years. The gross operating 
revenue of the company in 1917 was $3,161,615. In 1923 it 
totaled $7,806,742, or an increase of 147 per cent. The gross 
revenue for 1923 increased $1,135,687.27 over the previous 
year, or an increase of 17 per cent. Sales of electricity 
increased 26 per cent and sales of gas increased 17 per cent 
in 1923 over 1922. 

The great industrial territory served by this company is 
developing rapidly. During the present year the company 
has made expenditures totaling approximately $4,500,000 for 
new plants, additions to plants and other equipment and 
facilities which will enable it to meet the growing demands 
for service. 

A new gas manufacturing plant which will be one of 
the most modern in the country is being built at Fort Wayne. 
This plant, which will be a combination coal, gas and water 
gas plant, will practically double the present capacity of the 
Fort Wayne plant which has been outgrown because of the 
rapid increase in the use of gas in that city, particularly for 
industrial purposes. 

A new gas holder with a capacity of 2,000,000 cubic feet 
has been built in connection with this new plant and will 


be ready for use soon after the first of the year. The new 
plant will be completed and placed in operation early in 
the summer of 1925. 

In Michigan City the company has built a new type of 
gas holder—the first one of its kind to be built in America. 
This gas holder, which has a capacity of 1,000,000 cubic feet 
is about completed and will be placed in operation soon after 
January 1, 1925. It is what is known as a “waterless” gas 
holder, no water being used to seal the holder, as is the 
practice in all other holders in use in the United States. 
Additional gas manufacturing equipment has been installed 
in South Bend and Lafayette, increasing substantially the 
capacity of the plants in those cities. 

The company had 9,750 stockholders on Decem‘ er 15, 
1924, compared with 394 on October 13, 1923. This is a 
gain of 2,361 per cent in fourteen months as a result of the 
sale of the company’s 7 per cent preferred stock to custom- 
ers, employes and other investors. In addition, 4,204 in- 
vestors are buying this preferred stock on the monthly 
savings plan. 

Officers—President, Samuel Insull; Vice Presidents, J. T. 
Hutchings, S. E. Mulholland, Morse DellPlain; Vice Presi- 
dent and Assistant to the President, Samuel Insull, Jr.; Treas- 
urer, George F. Mitchell; Assistant Treasurer, H. W. Dun- 
can; Secretary, W. D. Boone; Assistant Secretary, B. P. 
Shearon; Comptroller, P. A. Erlach. 

Directors—Samuel Insull, John H. Gulick, S. E. Mul- 
holland, Morse DellPlain, B. P. Shearon, Charles W. Chase, 
Edward W. Lloyd, Samuel Insull, Jr., and Thos. G. Ham- 


ilton. 
als poration serving through its subsidiary operating com- 
panies many communities in Southern and Central 
Wisconsin, together with a few in the northern section of 
the same state and those in the adjoining territory of Mich- 
igan. Such communities as Fond du Lac, Edgerton, Madison 
and Milwaukee are among the 102 served by this corpora- 
tion. Electrical energy at wholesale is supplied to 73 other 
communities and various mines and summer colonies are 
also served. 

Capital stock authorized consists of $30,000,000 preferred 
and 150,000 shares of common, no par value. There are out- 
standing $5,283,200 in preferred and $3,633,825 of common. 
There is also outstanding $850,000, 6 per cent collateral 
trust gold notes. 

In his address to the stockholders under date of April 
16, 1924, President Samuel Insull said in part: “Compared 
with the year 1922, the net earnings of subsidiary companies 
increased 136 per cent and those of the North West Utilities 
Co. represent an increase of 237 per cent. 

“The operating companies whose earnings and expenses 
are included in the foregoing statement are Wisconsin Power 
Light, and Heating Co., Wisconsin River Power Co., South- 
ern Wisconsin Power Co., Mineral Point Public Service Co., 
Janesville Electric Co., Eastern Wisconsin Electric Co., Bad- 
ger Electric Service Co., Lake Superior District Power Co., 
and Southern Wisconsin Electric Co. 

“The total number of customers served at Dec. 31, 1923, 
was 62,703, an increase of 40,205 during the fiscal year. The 
connected load at the end of the year was 154,544 kilowatts. 
The total energy output to customers during the vear was 
248,896,919 kilowatt hours. 

“During the fiscal year the Company acquired the con- 
trolling interest in the Lake Superior District Power Co., 
the Southern Wisconsin Electric Co., and the Badger Elec- 
tric Service Co. 

“The Eastern Wisconsin Electric Co. increased during 
the year the boiler capacity of its large, modern steam power 
station at Sheboygan, added improvements to its railway 
system, and had in process of installation at the close of the 
year additional gas-making capacity at the Fond du Lac gas 
plant. 

“The Wisconsin Power Light and Heat Co. erected a 
13,200-volt transmission line from Markesan to Kingston and 
Dalton, Wis., a distance of 12 miles.” : 


Northwest Utilities Co. 
HE North West Utilities Co. is a public utilities cor- 
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The sale is but the first step in a bank’s 


obligation 


The securities you own may be good. Still, in the 
rapid shift and turn of industrial conditions, you 
cannot expect them to remain unchanged. The 
values behind them may increase as time goes 
on. They may decrease. 


The price of safety 


The best investments must be watched. The 
assurance of safety and a fair yield may be had 
only at the price of periodic and systematic scru- 
tiny. Although we offer only bonds of the high- 
est character to our patrons, we still feel that 
this is but the first step in our duty to them. 


Watching developments 


We therefore maintain a division whose sole bus- 
iness is to watch these bonds. It keeps in con- 
stant touch with the enterprises whose securities 


to investors 


are held by our customers, and notifies them of 
developments. Each issue we have for sale is fol- 
lowed up in this manner. Bonds which we have 
not sold and which are owned by our customers 
are treated in like manner. The service is the 
same whether the securities were purchased from 
us or not. 


Investment counsel 


This division will analyze your present holdings. 
It will report to you the current condition of each 
security you own. It will make recommendations 
concerning each investment. There is no fee for 
this service. It does not put you under any ob- 
ligation. 


This is the greatest service which a financial insti- 
tution can offer the investing public, but it is 
valueless unless you avail yourself of it. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS  $5,000,000.00 
CORNER LA SALLE AND MONROE STREETS, CHICAGO 


The earnings and expenses of the subsidiary companies 
and the North West Utilities Co. were as follows: 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


RSP OSSA CATNINIGS Peterere alg eters ole cielsaletes fet chole sass lata the avelevermee. siete $ 5,669,677 
Operating Texpenses | ANG staXesetes e statcins ulciere's »ciailb'a lotsa ole! oichets 3,477,653 
INGE Me CATMIN GST ccleig csctewcresrets see's sweet alereraidts Meters ears, 6 6s: 5 $ 2,192,025 
interes and sothers Chargesi... no ocies ctcsieiter cen cmenie cect dete 1,386,290 
Net income ........ oe ceenecsse ria, oa) she: c's) wistoibie eieisie: ete ws =is)s $ 805,735 
Proportion paid or accruing to outside holders.............. 291,829 
Proportion paid or accruing to North West Utilities Co...... $ 513,906 
NORTH WEST UTILITIES CO. 

Earnings from SUDSIGIATIES Hers = Aeros +E ale ois bie see ora Sele Date $ 513,906 
Otherb tm comewa cs aimee ate tap icre ais ore taser a, ecaloletey al ers, one elolalefietern oe’ aver 176,097 
$ 690,003 

ANC Mate TMISET ACI VG i CoOlsumtn ava ra 6 wtaiana the: cintaraie create Wwistsis consis le (elaialeie sistas 13,158 
IS CaS Ee: Bho Saaieds cob DOs abn Em OOden TgboBCue ae $ 676,845 
RIOIG EMOTE ITMEETESEs societe ears Sal's e bisis she a.5/e evs arse wlonats’e otelatol se ereies 51,000 
$ 625,845 

OVE rein teL este sie oe bie ates <u Pelee s cacls s malath ic Feit + dialstahelal ale'e aie 109,741 
IN CEPI COMER crorc aiele Sree areca orth cloias a Hatake slsistcle ereioyeieretee avcla,s. si $ 516,104 
Directors: Walter S. Brewster, Britton 7: Budd, Martin 

J. Insull, Samuel Insull, Samuel Insull, Jr., L. E. Myers, 


Marshall E. Sampsell. 

Officers: Samuel Insull, president; Martin J. Insull, vice- 
president; Eustace J. Knight, secretary; Oliver E. McCor- 
mick, treasurer. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company, incorporated in Cali- 
fornia in 1905, is the most important public utility corpora- 
tion on the coast. 

It owns and operates extensive properties used in the 
production and sale of electricity and gas for light, heat and 
power; owns and operates also the street railway system 
of Sacramento, and is engaged in the sale of steam for 
heating and of water for irrigation purposes. The company 
operates in thirty-eight counties of central and northern Cali- 
fornia whose estimated population exceeds 2,200,000, and 


which includes the important San Francisco Bay section, the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, serving eight of the 
twelve largest cities in California. The corporation holds 
franchises believed to be perpetual in more than 175 cities 
and towns. Pacific Gas & Electric Company ranks second 
in the United States in its output of hydro-electric energy, 
and fourth in the output of power generated in both hydro- 
electric and steam electric stations. It operates now twenty- 
six hydro-electric plants with a combined capacity of 415,348 
H. P. and four steam electric generating plants at San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Sacramento and North Beach, with an 
stalled capacity of 173,592 H. P., bringing the aggregate 
installed capacity of all plants to 588,940 H. P. Electric 
service is furnished to 288 cities and towns in California with 
a combined population of 1,740,000. Of these communities, 
329 receive direct service and the remaining 49 cities and 
towns, with a total population of 200,000, are being supplied 
indirectly. 

The company supplied during 1923 13,674,794,300 cubic 
feet of gas. To supply this amount of gas required 3,608 
miles of gas mains of various sizes from 2 inches to 36 
Increase in sales over 1922 was 1,320,945,300 cubic 


in- 


inches. 
feet. 

Capital (as of December 31, 1923)—$54,274,984 first pre- 
ferred 6 per cent cumulative stock; $24,100 original preferred 
6 per cent cumulative stock, and $35,630,885 common stock, 
a total of $89,929,969 stocks. 

Bonds—Following is a detailed list of the $129,592,600 
par value of bonds in the hands of the public outstanding, as 
of December 31, 1923: 


P. G. & E. Co. Ist & refunding series A.7 Dec. 1, 1940 $ 10,720,000 
P. G. & E. Co. 1st & refunding series B.6 Dec, 1, 1941 20,000,000 
P. G. & E. Co. 1st & refunding series C.5% Dec. 1, 1952 20,000,000 
P. G. & E. Co. general and refunding... .5 Jan. 1, 1942 35,822,000 
C. G. & E. Corp unifying and refund’g. 5 Nov. 1, 19387 17,188,000 
C, G. & E. Corp. gen. mtge. & coll. 5 Mar. 1, 1933 8,280,000 
Bay Counties Power Co. Ist cons mite. 5 Sept. 1, 1980 746,000 
Bay Counties Power Co. 2d mtge....... 6 Apr. 1, 1931 462,000 
Nevada Co. Electric Power Co.......... 6 Oct. 1, 1928 59,000 
Yuba Electric Power Company.......... 6 Tune 1, 1929 170,000 
Valley Counties Power Co. Ist mtge....5 May 1, 1930 1,428,000 
Cal. Central Gas & Electric Co. os ee Aug. 1, 1931 464,000 
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Sacramento Electric Gas & Ry. Co......5 Nov. 1, 1927 1,668,000 teed principal and interest on $6,000,000 Ogden Gas 5’s matur- 

Blue" Lakes” Water C6.50..900-0<de0ees 8 6  Mar.15, 1938 713,000 P P gad $ ee = Oi C 

United Gas & Electric Co eS 5 ay 1, 1932 985,000 ing May 1, 1945; $6,000,000 Indiana Natural Gas & Oil Co. 

South Yuba Water Co. cons. mtge...... 6 uly 1, 1923 none ey : i . A 

The Standard Electric Co. of Calieeren Bo) Serta, 1ea8 1,865,400 ts es May 1, ee and peat paki By ee 

Suburban Light & Power Co........... 6 ug. 1, 1938 20,500 ucts Coke Co. 7’s now being retire series beginning Feb- 

San Francisco Gas & Electric Co........ 4% Nov. 1, 1933 6,263,000 C 8 y 8 at d 

Pacific Gas Eaprevencut Cove eee 4 Sept. 1, 1930 376,000 ruary 1, 1924. These latter three bond issues are not liste 

Mutual Electric: Light’ Co: ..e--c es sass 5 une 1, 1934 141,000 a re ” 

Metropolitan Gas Corporation........... 5 bas 1, 1941 995,500 a liabilities on the company's balance sheet, nor has the 

Oroville Light & Power Co.............. 6 Feb. 1, 1927 1,500 interest on the Chicago By-Products Coke Co. become a 

Northern Cal. Power Co. cons. refund- ’ $ 

Me ing and 5 asaren: MAES Soar nce 5 se al pee 4,007,000 charge against the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 

orthern Cal ‘ower’ Co, Ist mtgevseess 5 une 1, 193 558,000 ° 

Keswick Electric Power Co. 1st mtge....5 June 1, 1931 22,000 Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co. has made a wonderful 

Battle Creek Power Co. Ist mtge........ 5 Feb. 2, 1936 66,000 come-back in the past three years. Notwithstanding re- 

Sacramento Valley Power Co. 1st mtge..6 May 1, 1929 173,300 . . 

The Sacramento Valley Power Co. Ist - duced rates and the higher cost of materials, the total income 

and (xverunding 6. cece ScaeGers July 1, 1941 456,000 9 

Calif. Telephone & Light Co. 1st mtge. Apr. 1, 1943 742,400 for calendar beet ended December 31, 1923, aggregated 

ae 3145110;3698 hiss contrasts with totaleincomemined Geemoat 
Total sss bese feed ete oe ee en ee eee $129,592,600 


Dividends—Dividends at the rate of 6 per cent are being 
paid on the preferred shares; dividends at the rate of $1.50 
were paid during the first three-quarters of 1923 and $2.00 
per share was declared and paid on the last quarter, estab- 
lishing the stock on an 8 per cent annual dividend basis. 
This rate is continuing to date. 

EARNINGS 


9 months ended 
September 80 Calendar year Calendar year 
1923 


1922 
Gross, including miscellaneous 

MATICOME | oleiele lio atelels a aieemteiorete $33,272,970 $39,971,742 $39,204,605 
Maintenance, operating expenses, 

TENtals) WEtC.me. ils iil eters 20,966,054 19,463,523 19,726,663 
Net income before depreciation. a 306,916 16,478,332 15,787,729 
Interest *charpes)!¢s.c2s0 eee. 4,696,867 6,165,817 5,148,614 
Reserve for depreciation, etc. 2°679.450 10,312,515 10,639,115 
POULDIUS 7 foie 1c \s wiesisicis ols ste ene inslete 4,930:5987 Fm eee eee omnes tk 


In “Pacific Service Magazine” for October 24, the quar- 
terly publication of Pacific Gas & Electric Company, the fol- 
lowing appeared: 

“The company during August, 1924, made a net addition 
of 5,531 customers to its lines, this being the largest gain 
in active meters during any month of the current year. The 
total number of customers receiving service at the close of 
August was 742,971. In August sales of electricity increased 

3,963,089 k. w. h., or 12.32 per cent over August, 1923, and 

in the first 8 months of this year electric sales increased 
97,723,184 k. w. h., or 12.47 per cent. In the gas department 
sales during Fem & showed an increase of 117,045,200 cu. ft., 
or 12.19 per cent, and in the 8 months ended August 31, 1924, 
increased 1,063,554,800 cu. ft., or 11.72 per cent. The com- 
pany sold more gas in the first 8 months of 1924 than in 
any entire 12 months period prior to 1920. This increase 
of approximately one-third in volume of gas sales during 
a period of less than 5 years is entirely the result of normal 
growth and of creative sales effort, no existing gas properties 
having been acquired by the company during this period. 

“Our construction program in the Pit River region and 
in other parts of our territory is quite heavy, but the present 
cash balance should be sufficient to take care of construction 
requirements during the remainder of the current year and 
well into 1925.” 

Officers—W. E. Creed, President; Frank A. Leach, Jr., 
Vice-President and General Manager; A. F. Hockenbeamer, 
Vice-President and Treasurer; D. H. Foote, Vice-President 
and Secretary. 

The main office of Pacific Gas & Electric is located at 
445 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. 


The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 


HIS corporation does the entire gas business of Chi- 
aha It was incorporated, by special perpetual charter, 

in Iflinois in 1885, and in 1897 the legislature passed 
an act permitting consolidation of the gas companies then 
existing in Chicago. In this way, the Peoples Gas acquired 
the Ogden and Universal Gas Companies. It also owns a 
controlling interest in the Indiana Natural Gas & Oil Co. 
whose security it has guaranteed in exchange for the supply 
of natural gas. | 

The authorized capital stock of Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co. is $50,000,000 of which $38,500,000 is now outstand- 
ing. The funded debt consists of $1,712,000 general and re- 
funding bonds maturing 1963. bearing 5 per cent interest; 
$20,554,000 refunding 5’s maturing in 1947 and $23,911,000 
underlying prior lien bonds: The company has also guaran- 


$30,561,725. Net earnings for calendar year 1923 aggregated 
$4,198,514 against $3,261,997 in 1922. It is from the stand- 
point of actual cost production, however, that the corporation 
has made great strides forward. In the calendar year ended 
December 31, 1923, the total gas sold totalled 29,791,110,822 
cubic feet. Stockholders of Peoples Gas and others who 
may be interested in production statistics will find a most 
interesting table on the comparative costs and income of 
the Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co. for the four-year period 
1920 to 1923, inclusive, in the annual report of that cor- 
poration for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1923. 

The comparative income statements for calendar years 
1922 and 1923 are as follows: 


1923 1922 
Operating Greventies Foren sel ccisee + cteainvs cletel ore $30,615.188 $29,645,777 
Operating expenses, including charge for re 
tiremient of ($1232;020 0. <...+% wee eee 20,753,354 *21,045,728 


Net ‘operating -reventiesii... seas eee $ 9,861,834 $ 8,600,049 
Other charges, including taxes, etc........... 2,513,164 2,220,081 
Net Foperating jincomes 44-61. sarees ate $ 7,348,670 $ 6,379,967 
Other” ancome, nckes cos ace enor atte 895,811 918,027 
"Eotale InCOMGs cerca elc ee ere caine $. 8,248,851 $ 7,297,994 
Deductions-trom total ‘income... .aeeee «he eee 1,687,487 1,678,147 
$ 6,556,364 $ 5,619,847 

Interest Gon atunded Sdebt.eu-c-mieee eeeieie 2,357,850 2,357,850 
Net) Incomes sce teictte cee eleeete tote atone $ 4,198,514 $ 3,261,997 
Less sdividends ‘paid 9) ccthin «> ve cnscine nies 2,983,750 1,924,980 
Balance “to! surplus: oaeescsscienes oer os $ 1,214,764 $ 1,387,017 


*Including deductions. 
In his report to stockholders, President Samuel Insull — 
in part: 

“The item ‘Dividends Paid and Declared’ in the income 
account includes the four dividends paid in 1923 and the 
dividend declared in December, 1923, and payable in January, 
1924. Heretofore dividends have not been deducted from 
income until paid. This practice has been changed and the 
deduction is now made in the period during which dividends 
are declared. 

“The term ‘Charge for Retirement’ under erate ex- 
penses in the foregoing income account is used in sub- 
stitution for the term ‘Depreciation’ heretofore used. This 
change is in compliance with the uniform classification of ac- 
counts prescribed by the Illinois Commerce Commission. 

“The Board is pleased to report that the dividend on 
the capital stock of the company has been increased to the 
rate of seven per cent per annum, the first. quarterly pay- 
ment at that rate being made to stockholders of record on 
January 3, 1924. 

“In an order entered by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission in July, 1923, effective August 1, 1923 the Commis- 
sion reduced the rates for gas. This reduction involves a 
loss of approximately one and one-half millions of dollars 
of gross revenue per annum and diligent efforts are being 
made to offset its effect on the net income of the Company 
by rigorous economy of operation and increased efficiency 
together with increased sales of gas. The order of the Com- 
mission also provided for a new rate for industrial gas 
and a new rate for house or space heating. 

“As a result of vigorous efforts to increase the industrial 
gas business together with the new industrial gas rate, there 
has been a marked increase in the sales of gas for industrial 
purposes. There has also been a substantial increase in the 
sale of gas for domestic purposes, accounted for in part 
by an increase in the sale of gas per meter. The intensive 
home cooking campaign conducted by the Company has 
contributed to this result. 


said, 


December 27, 1924 


“Relations with our employes are satisfactory. Wages 
were increased during the year. 

“The quality of service rendered to the consuming public 
is evidenced by the Company’s relations with its con- 
sumers, which are highly satisfactory. 

“The number of meters in service at the end of the year 
was 750,746, an increase of 25,631 over the previous year. 
This increase is a result largely of the increased activity in 
building construction during the year. The number of 
building permits being issued promises a further increase in 
the number of meters in service. 

“The Supreme Court of Illinois on a consideration of 
the appeals in the case involving the valuation of the prop- 
erty of the Company reversed the order of the Circuit Court 
of Sangamon County and remanded the case to that court 
with instructions to enter an order either affirming or setting 
aside the order of the Commission. This decision of the 
Supreme Court did not involve any determination of the 
action of the Commission in fixing the value of the prop- 
erty of the Company, but is important to public utilities in 
defining the powers of the Circuit Court of Sangamon County 
and in establishing a program for a speedy review by the 
Supreme Court of the action of the Commission in such 
cases. 

“The Company has 7,400 stockholders, an increase of 
846 over last year. In addition to this number there are 1,514 
individuals who are purchasing stock of the Company on an 
installment payment plan which will bring the number of 
stockholders to 8,914. Of these 6,178 are residents of the 
State of Illinois, and 5,303 are residents of the City of Chi- 
cago, an increase in the latter figure of 2,422 over last year.” 


Balance sheet comparisons follow: 


ASSETS 
1923 1922 
Envestment Metercict creverstie a svelctectoretsin sis 's Sucleaisie $108.463,072 $103,745,376 
Sinking’ finds sere se stot tacts cree cie 5. 12,009 12,009 
Deferred .charveswentererae remorse ovetacs Poleie bia « 5,835,006 5,832,312 
Reserves finds pec eres tee te ciccs co ale wreetete ehete anes © 2,298,834 1,772,592 
Current Passetsig can sete ctetr es cs wie siciataeheets ce scsie s 7,661,381 6,843,782 
$122,270,302 $118,206,072 
LIABILITIES 

@apital™ stock: isstted Mc ge oie coe ist oiete ws ctoferes $ 38,500,000 $ 38,500,000 
Underlying prior lien bonds............--.. 23,911,000 23,911,000 
Refunding mortgage bonds, 1897............ 20,554,000 20,554,000 
General and refunding bonds, 1918......... 1,712,000 1,712,000 
Deterredhicreditsmie cs ates cee ccoaiarey retane Asters es 401,527 2,427 
Retirement and other reserves.............. 13,313,184 12,375,343 
CarrentslHabilities ie cance c cocwioe ete) aeiousin sre 6,646,911 5,077,505 
Surplust: ewe ae oe Minne ee ae eee 17,231,680 16,073,796 
$122,270,302 $118,206,072 

Directors: Samuel Insull, James A. Patten, John J. 


Mitchell, Stanley Field, Charles A. Munroe. 

Officers: Samuel Insull, president; Charles A. Munroe, 
vice-president; Theodore V. Purcell, secretary; George F. 
Mitchell, treasurer; William A. Sauer, comptroller; Walter 
I. Coble, auditor; Robert Blair, assistant secretary; Albert 
L. Tossell, assistant treasurer; William R. Weldon, assistant 
treasurer. 


Public Service Company of Colorado 

This corporation is a successor by merger to the proper- 
ties of Denver Gas & Electric Company and Western Light 
& Power Company. It supplies without competition elec- 
tric light and power service in a number of cities and com- 
munities in Colorado, including the cities of Denver and 
suburbs, Boulder, Fort Collins and Loveland, and through 
a subsidiary supplies electric light and gas and steam heating 
service to the city of Cheyenne, Wyoming. The company 
also supplies gas and steam heating service to the city of 
Boulder and owns and operates the street railway system 
in Boulder. 

Capital—$25,000,000 authorized, $3,500,000 outstanding 
first preferred 7 per cent cumulative; $15,000,000 authorized 
and outstanding common. 

Bonds—$5,000,000 outstanding first and refunding 6’s, 
Series A; $18,517,400 divisional bonds including $17,310,400 
5's; $1,207,000 7%4’s; $2,250,000 authorized and outstanding 
debenture 7’s. (To be presently offered.) 

Earnings—Recent earnings not available. 
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Pubiic Service Co. of Northern Illinois 


HE PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY of ‘Northern 
[ttn provides gas or electric service or both in a 

total of 202 communities included within an area of 
approximately 6,000 square miles of northeastern Illinois 
territory. Of these 202 cities and towns, 22 have a popu- 
lation ranging between 5,000 and 45,000. Electric light and 
power service is furnished to 197 communities; gas for in- 
dustrial and domestic use to 56, 6 are supplied with water, 
and 5 with central station heat. In 52 communities, the 
Company provides both gas and electric service. 


In smaller communities where the population does not 
exceed 5,000, efficient and continuous 24-hour utility service 
would not be available for years to come were it not for the 
rapid development of this Company’s central station system. 

Much attention has been paid to super-power develop- 
ment in this territory. By means of its 18 electric gener- 
ating stations, advantageously located throughout this wide- 
spread area in respect to fuel, water and labor supplies, inter- 
connected by high tension transmission lines, this Company 
is an example of what can be done in the way of large scale 
production of electrical energy for wide distribution. 


Prior to 1911, the contiguous territory surrounding Chi- 
cago derived its electric and gas service from a number of 
small, independent utilities, many of which were munici- 
pally owned and their service unsatisfactory. Some of these 
smaller companies provided service only a few hours dur- 
ing the day and very few, if any, provided efficient 24 hour 
service, 

Several companies in this territory represented larger 
consolidations of smaller units. An example of this type 
was the North Shore Electric Company which provided serv- 
ice to territory north of Chicago along the shore of Lake 
Michigan. 

History of the Company 


In 1911, Samuel Insull and his associates organized 
the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois. Five gas 
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Some of the Many Properties Behind Securities of 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


17 electric generating stations, 
28 electric sub-stations, and 

7 gas manufacturing plants 
operate constantly to serve more than 
281,065 customers of this Company. 


Completed Unit Waukegan Electric Generating Station No. 6 


This Company recently made its 52nd 
consecutive quarterly dividend payment 
to its common and preferred stockholders : : { awe oe 
and the 9lst consecutive dividend in- (a gE ERE 
cluding the dividend payments of the . Pt 5 
Company’s principal predecessor. : 


25,699 Stockholders 
own this Company and practically ~~) (4 


all of them live in the communities ~ 
which we serve. 


aN, 
2 lH | Ne 


Joliet Electric Generating Station No. 9, 
one of the most efficient in the world. 


= 


| 


Industries on the lines of this 
Company have available for their 
use the greatest pool of electricity 
of any similar area in the world. 


28 Retail Stores 


are maintained by the Company 
for the convenient purchasing 
of guaranteed electric and gas 
appliances. 


ae 
pe _ 


Blue Island Gas Station No. 27 


The Company has more than 
370 vehicles of various kinds in 


The Gas output of this Company is approxi- ranstantisernice: 


mately 3,900,000,000 cubic feet a year. We serve 
95,000 residential and industrial gas customers. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Serving 6,000 square miles — 202 cities and towns — with Gas or Electricity 
General Offices: 72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The Bonds and Preferred and Common Stocks of this Company are listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 


‘December 27, 1924 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Birdseye view of the 6000 square miles 
served by the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois 


Service to 207 Communities 
281,065;Customers 
25,699 Stockholders 


17 Electric Generating 
Stations 


28 Electric Sub-Stations 
7 Gas Manufacturing Plants 


HIGH TENSION TRANSMISSION SYSTEM fff 
HIGH PRESSURE GAS MAINS 
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and electric companies were included in the original con- 
solidation. These were the North Shore Electric Company; 
Economy Light and Power Company; Kankakee Gas and 
Electric Company; Illinois Valley Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, and the Chicago Suburban Water and Light Company. 

In 1913, the Northwestern Gas Light & Coke Company 
and the Pontiac Light and Water Company were acquired. 
Other properties have been acquired from time to time 
until at present the territory served embraces 15 counties 
of the State and extends from the Wisconsin state line on 
the north to Kankakee on the southeast, Woodford County 
on the south and Stark County on the southwest. 

Many of the properties acquired were obsolete and as 
such were either sold or abandoned. The remaining prop- 
erties were improved steadily until today every one of the 
generating stations and gas plants operated by this com- 
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pany are as highly efficient as the most approved engineering 
methods can make them. The Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois is the result of the consolidation, merg- 
ing or purchasing of 111 large and small companies of which 
84 composed the larger companies acquired when this com- 
pany was founded, twenty-seven being acquired since that 
time. 


Growth in 1923 


In 1923, the first unit of the 250,000 kilowatt generating 
station being erected at Waukegan was completed, and a 
25,000 kilowatt turbo-generator placed in service. Another 
generator of 35,000 kilowatt capacity has already been or- 
dered to meet increased demand in the North Shore terri- 
tory. This plant will ultimately be one of the largest in the 
country. Large additional capacity for service was also 
given to the Joliet steam plant by installation of a 30,000 kilo- 
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watt turbo-generator. This addition increased the total ca- 
pacity of the Joliet station to 50,000 kilowatts. 

In the same year 173,000 feet of gas mains were laid 
to serve new customers. Completion of a 132,000 volt steel 
tower transmission line from Waukegan to Evanston, a dis- 
tance of 27 miles, was a notable achievement. 

Properties acquired included the purchasing of the Chi- 
cago Heights Gas Company, furnishing gas to Chicago 
Heights, Steger, Crete and South Chicago Heights; the 
Momence Utilities Company, serving Momence, Grant Park 
and Beecher with power and electricity; and the Interurban 
Public Service Company, operating between a number of 
small towns in DuPage and Cook Counties. The company 
also took over the entire electric and power business of 
Berwyn, population 15,000, which it had partially served 
for a number of years. In September, the company began 
serving electric light and power to the City of Blue Island. 

At the end of the year 1923, the company was serving 
a total of 252,981 customers classified according to the serv- 
ice furnished: 


Electricity sas jescrerwra’s eye ere era loe iofers loleralal Uanvteetere ote aleneile erste 158,604 
Gas Scwicecire fos eNO eo Eo ite cae oe oceanic aioe 87,197 
Water fain ta coche receicvererchs icvatteleuaveumhatoteser ote le tote ivtererevslis eleranareteranetere 6,053 
Pleats cin sie G oretolarc Oe DOC eee elt Ct eee eee ete A 7, 

Total oars «cso sreiass ere ahaesshors ete otrsectpett aioe Riser esa maar eeeer 252,981 


Business Steadily Increasing 


In 1913 the gross revenues of the company amounted 
to a little over $6,000,000. Then years later, in 1923, they 
had almost tripled, being $16,014,342. During the year the 
number of customers increased from 220,160 in 1922, to 252,- 
981, an increase of 15 per cent. The electrical output was 
403,886,488 kilowatt hours as compared with 366,843,534 in 
1923, and 82,801,556 in 1912. 

Out of net earnings there was available for dividends 
$2,434,394, an increase of 32.6 per cent over the previous 
year. Interest on the company’s bonds was earned 2.17 
times. Dividends on preferred stock was earned 4.09 times. 
The amount available for common stock dividends, after pay- 
ment of fixed charges and preferred stock dividends, was 
$11.08 a share as compared with $9.93 in 1922. 

At the present time, the company operates 18 electric 
generating stations and 31 sub-stations. Seven plants are 
used in the manufacture of gas, and there are 5 heating 
plants. The company’s distribution system includes 882 
miles of electrical transmission lines and over 1000 miles of 
gas distribution mains. 

The Waukegan generating station, the first unit of 
which is now in operation, will be one of the most important 
links in the great electric network which will cover the 
northern portien of the Mississippi Valley. In 1923 the ac- 
tual physical valuation by the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion of the properties owned by the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, exclusive of those which were not ac- 
tive in providing service, was $60,759,000.00. 

Financial Operations of the Company 

By the end of 1923, all temporary bonded obligations of 
the Company had been paid off. This left only the perma- 
nent funded structure. At the present time, the amount of 
funded debt in the hands of the public aggregates $18,926,- 
000, first and refunding mortgage 5% gold bonds, and $22,- 
250,000 first lien and refunding mortgage 544% gold bonds, 
and $8,458,200 of underlying obligations. The highest rate 
of interest now being paid by the Company on any portion 
of its funded debt is 5% per cent. 

In 1923, 11,506 shares of common stock without par 
value were issued to complete the 1922 authorization of 
44,150 shares of this class of stock. In September, 52,980 
additional shares of this stock were offered at $94.00 per 
shore, in the ratio of one share to each five shares of com- 
mon and preferred stock outstanding. At the end of the 
year 40,273 shares of this stock were fully paid for and is- 
sued, the remainder being issued as of May 1, 1924. 


Super-Power Plan 


The super-power plan, as applied to the territory lying 
in the upper Mississippi Valley, contemplates the inter-con- 
nection of the-several large utility systems which operate in 
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this region. The Public Service Company of Northern IIli- 
nois also maintains connections with utilities that serve the 
adjoining territories, although its own system is so compre- 
hensive that its entire area is covered with a network of inter- 
connected transmission lines. 

Like its super-power electric system, the Company 
masses its gas production in efficient central plants, dis- 
tributing the product over wide areas, thereby providing 
service to a large number of households and industries. 

As an indication of the super-power development that 
has already taken place, Public Service Company customers 
now have inter-connected service available for their use 
through the plants of the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Central Illinois Public Service Company, Northern Illinois 
Light and Traction Company, Illinois Northern Utilities 
Company, and indirectly, the Keokuk water-power devel- 
opment. 

There are 15 connections with lines of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, 2 with those of the Central Illinois 
Public Service Company, and 3 with other companies. 

Following is the income account for calendar years: 


1921 1922 1923 

Operating revenues (not including 
merchandise Sales) 7 siaretsrcvete verte $12,213,315 $18,712,095 $16,014,342 
Operating expenses (inc. depreciation) 7,930,826 8.889151 10,817,494 
Net operating revenues......... $ 4,282,489 -$ 4,822,944 $ 5,696,848 

Other charges— 
Uncollectible operating revenue. 46,620 31,831 86,174 
Taxes assignable to operations.. 672,000 900,000 1,080,000 
_ Net operating income..... $ 3,563,868 $ 3.891.113 $ 4,580,673 
Othervincome/Jin.cs.seree eee caece 466,151 513,021 726,367 
Gross income ..... Sere eee: $ 4,030,020 $ 4,404,134 $ 5,307,040 
Deductions from gross income...... 429,875 551,298 798,962 
$ 3,600,144 $ 3,852,836 $ 4,508,078 
Interest’ on' furided debt............ 2,020,608 2,017,366 2,073,683 
Net income ....... eeie ere ws ens ofee $ 1,579,535 $ 1,835,470 $ 2,434,394 
SURPLUS ACCOUNT 

Previous surplus ..... e'diots 018 se 69.6 ofm $ 1,441,297 $ 1,700,974 $ 2,130,536 
Transferred from net income....... 1,579,535 1,835,470 2,434,394 
Div. paid during year—Pre, stock... 518,817 589,132 595,272 
$ 1,060,718 $ 1,246,388 $ 1,839,123 
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Common stock ....++.seeeeeeee 785,456 799,965 75,926 “The Company added to its lines 3,183 new customers, 
Balance carried to surplus......$ 275,262 $ 446,372 $ 763,197. making the total number 23,020. This expansion represents 


$ 2,147,346 
16,810 


$ 1,716,560 


$ 2,893,733 
15,586 314 


Deductions from surplus..........+- 
$ 2,893,419 


The comparative balance sheet as of December 31, 1923, 
is as follows: 


Balance surplus unappropriated..... $ 1,700,973 $ 2,130,536 


ASSETS 
Mlanbrandrealomen tages nieces eroientens. carson etete sere $62,155,571 $70,059,540 
AKIN REUSE skit cercahit s cake rete dee ore enone ne 177,863 263,874 
Miscellaneous PHYSical ro pEerty «cies ents 6 cals rast 4 OOD) Mer atetcreica auc 
Investments in affiliated companies............... 697,025 5,395,965 
Miscellaneous snvestinéents) dos seece ws ccst eu ss 358,578 1,066,456 
Redequired securities ss cyrete ste a are ects ons caine, « B,000) esis scree 
Securities issued—held in treasury.............. 599,700 118,075 
otal ein vestinenite sare erertae wars eeeeteatee ce cteere $63,998,429 $76,903,910 
Gash Peerterts ciety aera oe See en ees Sooo 1,321,739 4,408,108 
Bpeclals deposits No acwestercss sete ee. Meera cee 107,474 107,962 
Eoans and notes receivables.cs1cn se fen oe cc a.e 2 681,631 343,442 
ACCOIOtSEreCelVablcertee tci cect racine os, orate media eats iovete.ele 169 936 
Marketable securities tacercnuie ettyaiee ces nets icra stake 2,723,119 2,877,045 
Interest, dividends and rents receivable.......... 13,879 11,542 
Materiaisnand ssuppliesen seat ces smo eisieisie tam ictal 764,956 1,019,913 
uel (coal. otl=, cies. int Storage) nya ae se oles ose tee) os 573,674 653,560 
Subscribers to Capital’ Stock Yenascmrcte + hiss Monette sale aie se 538,762 
Miscellaneous s.current “assetSic..0. 0s cease eee, « 16,635 26,679 
WotalecurrenteassetS. mecicmemn ae sows oe os $ 6,203,108 $10,156,889 
Erepayimen(Semcerercra chee vic: geass rotor Leste 17,500 20,661 
Unamortized discount and expense on funded debt 2,727,922 4,457,851 
Jobbing accounts uncompleted... .. 68. eee 147,344 255,347 
Clearing or apportionment accounts.............. 383,849 379,848 
Other wnadjusted@debts— wid. ketenes cies siete 920,436 1,623,944 
otal aiunacdy usted mic emits camera ciate sta cete sc $ 4,179,551 $ 6,716,991 
Reserves fundspro. og Paes oa oe Seka les toeelas 315, 570 337,619 
otal assetsie cemeteries tier ke rear aes oa a cais tes $74,714,157 $94,136,059 
LIABILITIES 

Capital stock— 
Preferred een sc th cern bute oe eys-s oerereis.e eee $10,000,000 $10,000,000 
CONN OM ta ortorcs cee ree eee aie ee eee viele 12,075,000 12,075,000 
Commons withoute pate valuccascn mise woe eens 3,048,531 7,916,542 
Subscriptions torcapital stock sso. 6. «ee eee cee ace ne 716,471 1,194,458 
ered Leb tiecot cere so cae wore Ohe Bie cetaceans ate 37,160,300 49,634,200 
Hotala capital abilities ccneevsle « sels cla cies ein ties $63,000,302 $80,820,200 
Tegans: andanotes payable® ciao: gen caer toe ee ore 1,003,075 705,155 
INCCOUNIS PAVAD] Cueinetsicctem a aeiciseine lems prune ote 556,073 959,945 
Gusfomers, depositsmn aie cuceie leas eletekira otic ieee eho 700,826 509,420 
Lotalmeurrenteliabuitiesen cenit oeaten eens wens $ 2,259,974 $ 2,392,819 
Entercsteaccriledeer rete ote ee tae ieee eres 464,238 489,891 
TAXeESe accrued ere scmialcreie cee sisighe-<. clotersVol sie serials oilers 254,137 424,914 
otal@accrijed sia bilities ats. at ust eeeiaeias es Ss 18.375 S$, 914.805 
Other unadiusted creditse..).. nae sneer seecee s 2,369,863 2,063,419 
Motalsunadjusteducreditsas «mem ecient $ 2,369,863 $ 2,978,224 
Retirement TESer Veis vcicincies ae eee ie elaine 3,911,845 4,328,010 
Other reserves Per ccsteus ip nase om aisern aia ee eis eyhoae 323,261 382,758 
Motalsreservesirs ..eerack <1ts 2 Sokets of oy ratepeiaus Synths. Set $ 4,235,105 $ 4,710,768 
Surplus unappropriateds cc «acim cnet nerteyeri tela scale 2,130,536 2,893,419 
Totalgliabilities seme eee a ee $74,714,157 $94,136,059 
Directors: Henry A. Blair, Britton I. Budd, Walter S, 


Brewster, Louis A. Ferguson, William A. Fox, John F. Gil- 
christ, John H. Gulick, Martin J. Insull, Samuel Insull, Sam- 
uel Insull, Jr.. Frank G. Logan, Edward P. Russell, Solo- 
mon A. Smith. 

Officers: Chairman of the board of directors, Samuel 
Insull; president, Britton I. Budd; vice-presidents, John H. 
Gulick, Julius L. Hecht, John G. Learned, Charles W. 
Bradley; secretary and treasurer, George R. Jones; comtrol- 
ler, R. S. Holden; auditor, S. J. Palmer; assistant secretary 
and treasurer, Joseph W. Kehoe; assistant secretary and 
treasurer J. M. Nelson, assistant secretary and treasurer, 
E. E. Brenneman; assistant auditor, H. W. Wyman. 

Transfer agent: Self, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Registrar: Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago 

General Offices: 72 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Annual Meeting: Last Monday in February. 


Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 


HE Public Service Co. of Oklahoma is a public utilities 
IP corporation serving Tulsa and nearby communities with 

electric power and ice. Its funded debt consists of $3,- 
413,000 first and ref. 6s series “A,” $636,000 general mtge. 6s 
outstanding, $388,500 first mtge. prior lien 5s, and $99,000 
Guthrie Light and Power Co. general mtge. prior lien 5s out- 
standing, aggregating $4,532,500. 

In reporting improved earnings and a continued growth 
in business at the annual meeting of stockholders, President 
Fred W. Insull said, in part: 

“The gross earnings for 1923 show an increase over 1922 
of $157,067, and the electric light and power rates of the 
Company in Tulsa were reduced 10 per cent. 


an increase in connected load of 16 per cent. The total elec- 
trical connected load at the end of the year was 39,961 kilo- 
watts exclusive of power furnished street and interurban 
railways. 

“The ice output for 1923 was 47,847 tons as compared 
with 45,325 tons for 1922. 

“The Company was granted 25-year franchises for elec- 
tric service in Pryor, Salina and Coweta, all containing street 
lighting and water pumping contracts. Pryor and Salina will 
be served by a 44-mile 33,000-volt transmission line. Work 
has been started on a new. electric substation and ice plant 
to serve the east portion of Tulsa.” 

Following is the income statement for year ended De- 
cember 31, 1923: 


Gross earnings, including merchandise sales................. $ 1,867,366 

Operating@mexpenses.wancludings taxes. em. es wear eerie. 6 1,280, 610 

Wetat@ar nin gaia. cc act rae cei ries Renova Tr remaelyra oe ay alerts Geis ’ece Sas $ 586,756 

Tnterest. ofetundeds debtacsmseie. Asie, cererecchen iia <iejactaaiaeie are ti 229,195 

2 357,561 

General interest and amortization of discount and expenses.... 24,227 

Availablemtore dividend ser cancicie tices nrc craters). atsieidiote iets rey $ 333,334 
Dividends paid and accrued for year— 

Ome? %or prior! len= stocksteeniee seis eee sic elecietelreicacranine ade 40,033 

$ 293,301 

On®6%. preferred stocks cece toes + cols aveaisle © sels se sve 30,000 

$ 263,301 

One common Stock cccrtaee rat talatarerstoereret ak take tekst sherclohelotercranctohe. yes 160,040 

BalancemcarricaetOmstten Us steer caemistes « aittatsisiniersaiaieisvele’e 61> $ 103,261 


Directors: R. F. Frank, Fred W. Insull, Martin J. In- 
sull, Samuel Insull, F. D. Shaffer. 

Officers: Fred W. Insull, president; Martin J. Insull, 
vice-president; R. F. Frank, secretary; E. E. Ehret, treas- 
urer; Oliver E. McCormick, assistant secretary; A. D. Jones, 
auditor. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Company 


This corporation, originally known as the Puget Sound 
Traction Light & Power Company, changed to its present 
name in 1920. It has purchased and consolidated properties 
formerly owned by the Seattle Electric Company, Pacific 
Coast Power Company, Puget Sound Power Company, 
Seattle-Tacoma Power Company and Whatcomb Railway 
and Light Company. Through ownership or control it does 
the greater part of the electric light and power business in 
the Puget Sound District, serving among other cities Seattle, 
Tacoma, Everett and Bellingham, covering a territory whose 
population is estimated around 600,000. The properties in- 
clude generating plant with a present initial capacity of 
169,720 horse power. It owns also approximately 1060 miles 
of ‘high tension transmission lines and comprehensive dis- 
tributing systems consisting of 3,003 of overhead construc- 
tion and 13 miles of underground conduits. There is actually 
under construction hydro-electric generating capacity of ap- 
proximately 69,000 horsepower. 

Capital—202,829 shares of common, no par value; $16,- 
000,000 cumulative 6 per cent preferred, par value $100 and 
$10,000,000 authorized and outstanding of cumulative prior 
preference 7 per cent stock of a par value of $100. 

Bonds—$25,000,000 first and refunding mortgage. Series 
A 5%’s maturing June 1, 1949; $10,000,000 Pacific Coast 
Power first mortgage 5’s, $3,990,000 outstanding due March 
1, 1940; $90,000 Olympia Light & Power first mortgage 5’s 
due January 1, 1935; $263,000 outstanding Twin City Light 
& Traction first mortgage 6’s due January 1, 1935; $1,823,800 
outstanding Washington Coast Utilities first mortgage 6’s 
maturing September 1, 1941; $107,000 Washington. Coast 
Utilities 5-year notes bearing 7 per cent; $3,029,000: Seattle 
Electric first mortgage 5’s, due February 1, 1930; $5,111,000 
outstanding Seattle Electric Company’s consolidated and re- 
funding 5’s, due August 1, 1929; $2,636,000 outstanding Puget 
Sound Power first mortgage 5’s, due July 1, 1939; $2,653,000 
Seattle-Everett 5’s, maturing March 1, 1939; $2,916,000 Puget 
Sound Electric first and consolidated mortgage 5’s, due Feb- 
ruary 1, 1932; $1,236,000 Tacoma Railway Power first general 
5’s, due April 1, 1929; $1,310,000 Whatcomb County Light 
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first 5’s, maturing November 1, 1935. In addition to these, 
there are other obligations bringing the total funded debt to 
$45,977,100. 


EARNINGS 
Calendar Years 
1923 1922 
Gross ¢ oss cvius cb tagee ce tans oa eae $12,424,707 $10,477,609 
Wet afters taxes. odes uc cltnse cats a atate dient tare 5,543,055 5,093,875 
ITNtELESLD saw iecicle oa emis bac uleeeue cies Cee aieamers 2,532,624 2,439,302 
Surplus in. <teeceu ie pie wie ate wires ei Glnte'elare we wtbye orale emerece 8,010,431 2,654,573 


For the first seven months of 1924, net income after 
taxes aggregated $2,187,000 against $3,238,000 correspond- 
ing period 1923. 

Officers—Frederick S. Pratt, Chairman of the Board; A. 
W. Leonard, President; W.. H. McGrath, Vice-President; 
Edward T. Steel, Vice-President; William T. Crawford, 
Clerk; James B. Howe, Secretary; Henry B. Sawyer, 
Treasurer. 


Southern Wisconsin Electric Company 


This corporation serves a number of communities in the 
Lake Geneva and Delavan Lake territory. It also sells elec- 
tric power to the McHenry County Light and Power Co. 
and to the Chicago, Harvard and Lake Geneva Railway Co. 
Comparative income statement for years ended December 
31, 1923, follows: 


1923 1922 
Gross earnings, including merchandise sales........ $293,439 $326,158 
Operating expenses, tax€S, -CfCe.. vc 2600s cle sie sie 226,620 247,667 
Net teatnings ors os tan .n'sarey wah aie aieiess eis wien tte 66,319 78,491 
Gross: income) aici. o/c %ineretentsie te te plaorelaterocelecetens ett atmmete 69,765 80,974 


Standard Gas & Electric Co. 


This corporation owns investments in public utility 
companies operating in sixteen states supplying 841 cities 
and towns with a population estimated, as of December 31, 
1923, at 2,770,000. The public utility properties of Standard 
Gas & Electric Co. are managed by the Byllesby Engineer- 
ing and Management Corporation of Chicago and include 
the following subsidiaries: 

Coast Valleys Gas & Electric Co. 

Fort Smith Light & Traction Co. 

Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 

Mobile Electric Co. 

Mountain States Power Co. 

Northern States Power Co. 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 

San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Co. 

Southern Colorado Power Co. 

Southwestern General Gas Co. 

Western States Gas & Electric Co. 

Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. 


The capital stock of Standard Gas & Electric Co., giv- 
ing effect to financing to April 12, 1924, included the fol- 
lowing: $7,500,000 7 per cent cumulative prior preference 
stock; $16,324,900 8 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
$1,000,000 6 per cent non commulative stock and 172,000 
shares of common stock without par value. Its funded date 
as of the above date consisted of the following: $3,750,000 
convertible gold debentures 614’s, maturing 1933; $10,500,- 
000 convertible 634’s, maturing 1954 and a $15,000,000 closed 
issue of 20-year 6 per cent gold notes maturing 1935. Its 
subsidiaries mentioned above are capitalized as follows, 
all included, preferred stock, $85,052,700 common stock, ex- 
cepting the no par value stock of Mountain States Power 
Co., the Southern Colorado Power Co. and Shaffer Oil & 
Refining Company, $29,786,700. The funded debt of all these 
subsidiaries combined aggregated, as of December 31, 1923, 
$177,302,000. The company’s earnings have shown consis- 
tent growth since its organization 12 years ago. Net 
earnings have increased from $4,699,814 in 1912 to $16,731,- 
935 in 1923. 


The following stable combined earnings of the operated 
utility companies for the last three years: 


1923 1922 1921 
Gross reVENUE! ids ss sere sc aeeeey e+ +$5,196,190 $4,759,702 $8,632,745 
Net TeVeEntle Ty crcris sys ttorsyeieie teins Bio siee 5,108 425 4,652,126 3,564,120 
Vaiterest CHAT HES. W.5..6 nists ere cies coltrertres 2,162,596 1,840,703 1,367,752 
Balance.isoerstadieks chee eae 2,940,829 2,811,422  2°3196.368 
Preferred dividends (8%) ...........- 1,297,711 1,074,964 990,388 
Rishennes csi odds Sa ek apie ies cae 1,643,118 1,736,457 1,205,980 
Common (GIvidends wy icatiias icc aciietree S97 000M Meets eaten cies 
Balance ...... by th) 014 re ead le0.008 A OE 1,245,617 1,736,457 1,205,980 
Amortization of debt discount and exp. *....... 350,000 125,000 
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SUES Hoc Aor dhoucson tadon.o cond 1,245,617 1.386.457 1,080,980 


*There is no charge against income for the year 1923 for amortiza- 
tion, as the remainder of amortization of debt discount and expense, 
which heretofore has been prorated annually against income, has been 
charged to a capital reserve arising from the reclassification of the com- 
mon stock from shares with par value to shares without par value. 


The Company includes in its earnings only amounts 
actually received or in the process of collection. No so- 
called applicable earnings—that is, amounts retained for sur- 
plus and reserves by the companies in which the Company 
owns investments—are included in the above earnings state- 
ment. 


The following statistical summary indicates the growth 
and extent of the company’s activities: 


At Dec. 31 1923 1922 1921 
Blectric constimers)s,. si 469,786 427,199 886,750 
Gass consumers erre a teoes 206,068 197.336 185,840 
Water consumers 2%...0.0 4... 4,570 4.035 3,899 
Steam consumers ......00..- 1,513 1,555 1,509 
Telephone subscribers ...... 4,631 4,527 4,568 

Totals ss cee ee aes 686,568 634,652 582,566 
Kilowatt lighting load....... 585,654 512,125 461,585 
Kilowatt power load........ 501,732 444,927 392,012 
Kilowatt railway load....... 14,7438 14,158 13,642 
Total K. W. connected..... 1,102,129 971,210 867,239 
*Kilowatt hour output...... 1,291,320,470 1,1438,403,306 1,012,401,853 
*Gas output (cu, ft.)...... 18,808,022,000 17,082,555,000 14,828,512,000 


*For calendar years. 


The capitalization of Standard Gas & Electric Co. and 
the Utilities Investment Co. consist of $16,324,900 8 per cent 
cumulative outstanding stock and 212,000 shares of common 
stock without par value. The funded debt as of December 
31, 1923, aggregated $32,776,000, distributed as follows: 
$2,286,000 sinking fund 7%4’s; $1,962,400 convertible 7’s; 
$15,000,000 20-year 6 per cent notes maturing October 1, 
1935; $5,875,000 convertible debenture 6%4’s maturing March 
1, 1933; $4,756,000 convertible sinking fund 6’s maturing 
December 1, 1926 and $2,500,000 gold notes 7’s maturing 
April 1, 1925. In his annual report only a few weeks before 
his death, on April 12, 1924, President H. M. Byllesby said, 
in part: 

“The progress of your Company during 1923 was very 
satisfactory. The balance available for dividends was the 
largest in the history of the Company. Dividends at the 
rate of 8 per cent per annum were paid on the preferred 
stock and the payment of dividends on the common stock 
at the rate of $2.50 per share per annum was inaugurated 
for the quarter beginning April 1, 1923. The common divi- 
dends were increased to the rate of $3.00 per share per 
annum for the quarter beginning January 1, 1924. 

“The interest of stockholders have been substantially 
improved by certain changes in the capital structure of the 
Company, authorized at a special meeting of the stock- 
holders March 19, 1924. The recommendations of your 
Directors to authorize the issue of 7 per cent cumulative 
prior preference shares and 6 per cent non-cumulative stock 
were approved by a conclusive vote of the stockholders. 

“In April, 1924, the Company sold $7,500,000 par value 
of the authorized 7 per cent prior preference stock and 
$1,000,000 par value 6 per cent non-cumulative stock. From 
the proceeds will be retired the $4,670,000 6 per cent con- 
vertible sinking fund gold bonds, due December 1, 1926; 
the remaining proceeds to provide funds for further develop- 
ment of your Company. Upon the completion of this financ- 
ing the Company will have no secured funded debt, and of the 
Company’s other funded debt then outstanding, $14,250,000 
will represent 6% per cent gold debentures, due in 1933 
and 1954, convertible into common stock. Already $2,000,- 
000 of the 6% per cent debentures due in 1933, previously 
outstanding, have been converted into common stock. 

“The preferred and common stocks for some time have 
been actively traded on the Chicago Stock Exchange, and 
in order to provide a broader market for the common shares 
application is now being made to list the common stock 
on the New York Stock Exchange. As the common stock 
enhances in value the conversion privileges become more 
attractive, resulting in the steady reduction of the Com- 
pany’s funded debt. The present dividend rate of $3.00 
per share on the common stock is amply justified by the 
earnings, and the policy of increasing the dividend rate 
on the common stock commensurate with the earnings will 
be continued. 
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“During the year 1923 the number of communities 
served by the operated utility companies increased from 
665 to 841, and their combined estimated population from 
2,375,000 to 2,770,000. The total number of customers 
served directly (not including the customers of other com- 
panies and municipalities supplied on a wholesale basis) 
increased from 570,716 to 686,568. The installed steam and 
hydro-electric horsepower increased from 418,472 to 630,- 
847, and gas manufacturing capacity from 28,725,000 cubic 
feet per day to 45,114,200 cubic feet. These companies now 
own and operate ever 12,700 miles of electric transmission 
and distributing lines. The properties are maintained at a 
high degree of operating efficiency. 

“The Byllesby Engineering and Management Corpora- 
tion, which is owned by Standard Gas and Electric 
Company, and performs the engineering and management 
services for the operated companies, again increased its 
business. This subsidiary enjoys the highest standing for 
specialized ability in the administration of public utility 
propertes, and is completely organized and equipped for 
such duties. The growth of business of the operated utility 
companies necessitated new construction for the year 1923 
requiring the expenditure $31,471,106. This embraced a 
number of large engineering projects which have been com- 
pleted and placed in successful operation, including the fol- 
lowing: 

“Phe first unit—27,000 horsepower—of the El Dorado 
hydro-electric development for the Western States Gas & 
Electric Company ot California, the 30,000 horsepower 
Riverbank steam-electric station in Oklahoma, the installa- 
tion of 27,000 horsepower of additional electrical generatine 
capacity and the construetion of a 12,000,000-cubic-foot yas 
manufacturing plant for the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany a 6,000,000-cubic-foot gas holder for the San Diego 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Company, and a large number of 
important substations, transmission lines and other improve- 
ments. 

“Work was well advanced on construction of the new 
High Bridge steam-electric station, initial capacity 80,000 
horsepower, for the Northern States Power Company at 
St. Paul, a new 10,000 horsepower steam-electric station 
at Sioux Falls, a new 20,000 horsepower stations for the 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company near Oklahoma City, 
the new Aldrich substation at Minneapolis, the reconstruc- 
tion of hydro-electric plants at Albany, Oregon, and Kalis- 
pell, Montana, and a new 4,000,000-cubic-foot gas plant at 
Tacoma, Washington. 

“Operating functions were carried forward in 1923 with 
marked success, both in the handling of a large amount 
for new business and in reduction of the unit costs of pro- 
viding service. Based upon the volume of business equal 
to that of 1922, a decrease of $1,734,962, or 7.3 per cent, was 
accomplished in the operating expenses of the electric, gas 
and railway properties. 

“The construction budgets 
perties for 1924 are estimated 
sents additions and extensions required to serve additional 
public demands. This volume of construction and the in- 
crease in earnings of the operated public utilities assure a 
further increase in the business of the Byllesby Engineering 
and Management Corporation. 

“The customer ownership policy of providing equity 
financing for the operated utility companies through the 
sale of their stock direct to the people who use their electric 
and gas services was started in 1915 and developed by the 
Byllesby Engineering an. Management Corporation. Dur- 
ing 1923 there were 25.711 separate sales of securities at the 
operated properties, representing an aggregate par value 
of securities of $13,099,500. As of December 31, 1923, there 
were well over 50,000 customers or local shareholders, a 
gain of over 10,000 for the year. More than 75 per cent 
of the employes and executives of the Byllesby Engineering 
and Management Corporation and the operated utilities have 
invested in the securities of the companies with which they 
are associated. 

“The total number of preferred and common _ share- 
holders of Standard Gas and Electric Company is approxt- 


of the operated utility pro- 
at $32,672,000, which repre- 
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mately 12,700, representing an increase of over 2,000 during 
the year.” 

Earnings of Standard Gas & Electric, exclusive of 
subsidiaries for the 3-year period ended December 31, com- 
pare as follows: 


1923 1922 1921 
Gross €arnings ap <i clerslersietwieicis stolatnia ele $46,165,533 $42,164,970 $39,497,169 
Net earnings ® pans steele arterere 18,711,033 16,073,548 14,296,982 
Aggregate gross balance of earnings 
retained in surplus or allocated 
to retirement reserves for the 
PETIOdS soperated |. cate eee 3,453,308 2,066,361 1,587,272 


The consolidated general balance sheet as of December 
31, 1923, is as follows: 
ASSETS 
Securities owned 


Sinking S Munidss saecscviescasace ore aretete oo: Sheversteleiernis oocnstatan TommerencL coat crete 100,706 
SP RES Ut es ee IE AT) Gi thet tis 28 NS 647,935 
INotessandeaccounts receivable, etch. smile ieee tee chnae cate 1,589,013 
Interest and. dividendss received, etc cm: ne1nemsiees siete ate tere 441,450 
Prepaid, .€EXpenses-m spicier vse epee ilsienieracchettens asco ele caekecheb learns 14,188 
Total Adiin. 5 ie ats are Oe Cee eee ee ie, ee $64,381,428 
LIABILITIES 

Preferred stock, 22,000 shares no par value.................. $16,324,900 
Common stocks 22;000FSharesano  parewaliennera steer eleteteietalets eeien ma cieenetete tots 
Funded debt Ss: a caeise os stentinre le rts ensietere saeiaie steteceeiene teeta eines 32,776,000 
Notes ‘and accounts jpayables mar. <iterirersket« cireemeieetsie ietinin siete 3,175,019 
Interest, ptaxes eb. Pica acte wnctace on rere erent eects eteaceeeareneecie tars 558,576 
Accrued (dividends vandereservesta-eieuiete cia citer ener 272,267 
Capital reserve less unamortized discount, etc................ 4,923,337 
Surplus yo cess re te ete oo ee Sierewe oer oe mene ne a ert teenie ate 6,350,329 
TL Ota 5.00 wi ince ecotive oa. eyetuiatayetenealsia enero ete Miewte a. scare, sietalore meres $64,381,428 


Officers—tH. M. Byllesby, president; Arthur S. Huey, 
J. J. O’Brien, George H. Harries, B. W. Lynch, F. C. Gor- 
don and E. J. McKay, vice-presidents; C. C. Levis, vice- 
president and assistant secretary; Robert J. Graf, secretary 
and treasurer; M. A. Morrison, Herbert List, P. A. Lehm- 
kuhl and William G. Pohl, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurers; L. M. Sage and J. J. Madden, assistant secretaries. 

Board of Directors—tH. M. Byllesby, J. H. Briggs, 
QO. Ge Corns, ALS. Cummins; HG, Cunimins, Dot. Fivag, 
*Robert J. Graf, *Arthur S> Huey, kG: sHunte Gace 
Levis, B. W. Lynch, Donald McDonald, M. A. Morrison, 
*J. J. O’Brien, William G. Pohl, John H. Roemer and *F. 
W. Stehr. 


*Member of Executive Committee. 
jDeceased, Arthur Huey recently elected chairman of Board, and 
John J. O’Brien, president. 


Twin State Gas & Elactric Company 


This company serves a number of towns in New York, 
New Hampshire and Vermont in the heart of the White 
Mountains and. the Green Mountains, including 43 commu- 
nities with electric light, power and gas. It also operates a 
street railway from Brattleboro to West Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. In 1923 the number of customers increased from 
24,736 to 26,600, and the stockholders from 2,253 to 3,065. 
As of December 31, 1923, the corporation was capitalized as 
follows: $1,798,200 prior lien cumulative 7 per cent stock, 
$1,552,500 preferred cumulative 5 per cent stock and $1,608,- 
900 common. The funded debt aggregated $537,000. 

For the fiscal period ended December 31, 1923, the earn- 
ings and expenses of Twin State Gas & Electric Co., includ- 
ing those of the Berwick & Salmon Falls Electric Co., whose 
stock the company owns, were as follows: 


1923 1922 1921 
Gross earnings, inc. merchandise sales. .$1,486,706 $1,351,396 $1,174,455 
Operating expenses, inc. taxes, deprecia- 

959 156 846,963 724,678 


LIONS SELON vc acdete wires Cee le Taree 
Dk een ers ee $ 527,550 $ 503,432 $ 449,777 
The net earnings in 1923 showed an increase of $135,310 
over 1922. During the year, the company added very mate- 
rially to its business and at the close of 1923 was serving 
21,768 electric customers, an increase of 1,638 over 1922. 
In addition the company had 4,832 gas customers, making a 
total of 26,600 customers served. During the year the com- 
pany continued the sale of its 7 per cent prior lien stock to 
employes and customers of the company, thereby adding 
812 stockholders. 


Net earnings 


Union Electric Light & Power 
The newest American superlative is Superpower. St. 
Louis civic bodies are saying to industry that their city has 
become possessed of superpower. When St. Louis, there- 
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fore, announces superpower, it is making known that Keo- 
kuk, the largest hydroelectric development in the middle 
west, is being pitched to a new 400,000 H. P. steam gener- 
ating plant, the largest between the Mississippi River and 
the Pacific Coast. St. Louis enjoys the lowest average 
electric rates among the fifteen largest cities of the country 
and the agency of this development is Union Electric Light 
and Power Company, which supplies the city and metro- 
politan area about it with power and light. 

Union Electric Light & Power Company is one of the 
principal subsidiaries of the North American Company. It is 
capitalized at $22,000,000, including $9,000,000 of preferred 
stock and $13,000,000 of common. Its funded debt aggre- 
gates $20,503,000. The property and plant of Union Electric 
Light & Power is appraised conservatively at $44,534,470. 
Total assets, including investments, etc., aggregate $62,673,- 
169, contrasting with $28,033,471 on December 31, 1909, 
fifteen years ago. 

Union Electric Light & Power Company shows an 
uninterrupted progress both as to the number of customers, 
- gross revenue and net earnings after taxes. In 1909, the 
corporation had 23,805 customers. This list had grown to 
203,305 in the twelve months ended October 31, 1924. Virtu- 
ally all St. Louis industry relies on Union Electric for 
power. Gross revenue of the corporation has increased from 
$3,343,412 in 1909 to $15,687,474 in the 12 months ended 1924, 
while the net after taxes shows a similar increase from 
$1,989,474 in 1909 to $5,842,783 in 1924. 

For many years Union Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany has prospered in the possession of a 99-year contract 
under which it receives about one-half the year round pro- 
duction of the large dam in the Mississippi River at Keokuk, 
Iowa. The value of this contract was disclosed very start- 
ingly during the war period of scarce coal and mounting 
prices, when the company was able to maintain unusual 
financial prosperity because of this source of cheap power. 
A new 400,000 H. P. station is being built at Kahokia, Illi- 
nois. Ownership is lodged in the Union Electric Power 
Company of Illinois and the plant is leased for 35 years to 
Union Electric Light & Power Company of Missouri. Two 
sections of this plant have already been completed and 130,000 
H. P. at work. The third section is now building and the 
fourth, and final section, will be required, it now appears, 
not later than 1928. Kahokia is just across the river from 
St. Louis. It has its necessary large volume of water in the 
Mississippi River, while the vast Illinois coal fields are barely 
20 miles distant. Thus, water and coal, the two necessities 
for the production of power, are found together at the door 
of the city which needs their utilization. 

The following comparative table shows results of opera- 
tions of Union Electric Light & Power Company since 1921: 

Balance 


Gross Net Available for 
Revenue after 'Taxes Dividends, etc. 
WY vont eh AEE ITE $15,687,474 $5,842,783 $4,719,503 
OD Samra cists picrettioreieie.cterarsia stele 14,424,713 6,443,631 4,348,640 
LOR Seis erature eters olete oueleveievruezext 12,273,803 5,092,110 3,942,257 
TER s wera ng 1S et ger 10,978,138 4,387,391 3,120,616 


Union Electric Light & Power Company has consistently 
followed the policy of dealing in electricity in a paying terri- 
tory. In consequence, it has confined its business to the 
city of St. Louis, St. Louis County and three other suburban 
counties with compact metropolitan area of about 1,000 
square miles, an area in which service can be maintained at 
excellence. In consequence, Union Electric has found 
numerous investors of its securities among its customers. 
Many customers have bought stock as many as twenty 
times. Since 1917 approximately 10,000 St. Louis citizens 
have bought $9,000,000 worth of Union Electric preferred 
stock. 


The United Light & Power Company 


The progress of this company during the past twelve- 
month has been little short of phenomenal. Announcement 
at the first of the year that the old United Light & Railways 
Company had been reorganized, with expanded capital to 
meet the necessities of a constantly growing business, was 
followed in September by the news that the reorganized 
company had purchased control of Continental Gas & Elec- 
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tric Corporation, which in turn had acquired control of a 
number of important utility companies during the year. 

The original company, United Light & Railways Com- 
pany, was organized by Frank T. Hulswit and associates in 
1910, under a charter from the State of Maine. The gross 
earnings of the companies then included under this control 
were but little more than $800,600 for the first year of opera- 
tion. In 1912, 1913 and 1914 other properties were added, 
since which time until the acquisition of the Continental 
group no new properties had been bought. 

For the year 1914 the gross earnings of these companies 
were $6,053,338 and the net $2,378,885. At September 30, 
1924, the twelve-months gross for the same companies was 
$12,529,973, and the net $4,524,088. For the same period, the 
gross of the original United Light properties and the en- 
larged Continental group was $34,301,684, and the net $14,- 
259,377. 

Electric light and power service is furnished to more 
than 266,400 customers, from. nineteen generating stations 
with 330,000 K.W. capacity. High voltage transmission lines 
radiate from each of these generating stations, the circuits 
measuring 2,436 miles, supplying 6,230 miles of distributing 
lines. The KWH of electric energy sold in the twelve 
months ended December 31, 1923, were 702,129,810. 

Gas service is rendered to over 88,000 customers. The 
eighteen gas plants have a capacity of over three billion 
cubic feet per annum, and the sales for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1923, were 2,760,922,800 cubic feet, distributed 
through 931 miles of street mains. 

The railway properties include eight modernly equipped 
street or interurban electric railways, with 416 miles of sin- 
gle track and nearly 500 passenger and freight cars in service. 
The city lines are largely equipped for one-man car opera- 
tion, and the interurban lines serve populous centers. 

Among the large cities served are Columbus, Ohio, with 
electric power and light and street railway service; Kansas 
City, Mo., and a large territory surrounding, with electric 
power and light; Davenport and Muscatine, Iowa, with elec- 
tricity, gas, street and interurban railways. The same serv- 
ices are rendered in Rock Island, Moline and East Moline, 
Ill., and an extended territory surrounding. Gas service and 
street and interurban railway transportation are furnished the 
citizens of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; gas is furnished in the city 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., and suburbs; gas and electricity in 
La Porte, Ind.; gas, electricity and street and interurban 
railway service in Mason City, Iowa, and a large territory 
contiguous; gas and electric service in Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
and in Iowa City, Iowa; gas and electric service and street 
railway transportation in Lincoln, Neb., the capital of the 
state. 

The aggregate population served by the combined com- 
panies is in excess of 1,750,000. The larger cities are of 
growing importance in the industrial field, as is shown by 
the growth of their industries in the reports of the United 
States Census Bureau for 1921. 

The annual report of United Light & Railways Company 
for the year 1923 contains a supplemental report covering the 
period from January ist to September 30, 1924, which gives 
some interesting information in regard to the properties since 
the acquisition of Continental Gas & Electric Corporation, 
as of September 30, 1924. 


United Railways Company, St. Louis 

This corporation, controlled by the North American 
Company of New York, has been under receivership since 
April 12, 1919. <A plan of reorganization, dated October 1, 
1924, has been adopted and is being promulgated by the 
refinancing committee of which F. D. Watts of St. Louis is 
chairman. The reorganization is intended to accomplish 
the termination of the receivership, reduction of fixed 
charges, settlement of liquidation and controversies, provide 
a fair adjustment of the respective interests of the various 
security holders, provide adequate provision for present and 
future capital requirements and place the property in a posi- 
tion to render the highest standard of public service. In 
particular, this reorganization is intended to prevent separa- 


_ THE UNITED LIGHT & POWER 
COMPANY 


(A Maryland Corporation) 


Rg) 
y/ 
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Electric Light and Power 
Gas for Domestic and Industrial Use 
Central Station Heat 


City and Inter- City 
Electric Railway Transportation 


The service of supply of these necessary modern utilities is 
furnished to Two Hundred Eighty-nine Communities by the Sub- 


sidiary Operating Companies of The United Light and Power 
Company. 


The cities of Kansas City, Mo.; Lincoln, Neb.; Columbus, 
Ohio; Davenport, Cedar Rapids, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa City, Muscatine, Shenandoah, Red Oak, Iowa; Mo- 
line, East Moline and Rock Island, Ill.; La Porte, Ind.; Grand 
Rapids, Muskegon, Grand Haven and Cadillac, Mich.; and Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., are among the larger cities now served. 


The Gross Earnings for the year ended December 31, 1919, 
were $20,883,110. For the twelve months ended September 30, 
1924, they were $34,301,684, an increase of 64 percent. 


The Net Earnings for the year ended December 31, 1919, 
were $5,419,553. For the twelve months ended September 30, 
1924, they were $14,259,377, an increase of 163 percent. 


The large proportionate increase in Net Earnings was effected 
through increased operating efficiency and the greater economies 
of unified control and operation. 


The communities served are prosperous and their populations 
are increasing. The aggregate of population now served is in 
excess of 1,750,000. The demand for service by these increasingly 
populous cities is being met 100 percent by the operating com- 
panies. 


Cash dividends are being paid on all classes of the stock of The 
United Light and Power Company. These stocks are listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange, and are dealt in by brokers every- 
where. The market is therefore broad and ready. 


THE UNITED LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 
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tion of the properties and to continue under one management 
all of the properties now comprising the United Railways 
system 


wears the reorganization plan, the following securities S At O R I E S O F F I N A N C E 


held by the public will be taken care of by readjustment of - By 
new securities: 
. ' AUGUSTE C. BABIZE 
1. Bonds aggregating $14,290,000, for which $9,790,000 
will be exchanged, of St. Louis Transit Company improve- 
ment 20-year 5’s; $4,500,000 St. Louis & Suburban Railway 


general mortgage 5’s; 

2. The following bonds and securities will be paid or A BOOK 
acquired for cash: $1,000,000 St. Louis & Suburban Railway EVER Y 
first mortgage 5’s; $1,640,000 Cass Avenue & Fair Grounds 
Railway first mortgage 5’s; $986,000 Compton Heights United TRADER 
Detroit & Merchants Terminal Railroad first mortgage 6’s; SHOULD 
$1,474,000 Lindell Railway Company first mortgage 5’s and 
$4,200 receivers’ certificates. R E A D 

The following certificates will likely be eliminated under 
the contemplated reorganization plan: $16,383,000 preferred 
stock; $24,913,000 common. stock. SEN F REE 

The following bonds will remain undisturbed in the re- 
organization: $30,300,000 United Railways Company of St. With Your 
Louis general first mortgage 4’s. One Year’s 

The following table visualizes the Bee reed readjust- Subscription to 
ments: 


Willi Receive 
New 7% Pref. Cash and 
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oy sae nice ae Outstanding Ist Mtge.5s Stock Interest 
e ouis ransit * 9 * = 
Improvement 5s ....... SOOO, 00 08 es) eetw eaters 53,845 shs. $2,937,000 Chicago Ss Only Purely Financial Weekly 
7St. Louis & Subur. Ry. me a SR Sm ND A ee EN GS) ES  S K S S G e e Snees ee Ree See 
First Nadone so uAeasiys cas SOUO CUO RY eet, ON oP x 2,000,000 
7St. Louis & Subur. Ry. Investment News 
4 Genesal ye ees ; a oh 4° 500,000 MSA DOOLO0OF Curie. cc kb . | aide cute ahs 108 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
ass Ave. air Gr’ds 
Ry. 1st 5s ie) Jose. os TGLODOCEM rR ecaes | saeleoas 6 1,640,000 Gentlemen: Inclosed find my check for $6.00 for which send 
pcpion ae eee iat, @50. & $86 600 ene me your publication for one year and one copy of Stories of 
x . ist OS..... GUN aeste ci@le ve Uwe a 0 «bie > 
Pidelii 90. 1sts6e" (Bs) 61. 1472000) ee se 1,474,000 Finance Told by Candlelight. 
Receivers’ Certificates, 25.0 4,200,000) occu ce cree oe ove 4,263,000 
IG) Seesy ake Evils GIES dseaes | opehdeas, Maemooomos 895,500 
Lotal Wr. 6.0 teresa. oiels $24,590,000 $4,500,000 53,845 shs. $14,195,562 


*The reorganization committee will offer to the holders of 
Transit bonds, for such period and under such regulations 
as the reorganization committee may prescribe, the right to 
subscribe for a total of not to exceed 97,900 shares of new 
common stock at $12.50 cash per share, on the basis of 10 
shares of such new common stock for each $1,000 of bonds. 


+The foregoing provisions for payment of St. Louis & Diversification of Business 


~ 


Suburban Ry. ist mortgage 5 per cent bonds and for the 
adjustment of St. Louis & Suburban Ry. general mortgage 


5’s shall only become operative in the event that the holders is one of the outstanding factors of 
of at least 65 per cent in amount of such general mortgage strengt h behind ‘Public Utility” 
bonds (or such lesser amount as the reorganization commit- Securities. 

tee in its discretion shall deem sufficient) become parties to 


the plan ara oe period or periods as the reorganization Electric Lighting and Power com- 
pa aa e ey a panies serve all classes of industry, as 


CASH REQUIRED - 5 
Provided by— Bonds or Notes Com. Stock Cash well as homes, and the business 1S 


Sale of Coll. Ist & Ref. bonds.$6,000,000 .......... 5,400,000 i i 
ees ene : practically on a cash basis. 
holders, stockholders & underwriters... ....... 848,645 shs. 4,295,562 
Cash in hands of receiver (estimated)... ....... ccnccceoes 4,500,000 The stability of business places Public 
PLOtalS cucid ses cess Set ane, 61S ceere © ate veering $14,195,562 Utility securities in an exceptionally 
The reorganization committee will out of the 343,645 strong investment position as has been 


shares of new common stock provided under the plan to be 
sold for cash for reorganization purposes, offer to sell for 
cash at $12.50 per share, within such time and in conformity 
with such regulations as it may prescribe, 245,745 shares of 
such stock to such holders of preferred stock of the United 
Railways Co. who deposit under the plan, on the basis of 
114 shares of such new common stock for each share of pre- 
ferred stock so deposited and also will offer to sell at $12.50 
per share, pro rata to such holders of preferred stock any 
new common stock offered to but not subscribed for by the 
holders of St. Louis Transit Co. Improvenment 20-Year 5’s. STONE & WEBSTER 
Any of the shares of new common stock not so purchased 

by the holders of the St. Louis Transit Co. bonds and (or) 3 preornarared 

by the preferred stockholders will, within such time and in First National Bank Bldg. 
conformity with such regulations as the reorganization com- Telephone Randolph 2700 

mittee may prescribe, be offered pro rata at the price of NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
$12.50 cash per share to the common stockholders of United 
Railways Co. who deposit under the plan. 


proven through bad as well as good 
times. 


Upon request we shall be glad to 
furnish full information concerning 
securities which we recommend. 
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Securities of— 


Bought 


81 Fox Street 


West Ohio Gas Company 


The West Ohio Gas Company is a merger of five public 
utility companies in western Ohio supplying gas service in 
Lima and other cities in that part of the state. The company 
is under the management of Samuel Insull and associates. 
Mr. Insull is chairman of the company and E. R. Curtin 
of Lima is president in active charge of the operation of the 
properties. Other officers are: Vice President, Samue1 
Insull, Jr..; Assistant to the President, E. R. Curtin, Jr.; 
Treasurer, George F. Mitchell; Secretary, W. D. Boone; 
Assistant Treasurer and Assistant Secretary, Frank L. 
Pringle; Comptroller, W. A. Sauer. 

The properties which were combined in November were 
operated by the Lima Natural Gas Company, the Lima Gas 
Light Company, the Wapakoneta Gas Company, the St. 
Mary’s Gas Company, and the Celina Gas Company. Pur- 
chase of these properties by the West Ohio Gas Company 
was made for $3,126,230. 

The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio has authorized 
the issuance of $1,000,000 first mortgage, thirty-year 6 per 
cent bonds, 7 per cent preferred stock with a par value of 
$750,000 and 75,000 shares of common stock of no par value. 


Western Public Service Company, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


This company was incorporated in Colorado in 1912 as 
the Intermountain Railway Light & Power Company to 
consolidate electric, steam heating and ice manufacturing 
plants at Laramie, Wyoming, and Las Animas, Colo. It has 
since purchased and acquired electric lighting and power, 
water, steam heating and ice ‘manufacturing plants in Neb- 
raska, Texas and other public utility properties in Missouri. 

Capital—$1,900,000 authorized, $700,000 outstanding com- 
mon stock; $1,000,000 authorized, $105,000 outstanding first 
preferred 7’s; $1,000,000 authorized, $660,000 outstanding sec- 
ond preferred 7 per cent stock. : 

Bonds—$1,220,700 closed divisional first mortgage 6’s, 
$2,151,600 outstanding first refunding and improvement sink- 


W. W. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


AURORA 


Vol. 22, No. 26 


Western United Corporation 


Sold 


Quoted 


Telephone 765 


ing fund 7’s; $500,000 mortgage lien gold 6% per cent notes. 


EARNINGS 
12 Months Ended September 30 Calendar Year 
1924 1923 
GLOSS Dwavereralsvevollo te ei ctefentolsveseloryohetetenererets $1,331,915 $1,120,606 
Net vafter taxesiw tes scteretarcremie atentetys 476,615 377,968 
Other, revenues iam cca eee os oe 16,3390 coe Oh Ege Oe ewes Sots 


Officers—E. C. Van Diest, Pres.; T. R: Newhold, D. P. 
Strickler, R. Y. Povl, vice-pres., W. M. Wilson, sec. and 
treas. 


Western United Corporation 


Organized in 1914, this Illinois corporation is primarily 
engaged, through subsidiary companies, in the development 
and distribution of gas, electric power and light and serves 
a population approximating 350,000. The northern Illinois 
group, through the Western United Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, the largest subsidiary of the corporation, serves with- 
out competition gas, electric light and power to twelve oi 
sixty-four municipalities in Cook, Kane, McHenry, DuPage, 
DeKalb, Will and Kendall Counties. Through the South- 
ern Illinois Gas Company, another subsidiary, it serves 
Southern Illinois, thirteen municipalities in Williams, Jack- 
son, Franklin Perry Counties, whose combined popu- 
lation approximates 100,000. The Western United Corpora- 
tion also controls and operates approximately 
3,000 acres of coal lands in Illinois and West Virginia. As 
of January 1, 1924, it acquired control of the entire prop- 
erties of the Aurora, Elgin and Fox River Electric Com- 
pany, formerly the Fox River Division of American, Elgin 
& Chicago Railroad. 

Capital—$10,000,000 authorized preferred of which $1,- 
$00,000 preferred, Series A, is outstanding, and $3,000,00 7 
per cent preferred, Series B, oustanding, both of a par value 
of $100; $5,250,000 outstanding common stock. 

Bonds—$1,300,000 Western United Corporation collat- 
eral notes 5’s maturing serially 1924 to 1927; $360,000 collat- 
eral gold 6%’s, due August 1, 1934; $472,000 collateral 61%’s, 
due August 1, 1928 and $432,000 8 per cent collateral notes 


and 


owns and 


. 
December 27, 1924 


die August 1, 1926. The corporation also has assumed 
$8,000 of Western United Gas Coal Company of West Vir- 
winia 6’s, maturing 1925 to 1926. Total funded debt of sub- 
sidiary companies as of July 31, 1924, amounted to $11,503,- 
513; capital stock of subsidiary companies, outstanding in 
the hands of the public, as of above date, amounted to $1,- 
214,100. October 15, last, the corporation offered 5,000 shares 
of Western United Corporation 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, Series B, at par. 


EARNINGS 
12 Months Ended July 81 12 Months Ended Jan. 31 
1924 1924 
LEG E OS aot iaibpiy AOR TOC O RAC *$5,324,706 $8,832,213 
IN GEM TEVENUC (cca acie sre s clots 1,904,514 1,190,420 
ByRede CHAT SES Ee sere tin leereiecias 823,180 559,741 
Surplus available for dividends 1,081,333 630,679 


*Including gross revenue of Aurora, Elgin 


Company. 


Wisconsin Power and Light Company 
Formerly Eastern Wisconsin Electric Company 

The Wisconsin Power and Light Company, formerly 
Eastern Wisconsin Electric Company, was incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of Wisconsin in 1917, for the pur- 
post of owning and operating public utility properties. 
Through extensions of and additions to its original proper- 
ties, and acquisitions through purchase of the properties 
previously owned and operated by the Wisconsin Power, 
Light & Heat Co., Janesville Electric Company, Mineral 
Point Public Service Company, Wisconsin Utilities Com- 
pany, Middle Wisconsin Power Company and Badger Elec- 
tric Service Company, the Wisconsin Power and Light Com- 
pany has enjoyed a most extensive expansion, with the 
result that the Company’s present properties are among the 
most important utilities in the State of \Visconsin. 

The Wisconsin Power and Light Company operates 
under indeterminate permits granted by the Railroad Com- 
mission of the State of Wisconsin. The company is con- 
trolled by the Middle West Utilities Company. 

The company owns and operates twelve central electric 
generating stations of which seven are steam and five are 
hydro-electric. There are approximately 745 miles of high- 
voltage transmission lines inter-connecting the various dis- 
tricts served with the central power stations. The Com- 
pany has five gas plants with total rated daily capacity of 
over 1,575,000 cubic feet. The Company also owns and op- 
erates street railway systems serving the cities of Fond du 
Lac, Oshkosh, and Sheboygan and electric interurban lines 
connecting the city of Sheboygan with Elkhart Lake and the 
city of Fond du Lac with the cities of Oshkosh, Neenah and 
Omro. De Luxe Coach service is also maintained between 
a number of the larger cities in the territory throughout 
which the company operates. : 

The territory served, either directly or indirectly, with 
electric light and power comprises 151 communities situated 
in seventeen counties which embrace the well-known and 
prosperous manufacturing and dairying sections of central 
eastern Wisconsin, the iron ore fields and granite quarries 
of western and central Wisconsin, and the zinc fields of 
southern Wisconsin. 


CONSOLIDATED COMPANIES 


Growth in Number of Customers Served 
: 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
PIE Ctric) asco ce stele we « eres ara eteleiete one 22,552 26,547 29,698 31,164 39,512 
Be eae aie ee SF ae: 6,871 7,320 8,112 8,529 8,882 
Wratermricna.cwene occ. statchatcichat crits rahe 9138 834 838 830 827 
Heat mista eo aleve, 0) o76e 16> era a 155 153 150 155 168 
TOtalS iitete <ic ch atest brs ctet hele ss siete 30,491 34,854 38,798 40,678 49,389 

CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 

12 months ending 
August 31, 1924 
EOLAL@ITIC OM Gin tere cutie aadriateoe aleaste cle tareles rave fats. earcicte eal or essis eae ae $3,804.633.23 
Total expenses including maintenance and taxes.........+.. 2,553,080.90 
Gross net income ..... cierejstaierel cies Leth aorecstartierstapehect isis care « $1,251,552.33 
Interest. paid. oy cates os. ee. arers aiccarater atetalstater ete orerentiy Ac Bes Brera 553,143.82 
Balancematter. NXeds CRALwes es aie ste: o.cle diese eis aVeuiiele sie ects « eeeee$ 698,408.51 
Others deductions? vice essence siecle ee tts vate Se euriciaveene 155,930.11 
Balance for depreciation and dividends............ceecsere $ 542,478.40 


The Company’s 745-mile inter-connected transmission 
system is tied in with the high-voltage transmission lines of 
the Wisconsin River Power Company and the Southern 
Wisconsin Power Company. By means of these inter-con- 


> 


& Fox River Electric, 
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nections the Wisconsin Power and Light Company is able 
to obtain large quantities of hydro-electric energy from the 
Prairie du Sac hydro-electric plant of the Wisconsin River 
Power Company and the Kilbourn hydro-electric plant of 
the Southern Wisconsin Power Company; and also to sup- 
ply these two hydro-electric companies with steam-generated 
energy from the Company’s Sheboygan and other central 
power stations. 

Budd, Martin J. 
Marshall E. 


Insull, Leroy J. 
Sampsell, W. C. 


Directors—Britton I. 
Clark, Morris F. LaCroix, 
SMaehnay, (Ge AC. Neha, 

Officers—Marshall E. Sampsell, president; G. C. Neff, 
vice president; Leroy J. Clark, secretary; Douglas Shaw, 
treasurer; Otis Gerke, asst. treas.; Joseph E. Gray, auditor. 


Street Railway Situation in Omaha 
By HORACE M. DAVIS 

On the theory that transportation is a necessary public 
service all people in Omaha are becoming acutely interested 
in the situation that confronts the street car company. 

As the city grows the suburban residents demand exten- 
sions of lines, but with the income of the company barely 
more than is required for operating expenses there is no 
money to build extensions. 

If the rates of fare are raised it is a question as to 
whether it may not result in losing some business; on the 
contrary if the transportation industry is to grow in keep- 
ing with the increasing demands of the public it must have 
a larger net revenue. 

As an impartial agency the assistance of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce has been invoked to investigate the 
conditions and make recommendations. The chamber com- 
mittee finds that not only the car riders but the city as a 
whole needs the street car service and that discontinued 
service or a limited service would result in great loss to all 
classes of society. 

The inordinate tax burden put upon the street car com- 
pany in Omaha is all borne by the men and women who 
ride the trolleys. In addition to the property tax, the cor- 
poration tax and federal taxes, the company pays a per- 
centage of its gross income by way of an occupation tax. 
This goes into the city treasury. It also pays a tremendous 
sum each year for paving. 


With the paving tax and occupation tax removed the 
net income from the lines would be correspondingly increased 
and place the company on a sound financial footing. This 
relief must come through the passage of new ordinances by 
the Omaha city commission. The result would be losing 
that amount of money to the city treasury and making it 
up by direct taxes on other property. This theory is justi- 
fied by economists who cling to the theory that a public 
utility maintains a service that is ready for all comers and 
that the service is indirectly essential to all people of the 
community, whether or not they, as individuals, ride the 
street cars or ride in private automobiles. 


As it now is in Omaha the street car company func- 
tions as an assistant tax collector and the men and women 
who use the street cars are paying hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually to support the city government and 
build pavements for the owners and users of automobiles 
who are correspondingly relieved of that amount of tax 
burden. 


Differing in degree only, the same condition obtains 
in practically all American cities, where the growing en- 
croachment of automobile traffic has made the operation 
of electric railway transportation an increasingly hazardous 
industry. As the situation becomes acute here and there, 
and the city officials face the possibility of a total discon- 
tinuance of street railway service, relief measures ha 
been afforded, usually in the way of decreased tax bur 
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How to Invest for Profit 


O increase one’s income is the aim of all. There are only two 
ways in which that can be done: directly, by serving; .indirectly, 
by being served. : 


Any man or woman directly earns a salary; indirectly they can add - 
to this income by investing, by buying sound stocks and bonds; by 
making spare funds serve profitably. 


Investing for profit is a science. Comparatively few succeed. 
largely because they do not possess these elemental requirements: 


1. Good judgment, the ability to discriminate between 
sound and mediocre securities. 

2. Lack of information. 

3. Sound advice which only the experts can give. 


Inquire before you invest is a slogan one may well heed. If one 
consults an attorney on legal matters, why not consult a financial 
expert before placing one’s funds in stocks or bonds? 


The Service Department of this organization is intended to help 
you. For a comparatively small fee it will give you information on 
any stock or bond listed; earnings; present and potential prospects; 
any available facts which may affect favorably, or otherwise, quota- 
tions or value. 


Subscription to this service may be taken for one month or longer. 
Write Today for Terms. 


The country is on the threshhold of another big prosperity period. 


Ride on its crest. 


INVESTMENT SERVICE CO. 


108 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


